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Rapid  eating,  keeping  the  brain  constantly  at  work  during 
meal  time,  and  bad  cookery — these  lay  the  foundation  for 
“  the  conditions  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  Americans  suffer 
from.  The  food  Is  Imperfectly  masticated,  there  Is  an  Insufficient 
flow  of  saliva,  and  the  Inevitable  result  Is  seen  In  the  various 
mild  forms  of  Indigestion  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 

To  relieve  these  conditions  there  Is  nothing  better  than  the 
routine  use  of  my  original  pepsin  chewing  gum.  It  stimulates 
the  salivary  glands.  Insures  sufficient  saliva,  relaxes  nerve  ten¬ 
sion,  and  aids  the  digestive  processes. 

Thousands  have  obtained  relief  from  their  digestive  troubles 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  chewing  Beeman’s  Pepsin  Gum  for 
ten  to  twenty  minutes  after  each  meal. 


The  great  American  ailment  Is  indigestion 
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TT^HE  Peace  Conference  will  Lave  Leen  under  way  per- 
Laps  a  montL  wLen  tLis  page  sees  ligLt.  In  tLat 
montL  many  douLts  will  Lave  Leen  resolved. 

A.mong  tLem,  we  Lope,  tLe  douLt  aLout  tLe  attitude  we 
and  our  “associates  in  tLe  Great  ^\^ar  are  to  assume 
toward  unLappy  Russia.  If  tLe  pre-Conference  disposition 
to  let  affairs  in  Russia  “work  tLemselves  out  in  tLeir  own 
way”  Lecomes  tLe  actual  Conference  attitude  ~if  made  a 
fixed  policy — we  venture  to  tLink  tLcrc  will  Lc  grave  ap- 
preLension  among  Lundreds  of  tLousands  of  tLougLtful 
Americans. 

It  IS  Lard  to  see  Low  tLis  uneasiness  can  Le  less  acute 
among  peoples  geograpLically  nearer  Russia.  But  let  us 
pass  tLat  Ly  and  consider,  self  IS  Lly  if  we  must,  only  our 
own  concern  witL  tLe  Russian  situation. 

were  avowedly  in  tLe  W^ar  to  make  tLe  world 
safe  for  Democracy. 

A  Military  Autocracy  Lad  made  it  unsafe  for  any  one. 
Is  not  equally  true  tLat  a  murderous  anarcLy,  comprising 
at  most  a  small  percentage  of  Russia  s  enormous  population, 
is  to-day  making  tLe  same  world  just  as  unsafe  for  any  one  ? 

As  for  our  own  concern,  tLis  very  day  tLe  New  York 
newspapers  carry  LeadLnes  teUing  of  a  BolsLevist  Fund  of 
a  Lalf  million  dollars  forwarded  Ly  Lenine  and  Xrotzky 
to  spread  propaganda  in  America.  Settled  comfortaLly 
under  our  reading-lamps  we  say,  “\Vell,  tLcy  won  t  get  far 
witL  tLat  in  our  country. 

PerLaps  not.  But  do  we  want  tLem  to  get  any  distance 
at  all,  and  do  we  realize  Low  far  tLey  migLt  get  in  a 
country  wLere  tLe  door  Las  Leen  so  wide  open  to  immigra¬ 
tion  tLat  millions  can  not  speak  or  read  its  language  ? 

^X^lere  we  Lave  tLougLt  so  little  of  tLe  privilege  of  tLe 
Lallot  tLat  masses  of  tLese  miUions  are  entitled  to  it  Ly  a 
mere  assertion  of  an  intention  to  Lecome  citizens  ? 

^^e  sLould  act  in  Russia  and  we  sLould  act  at  Lome. 

G.  SLepLerd,  wLo  Las  studied  Russia  at  firstLand, 
■ays  tLat  wLo  feeds  tLe  Russians  rules  tLem. 

Returning  memLers  of  our  Petrograd  EmLassy  say  tLat 
tLe  flesL  of  dead  caL-Lorses  is  fougLt  over  Ly  tLe  population 
in  tLe  streets. 

^^Ly  sLould  tLere  not  Le  estaLlisLed  Ly  all  tLe  nations 

interested  in  keeping  tLe  BolsLevist  infection  from  tLe  world 
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Lody,  food  dejiots  strategically  defensiLle  Ly  troops  anj 
accessiLle  to  masses  of  tLe  Russian  population?  SLockal 
and  sickened  Ly  tLe  murderous  regime,  is  tLere  not  every 
reason  to  Lelieve  tLat  millions  of  decent  Russians  wouU 
rally  to  tLese  depots  ? 

Do  you  rememLer  Low  down  at  tLe  old  pasture  gate  I 
you  used  to  lure  tLe  colt — and  at  times  old  DoLLin,  excited 
Ly  unaccustomed  freedom — to  tLe  simple  rLytLm  of  oats  I 
well  sLaken  in  a  four-quart  measure  1, 

Once  fed,  clad  and  freed  from  tLe  BolsLevist  nigLtmare, 
real  Russians  could  determine  witL  some  assurance  of  suc¬ 
cess  tLeir  own  future. 

Here  at  Lome  we  sLould  stop  altogetLer,  or  stringendy 
restrict,  immigration,  and  seize  tLe  opportunity  offered  by 
years  of  tLis  ijew  poLcy  to  make  good  Americans  of  the 
unfused  elements  in  our  population.  XLere  never  was  a 
Letter  time  for  tLis  purpose.  ^Ve  know  tLe  price  ol  I 
divided  allegiance,  of  divided  language,  and  divided  counsel 

W^c  know  tLere  must  Le  some  slackening  in  tLe  demand 
for  laLor  and,  tLerefore,  no  possible  industrial  need  for 
outside  labor. 

WLen  tLe  great  industrial  macLine  again  gatLers  way, 
we  sLould  Le  sure  of  two  tLings  Lefore  permitting  a  resump¬ 
tion  of  immigration:  TLat  all  tLe  foreign  Lorn  still  widi 
us  are  tLorougLly  Americanized,  and  tLat  places  Lave  been 
secured  by  every  girl  and  woman  wLo  patriotically  retired 
to  make  place  for  our  returning  soldiers,  and  wLo  desires  to 
return  to  industry. 

^V^e  sincerely  believe  tLat  we  are  at  a  great  parting  ol 
tLe.  ways. 

If  we  cLoose  tLe  rigLt  road  we  can  again  revive  in  this 
country,  and  assure  for  generations,  tLe  opportunities  to  rise 
from  obscurity  to  fame,  so  wonderfully  illustrated  in  John 
G.  Brady,  wLo  Las  just  died  in  Alaska  after  serving  as  its  I 
Governor  tLrougL  tLree  terms.  In  1850  Le  was  a  boy 
blacking  boots  and  selling  papers  in  New  York  streets — Lis 
fatLer  a  drunkard,  Lis  motLer  dead.  Homeless,  picked  up 
WitL  otLers  like  Lim  Ly  tLe  police,  sent  ^Vest,  Le  found 
a  kind  foster- fatLer.  Graduating  from  Yale,  Le  Lecame 

Alaska's  Governor  in  1897. 

InLentance,  notLing :  opportunity,  everytLing. 

It  is  to  preserve  sucL  opportunities  tLat  we  must  act  in 
Russia  and  at  Lome. 
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We  Improved 
Oui  Memory 
In  One 

The  Amazing  Expc 

Victor  Jones  and  His  Wife 


Evening 

Experience  oi 


“Of  course  I  place  you!  Mr.  Addison 
Sims  of  Seattle. 

“If  I  rcmeml)er  correctly — and  I  do 
remember  correctly — Mr.  Burroughs,  the 
lumlx^rman,  introduced  me  to  you  at  the 
luncheon  of  the  Seattle  Rotary  Club  three 
years  ago  in  May.  This  is  a  pleasure  in¬ 
deed!  I  haven’t  laid  eyes  on  you  since  that 
dav.  How  is  the  grain  business?  And  how 
did  that  amalgamation  work  out?” 

The  assurance  of  this  speaker — in  the 
crowdi“d  corridor  of  the  Hotel  Mc.Mpin — 
compelled  me  to  turn  and  look  at  him, 
though  1  must  say  it  is  not  my  usual  habit 
to  “listen  in”  even  in  a  hotel  lobby. 

“He  is  David  M.  Roth,  the  most  famous 
memory  expert  in  the  United  States,”  said 
my  friend  Kennedy,  answering  my  question 
before  I  could  get  it  out.  “He  will  show 
you  a  lot  more  wonderful  things  than  that 
before  the  evening  is  over.” 

.\nd  he  did. 

As  we  went  into  the  banQuet  room  the  toast¬ 
master  was  introducing  a  long  line  of  the  guests 
to  Mr.  Koth.  I  got  in  line  and  when  it  came 
my  turn  Mr.  Both  asked.  "What  are  your  ini¬ 
tials.  Mr.  Jones,  and  your  business  connection 
and  telephone  number?”  Why  he  asked  this.  I 
leanu'd  fater,  when  he  picked  out  from  the  crowd 
the  tK)  men  he  had  met  two  hours  before  and 
railed  each  by  name  without  a  mistake.  What 
is  more,  be  named  each  man's  business  and 
telephone  number,  for  good  measure. 

I  won't  tell  you  all  the  other  amazing  thinn 
this  man  did  except  to  tell  how  he  called  back, 
witliout  a  minute's  hesitation,  long  lists  of  num- 
IXT.s,  bank  clearings,  prices,  lot  numbers,  parcel 
post  rates,  and  anything  else  the  guests  gave 
him  in  rapid  order. 


***** 

When  I  met  Mr.  Roth  again — which  you  may 
be  sure  I  did  the  first  chance  I  got — he  rather 
bowled  me  over  by  saying,  in  his  quiet,  modest 
way : 

"Tiiere  is  nothing  miraculous  about  my  re- 
nieml)ering  anything  I  want  to  rememlier, 
whether  it  be  names,  faces,  figures,  facts  or 
something  I  have  read  in  a  magazine. 

■'  You  can  do  thi»  just  at  eatily  as  1  do.  Any¬ 
one  with  an  average  mind  can  learn  quickly  to  do 
exactly  the  same  things  which  seem  so  miracu¬ 
lous  when  I  do  them. 

"My  owm  memory,”  continued  Air.  Roth, 
"was  originally  very  faulty.  Yes.  it  was — a 
really  poor  memory.  On  meeting  a  man  I 
would  lose  his  name  in  thirty  seconds,  while  now 
there  are  probably  10,000  men  and  women  in 
the  I'nited  .States,  many  of  whom  I  have  met 
but  once,  whose  names  I  can  call  instantly  on 
niming  them.” 

"That  is  all  right  for  you.  Mr.  Roth,"  I  Inter¬ 
rupted,  "you  have  given  years  to  it.  But  how 
alxmt  me?” 

■'Mr.  Jones.”  he  replied,  "I  can  teach  you  the 
secret  of  a  good  memory  in  one  evening.  This  is 
not  a  guess,  because  I  have  done  it  with  thou- 
siinds  of  pupils.  In  the  first  of  seven  simple 
les.sons  whicn  I  have  prepared  for  home  study  I 
show  you  the  basic  principle  of  my  whole  system 
and  you  will  find  it — not  hard  work  as  you  might 
fear — but  just  like  playing  a  fascinating  game. 
1  will  prove  it  to  you.” 

He  didn't  have  to  prove  It.  His  Course  did;  I 
got  it  the  very  next  day  from  his  publishers,  the 
Independent  Corporation. 

When  I  tackled  the  first  lesson  I  was  surpri.sed 
to  find  that  I  had  learned — in  about  one  hour — 
how  to  remember  a  li.st  of  one  hundred  words  so 
that  I  could  call  them  off  forward  and  back 
without  a  single  mistake. 


That  first  lesson  stuck.  And  so  did  the  other 
six. 

Head  this  letter  (V-om  Terence  J.  McManus,  of 
the  firm  of  Olcott,  Bonvnge,  McManus  &  Ernst, 
Attorneys  and  Counselors  at  Law.  170  Broad¬ 
way,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  trial  lawyers 
in  New  York: 

"May  I  take  occasion  to  state  that  I  regard  your 
service  In  glvlM  this  system  to  the  world  as  a  public 
benefaction.  'The  wonderful  simplicity  of  the 
method,  and  the  ease  with  which  Its  principles  may 
be  acquired,  especially  appeal  to  me.  I  may  add 
that  I  already  had  occasion  to  test  the  eOectlveness 
of  the  Orst  two  lessons  In  the  preparation  for  trial  of 
an  important  action  in  which  I  am  about  to  engage.” 

Mr.  McManus  did'nt  put  it  a  bit  too  strong. 
The  Roth  Course  is  priceless!  I  can  abso¬ 
lutely  count  on  my  memory  now.  I  can  call  the 
name  of  most  any  man  1  have  met  before — and  I 
am  getting  better  all  the  time.  I  can  remember 
any  figures  I  wish  to  remember.  Telephone 
numbers  come  to  my  mind  instantly,  once  I  have 
filed  them  by  Mr.  Roth's  easy  method.  Street 
addresses  are  just  as  easy. 

The  old  fear  of  forgetting  (you  know  what 
that  is)  has  vanished.  I  used  to  be  "scared 
stiff”  on  my  feet — because  I  wasn’t  »urc.  I 
couldn't  remember  what  I  wanted  to  say. 

Now  I  am  .sure  of  myself,  and  confident,  and 
"easy  as  an  old  shoe”  when  I  get  on  my  feet  at 
the  club,  or  at  a  banquet,  or  in  a  business  meet¬ 
ing.  or  in  any  social  gathering. 

Perhaps  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  it  all  is 
that  I  have  become  a  good  conversationalist-— 
and  1  used  to  be  as  silent  as  a  sphinx  when  I  got 
into  a  crowd  of  people  who  knew  things. 

Now  I  can  call  up  like  a  flash  of  lightning  most 
any  fact  I  want  right  at  the  instant  I  need  it 
most.  I  used  to  think  a  "hair  trigger”  memory 
belonged  only  to  the  prodigy  and  genius.  Now 
I  see  that  every  man  of  us  has  that  kind  of  a 
memory  if  he  only  knows  hew  to  make  it  work 
right. 

I  tell  you  it  is  a  wonderful  thing,  after  groping 
around  in  the  dark  for  so  many  years,  to  be  able 
to  switch  the  big  searchlight  on  your  mind  and 
see  instantly  everything  you  want  to  remember. 

This  Roth  Course  will  do  wonders  in  your 
office. 

Since  we  took  it  up  you  never  hear  anyone  In 
our  office  say  "I  guess  or  "I  tliink  it  was  about 
so  much”  or  "I  forget  that  right  now”  or  "1 
can’t  remember”  or  "I  must  look  up  his  name.” 
Now  they  are  right  there  with  the  answer — like 
a  snot.  • 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  "Multigraph”  Smith? 
Real  name  H.  O.  Smith,  Division  Manager  of  the 
Multigraph  Sales  Company.  Ltd.,  in  Montreal. 
Here  is  just  a  bit  fkxim  a  letter  of  his  that  I  saw 
last  week: 


“Here  Is  the  whole  thing  In  a  nutshell.  Mr.  Roth 
has  a  most  remarkable  Memory  Course.  It  la  simple, 
and  easy  as  falling  oO  a  log.  Yet  with  one  hour  a  day 
of  practice  anyone — I  don't  care  who  he  Is— can  Im¬ 
prove  his  Memory  100%  In  a  week  and  1,(XX>%  In 
six  months." 


My  advice  to  you  is  don't  wait  another  min¬ 
ute.  .Send  to  Independent  Corporation  for  Mr. 
Roth's  amazing  course  and  see  what  a  wonder¬ 
ful  memory  you  have  got.  Your  dividends  in 
increased  earning  power  will  be  enqpnous. 

A’ICTOR  JONES 


What  the  Course  Did  for  Mrs.  Jones 

P'rom  what  Mr.  Jones  tells  us,  the  Roth 
Memory  Coiuse  did  just  as  wonderful  things 
for  Mrs.  Jones.  She  became  fascinated  with 
the  lessons  the  first  evening  she  could  get  them 
away  from  her  husband,  and  he  is  forced  to 
admit  that  not  only  did  she  learn  the  magic  key 
words  more  quickly  and  easily  than  he  did — 
but  so  did  Genevieve,  their  twelve-year-old 
daughter. 


But  the  fun  of  learning  was  only  the  beginning. 
In  a  few  days  Mrs.  Jones  was  amazed  to  see  bow 
her  newly  acquired  power  to  remember  the 
countless  things  she  had  to  remember,  simplified 
her  life.  The  infinite  details  of  housekeeping 
smoothed  themselves  out  wonderfully.  She 
was  surprised  how  much  more  time  she  had  for 
recreation — because  she  remembered  easily  and 
automatically  her  many  duties  at  the  time  they 
should  be  remembered.  ,\nd  when  evening 
came  she  missed  much  of  the  old  "tired  feeling" 
and  was  freshm*  than  she  had  been  in  years. 

At  her  club  she  became  a  leader  because  her 
fellow-members  could  count  on  her  to  conduct 
club  matters  with  a  clear  head  and  in  orderly 
procedure. 

In  her  social  life  Mrs.  Jones  began  to  win  a 
popularity  that  she  had  never  dreamed  of 
attaining.  The  reason  was  easy  to  understand — 
because  she  never  forgot  a  name  or  face  once 
she  was  introduced — and  this  also  made  her  a 
.successful  hostess — much  to  the  wonder  of  her 
friends.  In  short,  Mrs.  Jones,  in  developing 
her  own  perfectly  good  memory,  discovered 
the  secret  of  success,  not  only  in  nou.sekefping, 
but  in  her  social  life. 

Now  we  understand  the  Roth  Memory  Idea 
is  going  like  wildfire  among  Mrs.  Jones’  friends — 
for  she  has  let  them  into  her  secret. 

Read  the  following  letter  from  Mrs.  Eleanor 
A.  Phillips.  State  fTiairman  of  the  Tennessee 
Woman’s  Liberty  Loan  Committee: 

"Encloaed  please  find  check  for  fo.OO  for  Memory 
Course  forwarded  me.  This  eourse,  to  my  mind.  Is 
the  most  wonderful  thing  of  Its  kind  I  have  ever  heard 
of.  and  comes  to  hand  at  a  time  when  I  nee<l  It  greatly. 

"As  Chairman  for  the  state  of  Tennessee  tor 
Woman's  Liberty  Loan  Committee.  It  Is  very  neces¬ 
sary  tor  me  to  remember  the  names  of  thousands  of 
women,  and  with  the  very  little  aequalntance  I  have 
had  with  your  wonderful  eourse  1  And  my  memory 
greatly  strengthened.  I  feel  sure  that  alter  having 
completed  the  course  I  will  be  able  to  know  my  wo¬ 
men  and  the  counties  they  are  from  the  minute  I 
see  them." 

Send  No  Money 

So  confident  is  the  Independent  Corporation, 
the  publishers  of  the  Roth  Memory  Course, 
that  once  you  have  an  opportunity  to  see  in 
your  own  home  how  easy  it  is  to  improve  your 
memory  in  a  few  short  hours,  that  they  are 
willing  to  send  the  course  on  free  examination. 

Don’t  send  any  money.  Merely  mail  the 
coupon  or  write  a  letter  and  the  complete  course 
will  be  sent,  all  charges  prepaid,  at  once.  If 
you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  send  It  back  any 
time  within  five  days  after  you  receive  it  and 
you  will  owe  nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  as  p1ea.sed  as  are 
the  thousands  of  other  men  and  women  who 
have  used  the  co.urse,  send  only  $5  in  full  piay- 
ment.  You  take  no  risk  and  you  have  every¬ 
thing  to  gain,  so  mail  the  coupon  now  before 
this  remarkable  offer  is  withdrawn. 


FREE  EXAMINATION  BLANK 


Independent  Corporation 

Publishers  of  The  Independent  Weekly 

Dept.  R-423.  119  W.  40tli  St.,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  Roth  Memory  Course  of 
seven  lessons.  I  will  either  remail  the  Course 
to  you  within  five  days  after  its  receipt  or 
send  you  S5. 


Name 


Address. 
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Ivory  Soap  proves  its  mettle  when  the  skin  is  really  dirty 


*  I  ^HE  grimiest,  greasiest,  most  obstinate  dirt  vanishes  quickly  under  Ivory’s  thick, 
cleansing  lather. 

Just  rub  the  lively,  bubbling  suds  deep  down  into  the  pores.  Massage  as  vigor¬ 
ously  as  you  please.  Remember  that  Ivory  cannot  irritate — physicians  recommend 
it  for  a  baby’s  tender  skin. 

The  rich,  lasting  lather  softens  every  particle  of  dirt;  dislodges  every  atom  of  the 
skin’s  excretions.  Then,  because  Ivory  contains  no  sticky,  clinging  oil,  a  quick 
rinsing  carries  away  every  trace  of  the  soap,  and  the  loosened  dirt  goes  with  it. 

After  a  washing  with  Ivory  Soap,  the  skin  tingles  with  the  delicious,  refreshing, 
thorough  cleanliness  that  is  the  basis  of  skin  health. 


. . .  998.?  PURE 
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%e  SECOND  DIVISION  at 
CHATEAU  -THIERRY 


By 

J^ajor ^General  Omar  Bundy, 


U.  5.  A, 


EDITOR'S 
NOTE: 

The  man  to 

write  tte 
story  of  tte 
forty  days  of 
American  figbting 
tkat  stopped  tKe 
German  drive  on 
Paris  was  tte  Gen¬ 
eral  in  command — 

Major- General 
Omar  Bundy.  It 
IS  kere  puklisked  as 
General  Bundy 
wrote  it-carefully, 
clearly,  witk  full 
credit  to  liis  splep- 
Jid  figkting  men 
andwitk  a  soldierly 
reticence  as  to  bim- 
lelf.  However — 
kere  is  kis  portrait; 
and  kere  are  tke 
words  of  an  Amer¬ 
ican  present  in  Pans 
danng  tkat  crisis, 

Mr.OttoH.Kakn; 

"It  IS  tke  general 
impression  tkat  tke 
tide  of  victory  set 
in  witk  Marskal 
Focks  splendid 
movement  against 
tke  German  flank 
on  July  18tk. 

Tkat  movement,  it 
>s  true,  started  tke 
irresistikle  sweep  of  tke  wave  wkick  was  destined  to  engulf 
and  destroy  tke  hideous  power  of  Prussianism.  But  tke  tide 
wkick  gathered  and  drove  forward  tke  waters  out  of  wkick 


Major-General  Omar  Bundy,  U.  S.  A 


tkat  wave  arose 
had  turned  before. 
It  turned  with  and 
through  tke  su¬ 
preme  valor  of  our 
Marines  and  other 
American  troops  in 
tke  first  battle  at 
Chateau  -Thierry 
and  at  Belleau 
^Vood,  m  the  first 
week  of  June.  .  .  . 

I  am  not  speakmg 
from  hearsay.  I 
w'as  in  France  dur¬ 
ing  tke  week  pre¬ 
ceding  tkat  battle, 
tke  most  anxious 
and  gloomy  period, 
probably,  of  tke 
entire  war. 

^Vltk  tke  story 
go  hitherto  unpub¬ 
lished  documents 
o  f  extraordinary 
value — tke  infor¬ 
mation  bulletin  pre¬ 
pared  by  American 
Intelligence  officers 
preliminary  to  tke 
assault  of  Vaux, 
and  a  working  map 
of  tke  first  “all- 
Amencan  barrage 
■ — at  V aux — as  well 
as  drawings  made 
actually  on  tke 
battle  -  ground  by 
three  of  tke  eight  American  artists  who  had  been  sent 
for  by  General  Pershing  and  commissioned  captains  in  tke 
American  Expeditionary  Forces. 


^  JHijpmjr  CvMjMnir  te  tkt  TtaMarf  mmd  Grmi 
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General  Bundy  and  bu  staff  at  Cbaumont-en-Vexin. 


Major  Prichard.  Colonel  Herbert.  Captain  Kerr. 

Colonel  Brown.  Major-General  Bundy.  Colonel  Bridges. 


i 


ON  M.\Y  30,  1918,  the  Second 
Division  was  in  a  training 
area  north  of  Paris.  After 
seven  weeks  of  trench  warfare 
in  a  sector  of  the  front  just 
south  of  \  erdun,  the  division 
had  been  withdrawn  for  a  period  of  open 
warfare  training  prior  to  taking  part  in  the 
great  battle  that  was  then  being  waged  by 
the  Allies  in  Picardy  to  prevent  the  Ger¬ 
mans  from  making  a  farther  advance  to¬ 
ward  the  coast,  and  to  thwart  their  attempt 
to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  British  and 
French  armies.  Our  own  excellent  First 
Di\ision  had  already  entered  this  great 
struggle  and  w'as  playing  -an  important 
part  in  the  battle-line  near  Montdidier. 

The  Second  Division  had  left  the  V'erdim 
sector  by  marching,  and  had  assembled  in 
an  intermediate  area  west  of  Bar  le  Due. 
Here  it  prepared  for  the  summer’s  cam¬ 
paign  by  divesting  itself  of  every  pound  of 
surjilus  baggage.  Mobility  was  a  prime 
requisite.  Every  article  of  clothing  and 
equipment  that  would  interfere  with  it  was 
turned  in  to  the  salvage  officers.  The  sol¬ 
dier  carried  on  his  back  all  of  hus  belong¬ 
ings,  and,  by  daily  practise,  he  w'as  so 
trained  as  to  bear  with  comparative  ease  on 
long  marches  this  rather  heavy  burden. 
The  week  spent  in  the  intermediate  area 
was  of  great  value  in  impro\dng  his  phys¬ 
ical  strength,  which  had  suffered  somewhat 
from  the  inactivity  of  trench  warfare. 

During  this  week  we  were  honored  by 
the  presence  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
General  Pershing,  who  made  a  minute  in¬ 
spection  of  the  division,  both  on  the  march 
and  in  its  new  billets. 


Composition  of  Second  Division  at 
Chateau-Thierry 

Major-General  Omar  Bundy.  Commanding 
Chief  of  Staff,  Col.  Preston  Brown 

Infantry 

Third  Brigade  Brig.-Gen.  Edward  M.  Lewis 
9th  Infrmtry  Col.  Leroy  S.  Upton 
23rd  Infantry  Col.  Paul  B.  Malone 
5di  Machine  Gun  Batt.  Major  d' Alary  Fech^ 
Fourth  Brigade  Brig.-Gen.  James  G.  Harbord 
5A  Marines  Col.  W.  C.  Neville 

6th  Marines  Col.  A.  W.  Catlin 

6th  Machine  Gun  Batt.  Mijor  Edward  B.  Cole 

Artillery 

Second  Artillery  Brigade 

Brig.-Gen.  William  Chamberlaine 
12th  Field-Artillery  Col.  McManus  McCloskey 
ISth  Fidd-Artiilery  Lt.-^l.  Jos.  R.  Davis 
1 7th  Field-Artillery  Col.  A.  J.  Bowley 

4th  Machine  Cun  Batt.  Major  Edward  L.  Zmc 


Engineers 

2nd  Regt.  Engineers  Col.  J.  F.  Meindoe 
Signal 

1  St  Field-Signal  Batt.  Major  Frank  K.  Chapin 


Then  began  the  movement  to  the  area 
north  of  Paris  on  the  militar>'  trains  of  the 
French  railways.  The  experience  of  four 
years  of  war  has  made  the  French  very 
adept  in  the  movement  of  troops  by  rail. 
Their  military  trains  are  of  a  standard  type 
of  fifty  cars  each.  There  is  one  passenger 
car;  all  of  the  others  are  either  flat  or  Iwx 
freight-cars.  Each  box  car  is  marked  with 
its  capacity  cf  horses  or  men,  and  the  dis¬ 
tinction  made  between  them  depends  only 
on  which  it  is  desired  to  carry.  .\  car  used 
for  horses  to-day  may  be  used  for  men  to¬ 
morrow.  In  our  own  country  of  luxurious 
railroad  travel  there  would  perhaps  have 


been  objeclions  to  the  use  of  such  trans* 
portation,  but  this  was  war  time  in  France, 
and  is  one  of  the  many  instances  in  whidi 
discomfort  was  accepted  by  our  splendid 
men  as  a  matter  of  course  and  without  a 
murmur  of  discontent. 

So,  as  I  have  stated,  the  last  week  in 
May  found  the  divisiou  assembled  in  a 
training  area  north  of  Paris.  Division 
headquarters  were  at  Chaumont-en-\’exin. 
The  various  units  were  billeted  in  a  number 
of  small  towns  and  covered  an  area  of  per¬ 
haps  two  hundred  square  miles.  The  com¬ 
position  of  the  division  was  as  follows: 
The  Third  Brigade,  commanded  by  Briga¬ 
dier-General  Edward  M.  Lewis,  consisted 
of  the  Ninth  Infantiy’,  Colonel  Le  Roy  S. 
Upton,  and  the  Twenty-third  Infantiy, 
Colonel  Paul  B.  Malone;  the  Fourth 
Brigade,  commanded  by  Brigadier-Gen¬ 
eral  James  G.  HarlK)rd,  consisted  of  the 
Fifth  Marines,  Colonel  \V.  C.  Neville,  and 
the  Sixth  Marines,  Colonel  A.  \V.  Catlin; 
the  Second  .Xrtillery'  Brigade,  commanded 
by  Brigadier-General  William  tffiamber- 
laine,  consisted  of  the  Twelfth  Field-.Artil- 
lery,  Colonel  McManus  McCloskey,  the 
Fifteenth  Field-.^rtillery,  Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel  Joseph  R.  Davis,  and  the  Seventeenth 
Field-.\rtillery,  Colonel  A.  J.  Bowley;  the 
Second  Engineers,  Colonel  J.  F.  MeIndoe;* 
and  the  other  units,  trains,  etc.,  that 
make  each  of  our  divisions  a  great  self- 
contained  fighting-machine  of  nearly  thirty 
thousand  men  and  seven  thousand  animals. 
In  the  exercise  of  command  I  was  assisted 
by  a  well-trained  and  hard-working  staff, 

*A11  of  the  officers  named  ha\-e  since  reached 
higher  rank,  many  of  them  for  gallantry  in  action. 
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M  PtMic  InfTmtmtiim. 


Gen.  Edward  M.  Lewis, 

3r<l  Brigade,  Infantry. 


G.  Harbord. 


len.  \Villiam  Ckamberli 
2nd  Brigade,  Artillery. 


>ng.-Oen.  James 

4tl>  Brigade,  Infantry.  (Marines) 


(jr  Uarrit  4  Mtrintf.  Frum  J^tui 


Col.  Paul  B.  Malone, 

23rd  Infantry. 


L<eroy  3.  L 

9th  Infantry. 


5th  Marines. 


i-'upirri0htt  Umrrta  f  Mming, 


McManus  McCloskcy, 

12th  Field-Artillery. 


Lt.-Col.  J  osepli  R.  Davis. 

15th  Field-Artillery. 


Col.  A.  J.  Bowley, 

17th  Field-Artillery. 


GENERAL  BUNDYS  BRIGADE  AND  REGIMENTAL  COMMANDERS  AT  CHATEAU-THIERRY. 

(All  these  officers  have  since  reached  higher  rank  ) 
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Tke  German  advance  of  May  27-June  1,  1918,  and  tlie  route  ol  tke  American  2nd  Division,  May  31-June  1. 

The  dotted  rectangle,  the  Chateau-Thierry  hattle-field,  is  shown  enlarged  on  opposite  page. 


each  member  of  which  devoted  all  of  his 
energy  toward  the  great  goal  of  success  in 
battle.  The  chief  of  staff  was  Colonel 
Preston  Brown,  one  of  our  ablest  officers, 
who  has  since  risen  to  the  command  of  a 
division. 

The  last  days  of  May  were  occupied  in 
continuing  our  training  in  open  warfare, 
preparatory  to  the  great  ordeal  of  battle 
which  we  expected  to  enter  in  a  few  days 
by  taking  our  place  alongside  our  First 
Division  near  ^lontdidier.  So  that  we 
might  be  in  a  better  position  to  carry  out 
this  purpose,  orders  were  given  on  May 
2ttth  by  the  French  higher  command,  under 
which  we  were  then  serving,  directing  the 
division  to  proceed  by  marching  to  the 
Beauvais  area,  aliout  one  day’s  march  to 
the  north.  This  movement  was  scheduled 
to  begin  at  six  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
May  31st.  Orders  for  its  accomplishment 
had  been  given  in  minute  detail  to  every 
unit  of  the  division.  Billeting  parties  had 
been  sent  ahead  and  every  arrangement 
made,  except  the  actual  putting  of  the 
command  in  motion. 

In  the  meantime,  the  attention  of  the 
whole  world  had  been  drawn  to  the  new 
Clerman  offensive  of  May  27th,  by 
which  they  had  broken  through  the 
French  line  between  Soissons  and  Rheims, 
and  were  advancing  at  a  rapid  rate  toward 
the  Marne  and  Paris.  At  about  five 
o’clock  on  the  evening  of  May  30th.  a 
French  staff  officer  appeared  at  division 
headquarters  with  an  order  counter¬ 
manding  that  given  for  the  northward 
movement,  and  directing  that  the  infantrj' 
of  the  division  be  ready  to  be  loaded  into 
motor-trucks  at  five  o’clock  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning  and  to  proceed  to  the  vicinity 
of  MeaiLx  (about  twenty  miles  east  of 
Paris,  and  fifty  miles  from  our  location  at 
Chaumont-en-\’exin).  The  motor-trucks 
of  the  supply  and  ammunition  trains  were 


to  follow  the  infantry'.  .\11  other  elements, 
including  the  artillery  and  the  machine- 
gim  units,  were  to  proceed  by  rail  as  fast  as 
trains  could  be  provided. 

This  meant  a  deepless  night  for  all  staff 
officers,  as  the  units  of  the  div'ision  were 
widely  scattered,  and  the  communication 
and  execution  of  a  change  of  orders  in  such 
a  short  time  required  every'  available  mo¬ 
ment.  The  places  of  rendezvous  where  the 
different  units  could  most  conveniently 
reach  the  motor-trucks,  and  the  routes  of 
march,  had  to  be  carefully  worked  out.  It 
meant  a  sleepless  night  for  the  troops,  since 
many  of  them  must  be  en  route  several 
hours  from  their  billets  to  these  assembly' 
points.  It  also  meant  that  the  infantry' 
companies  would  be  separated  from  their 
rolling  kitchens,  and  that  each  man 
must  live  on  the  reserve  rations  which 
he  carried  with  him  as  a  part  of  his 
equipment.  It  is  worthy  of  mention 
that  the  long  lines  of  French  motor-trucks, 
covering  miles  of  road  space,  bearing 
13,000  American  infantrymen,  started  on 
time,  and  without  confusion,  for  their  new 
destination.  This  is  a  tribute  to  the 
genius  of  the  French  staff  for  directing 
movements  of  motor  transport,  and  to  the 
prompt  execution  by  our  own  infantry 
commanders  of  the  orderly  arrangements 
made  by  the  division  staff. 

So  the  great  adventure  began.  We 
knew  that  we  were  going  to  Meaux,  but 
what  would  happen  after  our  arrival  there 
was  a  sealed  book.  Colonel  Brown,  the 
chief  of  staff,  and  Colonel  Bessell,  the 
adjutant,  with  some  of  their  assistants,  had 
preceded  me  to  Meaux. 

The  city  was  in  a  state  of  great  excite¬ 
ment.  The  streets  were  filled  with  refugees 
who,  w'ith  such  of  their  worldly  goods  as  they 
could  hastily  gather  together,  had  fled  be¬ 
fore  the  German  advance.  Here  it  was 
learned  that  General  Duchesne,  command¬ 


ing  the  6th  French  .\rmy,  had  established 
his  headquarters  at  Trilport,  a  near-by 
tow’n.  With  my  aids.  Captains  Prichard 
and  Kerr,  I  reported  to  him  there  at  about 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Pointing 
to  a  large  map  on  the  wall,  he  directed  me 
to  take  up  a  position  between  Gandelu 
and  Montigny,  northeast  of  Meaux. 
Little  information  was  given  of  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  French  and  German  forces  in 
our  front,  for  the  reason,  no  doubt,  that 
the  scene  was  changing  so  rapidly  that 
definite  information  could  not  be  obtained. 
We  hoped,  however,  to  increase  our  knowl¬ 
edge  by  questioning  French  officers  whom 
we  might  meet  en  route. 

The  main  highway  lay  through  May-en- 
Multien.  Progress  beyond  that  point  was 
slow,  as  the  road  was  filled  with  long  columns 
of  motor-trucks  going  both  ways,  and  with 
animal-drawn  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  carrying 
the  household  goods  of  refugees.  Women 
and  children,  many  of  them  afoot,  plodded 
along  on  their  weary'  w'ay,  driven  from  their 
homes  by  the  rigors  of  the  war.  The 
journey  of  only  a  few  miles  by  automobile 
took  several  hours,  and  it  was  late  in  the 
evening  before  we  were  able  to  make  a 
hurried  reconnaissance  of  the  position  that 
we  were  to  occupy. 

On  the  return  journey  to  May-en-Mul- 
tien  I  met  Generals  Lewis  and  Harbotd, 
the  brigade  commanders.  They  were 
bringing  forward  their  brigades  in  motor¬ 
trucks  in  accordance  with  orders  trans¬ 
mitted  to  them  by  the  chief  of  staff  after 
their  arrival  at  Meaux.  .\fter  a  short  con¬ 
ference,  it  was  decided  to  put  the  two 
brigades  in  the  designated  position  as  f^ 
as  they  could  be  unloaded  from  the  arriving 
motor-trucks  and  assembled  for  the  march. 
The  last  of  the  trucks  arrived  about 
11  P.M. 

When  I  reached  May-en-Multien  at  mid¬ 
night,  I  found  that  our  orders  had  again 
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been  changed  and  that  now  the  division 
was  to  be  concentrated  in  an  area  near 
ChatcaO-Thierry.  Orders  were  sent  to  all 
commanding  officers  to  put  their  commands 
in  march  at  once  for  their  new  destinations. 
They  marched  all  night  and  much  of  the 
following  day. 

On  the  morning  of  June  1st,  Colonel 
Brown  and  I  reported  to  Oeneral  De¬ 
gout  te,  commanding  the  French  21st 
.\rmy  Corps.  He  had  his  headquarters  at 
Coupru,  a  short  distance  west  of  Chateau- 
Thierry.  Colonel  Upton,  of  the  Dth 
Infantry,  was  there  also.  The  change  of 
orders  had  reached  him  in  time  to  divert 
his  regiment  to  its  new  destination  before 
it  was  too  far  on  its  way  to  the  old  one. 

General  Degoutte  is  of  the  highest  type  of 
the  French  officer.  With  fine  courage  his 
corps  had  fought  against  greatly  superior 
numbers  for  five  days.  He  had  retreated, 
it  is  true,  but  the  retreat  had  been  an 
orderly  one.  He  had  saved  his  artillery 
and  his  transport.  He  briefly  explained 
the  present  situation.  The  Germans  held 
Chiteau-Thierry  and  Hill  204,  which  gave 
them  command  of  the  Paris  road  and  of 
the  Marne  valley  to  the  south  and  west. 


Their  first  line  ran  through  \’aux  and  along 
the  railroad  to  Bouresches.  thence  through 
the  Belleau  Wood,  Torcy,  Bussiares,  and 
Chezy.  The  German  advance  toward 
Meaux  was  being  opposed,  in  the  front  of 
General  Degoutte’s  corps,  by  two  depleted 
French  divisions,  worn  out  after  five  days 
of  battle.  He  had  no  infantry  reserves, 
but  his  artillery  was  keeping  up  the  fight 
with  fine  spirit.  The  3Sth  F'rench  .\rmy 
Corps  was  on  his  right,  with  one  division 
north  of  the  Marne.  The  7th  French 
Army  Corps  was  on  his  left.  He  indicated 
the  line  which  he  desired  the  .\mericans  to 
hold,  and  ordered  me  to  put  my  division  on 
that  line  as  rapidly  as  possible.  This 
line  lay  through  la  Xouette,  the  southern 
edge  of  the  Bois  de  la  Marette,  le  Thiolet, 
Bois  de  Clerembauts,  Lucy-le-Bocage  and 
Hill  142,  north  of  Champillon.  The  3rd 
Brigade  was  ordered  to  hold  the  right  of 
this  line,  south  of  the  Paris  road,  the  4th 
Brigade,  that  part  north  of  the  Paris  road. 

By  noon  of  June  1st,  the  greater  part  of 
the  two  brigades  yvas  in  line.  The  23rd 
Infantry  did  not  arrive  until  toward  eve¬ 
ning.  Division  headquarters  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  town  hall  at  Montreuil-aux- 


Lions.  The  headquarters  of  the  3rd 
Brigade  were  placed  at  N’entelet  F'arm,  a 
short  distance  south  of  the  Paris  road; 
those  of  the  4th  Brigade  were  first  at 
Pyramide,  but  were  later  moved  to  La 
Loge,  north  of  the  Paris  road. 

On  the  night  of  June  1st,  the  23rd  In¬ 
fantry,  reinforced  by  a  battalion  of  Ma¬ 
rines,  Companies  C  and  D,  5th  Machine- 
Gun  Battalion,  and  Company  C,  2nd 
Fmgineers,  all  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Malone,  was  sent  in  great  haste 
to  fill  a  gap  of  several  kilometers  reported 
to  exist  between  Gandelu  and  Montigny, 
on  the  front  of  the  7th  French  Corps. 

This  was  the  third  night  movement  for 
the  troops  of  Colonel  Malone’s  detachment. 
This  movement  caused  a  very  great  exten¬ 
sion  of  our  line,  which  now  occupied  a  front 
of  nearly  twenty  kilometers.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  supply  of  ammunition  and  ra¬ 
tions  became  more  difficult  of  solution. 
The  field-trains  of  the  regiments  were 
coming  by  rail,  but  had  not  yet  arrived. 
.\nimal-drawn  transportation  was  not, 
therefore,  available  to  carry  supplies  from 
distributing  points  to  the  troops  in  the 
battle-line.  The  problem  was  solved, 
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Tlie  battle-Iield  at  Ctateau-Tkierry.  where  the  2nd  Division  turned  hack  the  ^reat  German  drive. 

A.  Temporary  Division  Headquarters.  B.  Permanent  Division  Headquarters.  C.  3rd  Brif^ade  Headquarters.  D.  4tli  Brigade  Headquarters. 
E.  23d  Infantry  Headquarters.  F.  9tli  Infantry  Headquarters.  G.  5tli  Marines  Headquarters.  H.  6tli  Marines  Headquarters.  K.  Rolling  kitchens. 
The  shaded  areas  indicate  woods.  The  colored  lines  show  the  American  front  on  June  5th  and  on  July  7th. 
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5tli  Marines  m  reserve  at  Montreuil,  skewing  individual  dugouts  into  win  ck  men  could  disappear  wken  Un( 
The  four  drawings  on  tkis  and  the  next  page  were  made  on  the  spot  by  Captain  ^Vallace  Morgan.  A.  E.  F. 


however,  by  the  efficient  organization  of  The  buoyant  effect  on  our  French  com-  was  passed  from  one  French  soldier  to 
the  division  motor-transport  service,  with  rades  in  arms  of  the  timely  arrival  of  another.  It  gave  them  renewed  hope, 
the  aid  of  the  excellent  French  roads.  13,000  .\merican  infantry,  and  of  their  It  added  strength  to  their  own  gallant 
Reserve  rations,  consisting  of  hard  bread  active  participation  in  the  battle  at  this  efforts  to  resist  the  invader.  The  line 
and  canned  meat,  were  sent  forward  in  critical  period  was  immediate  and  wide-  held.  The  (lerman  advance  on  Paris 
motor-trucks  and  were  distributed  from  spread.  The  news  was  carried  rapidly  had  been  checked,  and,  as  will  appear 
them  to  the  men  on  the  fighting-line.  By  along  the  French  lines  that  les  Atneri-  later,  permanently  checked, 
the  same  means,  one-half  million  rounds  of  cains  had  entered  the  line  in  large  force.  The  tlermans  subsequently  pushed  for- 
small  -  arms  ammunition  were  quickly  W'herever  they  had  met  the  enemy,  ward  detachments  with  machine  guns  in 
dumped  behind  each  brigade.  word  of  their  excellent  fighting  qualities  front  of  the  line  which  they  now  held,  but 
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ttey  did  not  advance  beyond 
the  line  occupied  by  the  Ameri- 
fanson  th'at  eventful  first  day  of 
June.  Our  own  forward  move¬ 
ment  was  soon  to  begin.  It  should 
be  noted  that  elements  of  our 
Third  Division  (Major-General 
Joseph  T.  Dickman)  had  also 
entered  the  fight  south  of  the 
Marne,  near  Chateau-Thierr>’, 
nhere  they  played  an  imjx)r- 
tant  part  in  preventing  the  Ger¬ 
mans  from  crossing  the  river. 

One  battalion  of  the  HOth  In¬ 
fantry  of  this  division  later 
went  into  the  battle  with  the 
French  division  on  our  right, 
taking  the  place  of  a  battalion  of 
the  9th  Infantry.  few  days 
later  part  of  the  28th  Division 
joined  the  battle-line  with  the 
French  in  their  attack  on  Hill 
iW. 

The  units  of  the  Second  Di- 
\nsion  that  were  to  follow  by  rail 
from  Chaumont-en-\’exin  began 
to  arrive.  The  5th  Machine- 
Gun  Battalion,  weary  and  dusty, 
but  eager  for  the  battle,  had 
made  a  wonderfully  quick  march 
and  was  already  at  the  front. 

The  prompt  coming  of  the  ar¬ 
tillery  was  most  fortunate.  As 
the  batteries  reached  the  de¬ 
training  ix)ints,  far  in  the  rear,  they 
were  hurried  forward  to  reinforce  the  six 
groups  of  French  artillery,  which  still 
maintained  their  positions.  The  2nd 
Engineers,  with  its  train,  was  assigned  to 
duty  with  the  infantry  brigades,  one  bat¬ 
talion  to  each  brigade.  I  recall  the  fine 
appearance  that  this  regiment  made  as  it 
marched  by  my  headquarters.  T'heir 
duty  was  to  dig  trenches,  but,  on  occasion. 


A  German  macKine-gun  position  in  Belleau  ^Voo<l. 


they  also  fought  as  infantry  and  fought 
exceedingly  well.  The  battalion  of  the 
Signal  Corps  at  once  began  the  work  of 
laying  telephone  lines,  connecting  division 
headquarters  with  those  of  subordinate 
units. 

.V  French  staff  otficer  had  come  from 
Chaumont-en-Vexin  with  word  that  the 
schedules  of  the  last  eighteen  trains  that 
were  a  part  of  the  rail  transport  of  the 


division  had  been  canceled,  and  that  the 
units  assigned  to  these  trains  were  coming 
overland  by  a  forced  march  of  seventy 
miles,  .\mong  these  were  most  of  the 
machine-gun  units.  As  the  need  of  ma¬ 
chine  guns  was  most  urgent,  the  motor¬ 
trucks  of  the  suppiy  train  were  emptied 
and  sent  to  transport  the  guns  and  per¬ 
sonnel  to  the  front. 

On  the  night  of  June  drd  what  remained 
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Second  Division 
29,  June,  18. 

Map  enlarged  from  )io/)po. 
plan  director.  Wood  lines 
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dated  6-18,  Ju.ne 

Barrage  map  of  the  battle  of  Vaux. 

Reproduced  from  the  original  working  map  in  possession  of  General  Bundy:  showing  (in  color)  the  successive  steps,  at  intervals  of  two  to  five  minutes, 
by  which  the  American  troops  advanced,  protected  by  the  moving  curtain  of  fire  technically  known  as  creeping  barrage. 

The  intervals  are  marked  H+2,  Hf4.  etc.,  denoting  Hour  t  2  minutes.  Hour  +  4  minutes,  etc. 


of  the  two  depleted  divisions  of  I'rench  Marines  came  into  contact  with  the  enemy  from  Triangle  to  the  left  extremity.  The 
infantry'  that  were  in  our  front  passed  and  successfully  resisted  his  attack.  On  12th  Field-Artillery  supported  the  4th 
through  our  lines  and  were  withdrawn  from  June  oth,  the  division,  complete  in  all  its  Brigade,  the  loth  Field-.\rtillery,  the  3rd 
the  battle  for  reorganization.  The  23rd  In-  elements,  took  over  the  sector  with  a  front  Brigade.  The  17th  Field-Artillery  sup- 
fantry  and  the  rest  of  the  detachment  under  of  about  twelve  kilometers,  extending  from  ported  both  infantry  brigades.  The  six 
Colonel  Malone,  which  had  been  sent  to  fill  the  southeast  comer  of  the  Bois  de  la  groups  of  French  artillery'  remained  on 
the  gap  between  Gandelu  and  Montigny,  Marette  to  a  point  on  the  Champillon-  duty  with  the  division, 
were  returned  to  their  respective  brigades,  Bussiares  road,  about  SOO  meters  north  of  The  terrain  is  hilly',  with  many  small 
the  23rd  Infantry' taking  position  on  the  left  Champillon.  The  Third  Brigade,  on  the  woods  that  at  this  season  afforded  excel- 
of  the  0th  Infantry.  On  June  4th.  almost  right,  extended  from  the  Bois  de  la  Marette  lent  concealment  for  the  troops  of  the  con- 
as  soon  as  they'  were  in  the  front  line,  the  to  Triangle;  the  Fourth  (Marine)  Brigade  tending  armies.  Good  roads  run  in  every 
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diitction,  connecting  the  numerous  vil¬ 
lages,  the  main  highway  being  the  Chateau- 
Thieny-I’aris  road.  On  the  German  side, 
our  front  was  occupied  by  two  divisions 
and  part  of  a  third.  They  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  ix)sition.  From  Hill  204,  the  crest 
of  which  they  held,  the  Paris  road  could  be 
observed  for  a  long  distance.  To  the 
northwest,  near  Etrepilly,  is  a  high  ridge 
which  overlooks  much  of  the  ground  that 
we  occupied.  They  also  had  control  of 
the  air,  and  watched  our  movements  from 
“sausage”  balloons  and  airplanes,  whose 
duty  it  wiis  to  inform  the  German  artillery. 
This  made  concealment  during  the  day- 


large  cans,  loaded  on  the  mule-drawn 
ration  carts.  Only  one  hot  meal  was 
served  during  the  twenty-four-hour  day, 
and  it  was  frequently  cold  by  the 
time  it  reached  the  men  in  the  front  line. 
This  continued  during  the  entire  forty  days 
in  which  the  division  held  the  front  line. 
We  received  the  French  ration,  a  part  of 
which  was  canned  beef  shipped  from 
Madagascar.  It  had  a  peculiar  taste 
which  our  men  did  not  like.  They  called 
it  “monkey  meat”  and  it  soon  became 
known  by  that  name  throughout  our  .\rmy. 

On  the  afternoon  of  June  6th,  the  Marine 
Brigade  began  the  attack  on  the  Belleau 


successful  attack  launched  from  it  would 
force  us  ofif  the  Paris  road,  our  main  source 
of  supply,  and  compel  us  to  fight  with  our 
backs  to  the  Marne  with  probably  disas¬ 
trous  results. 

It  was  not  our  intention  to  fight  a  purely 
defensive  battle.  From  the  very  day  of 
our  arrival,  in  France,  General  Pershing 
had  taken  every  occasion  to  inculcate  in 
his  army  the  spirit  of  the  offensive.  His 
teachings  were  now  bearing  fruit.  Every 
American  officer  and  soldier  knew  that  the 
best  way  to  hold  our  own  line  was  to  attack 
that  of  the  enemy.  General  Degoutte, 
who  in  the  meantime  had  established 


A  remarkable  airplane  pbotograpb  of  tbe  village  of  Vaux  after  tte  American  bombardment. 


b’ghl  hours  absolutely  necessarj'.  Xo 
movement  of  troops  near  the  front  could 
take  place  during  those  hours  without 
almost  certain  exposure  to  artillerj’  fire. 
Units  in  the  support  and  reserve,  miles 
from  the  front  line,  could  not  assemble  in 
the  open  for  the  same  reason.  We  were 
strengthening  our  position  by  digging 
trenches.  Those  engaged  in  that  work 
must  sleep  in  the  woods  during  the  day  and 
"ork  at  night. 

The  supply  of  cooked  or  hot  food  to  the 
front  line  was  most  difficult.  Xo  fires 
could  be  built,  as  the  tell-tale  smoke  would 
be  a  target  for  the  German  guns.  The 
rolling  kitchens  were  put  in  sheltered 
places  four  or  five  miles  in  the  rear  of  the 
front  line,  and  cooked  food  and  hot  coffee 
were  carried  forward  from  them  at  night  in 
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Wood  and  Bourfeches.  This  was  made  in 
conjunction  with  a  forward  movement  of 
the  French  164th  Division,  which  was  on 
the  left.  The  Belleau  Wood  extends  for  a 
distance  of  two  kilometers  in  length,  from 
north  to  south,  with  an  average  width  of 
more  than  a  kilometer.  It  is  very  broken, 
and  at  that  time  was  covered  in  many 
places  with  a  thick  undergrowth.  The 
Germans  had  been  prompt  to  see  its  value 
as  a  place  of  concealment  for  the  assembly 
of  infantry  and  machine  guns  to  continue 
their  attack.  They  had  occupied  it  im¬ 
mediately  with  a  regiment  of  infantry  and 
numerous  machine  guns  and  trench  mor¬ 
tars.  It  had  the  protection  of  their  ar¬ 
tillery,  placed  in  concealed  positions  to  the 
north.  .\s  long  as  they  held  it,  it  would  be 
an  ever-present  menace  to  our  line.  A 


corps  headquarters  at  Chamigny,  a  town 
on  the  Marne,  some  distance  to  the  rear, 
saw  the  importance  of  the  Belleau  VV’ood, 
and  was  in  full  accord  with  our  desire  to 
take  it  as  soon  as  possible.  Bouresches 
was  also  important,  as  one  of  the  strong 
points  of  the  German  first  line. 

Under  the  orders  of  General  Harbord, 
the  Marines  went  forward  to  the  attack  at 
5  P.M.,  after  a  short  artillery  prepara¬ 
tion — short  because  more  artillery  am¬ 
munition  could  not  at  that  time  be  spared. 
They  at  once  met  with  strong  opposition 
from  German  infantry  and  machine  g\ms 
located  in  the  woods.  This  veritable 
jungle  gave  the  best  possible  concealment 
for  the  machine-gun  nests,  while  the  rocks 
and  ravines  protected  the  enemy  from 
rifle  and  grenade,  and  even  from  artillery 
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fire.  With  a  gallantrj'  not  exceeded  in  the 
annals  of  the  war.  the  Marines  kept  at  their 
task.  When  one  enemy  machine-gun 
nest  was  captured,  they  found  themselves 
targets  for  others,  whose  gunners,  undis¬ 
covered,  had  witheld  their  tire  until  the 
moment  when  it  would  be  most  effective. 
When  nightfall  came,  after  the  long  sum¬ 
mer’s  day,  all  of  Helleau  Wood  was  not  in 
the  Marines’  ix>ssession,  but  they  had 
taken  part  of  it,  and  had  firmly  established 
themselves  in  jxjsition  to  renew  the  attack 
on  succeeding  days.  The  (ith  Marines  had 
suffered  the  loss  of  its  commander.  Colonel 
Catlin,  who  fell  severely  wounded  early  in 
the  advance. 

Boureches  was  ours  early  in  the  evening 
of  the  same  day.  Here  the  artillerj'  prepa¬ 
ration  had  been  more  effective,  and  the 
closely  following  infantr>'  attack  was  com¬ 
pletely  successful.  The  (iermans  counter¬ 
attacked,  but  were  driven  off  with  loss  of 
killed  and  prisoners.  The  Marines,  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  company  of  Engineers,  at  once 
began  to  fortify  their  positions  in  the  town, 
and  it  was  held  against  persistent  artillerj' 
fire,  including  gas  shells. 

In  the  attack  on  Boureches,  a  battalion 
of  the  23rd  Infantry',  finding  that  the 
Marines  on  their  left  were  advancing!  also 
eagerly  entered  the  fight.  It  was  not  the 


Roll-call  alter  tbe  battle,  Belleau  \Voo<l. 
Drawn  on  the  spot  by  Captain  J.  Andre  Smith.  A.  E.  F. 


intention  that  they  should  advance  at  that 
time,  but  this  fact  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  understood  by  the  battalion  com¬ 
mander,  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  a  disap¬ 
pointment  to  him,  as  well  as  to  his  bat¬ 
talion,  when  he  receiv’ed  orders  to  retire  to 
his  old  position.  The  results  of  the  day’s 
fighting  were  a  number  of  prisoners  and 
some  machine  guns  and  trench  mortars. 
Our  own  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  had 
been  hea\'’'. 


On  June  11th,  after  a  longer  artillery 
preparation  than  in  the  first  instance,  but 
still  not  entirely  effective  against  the  well- 
sheltered  German  machine-gun  nests,  the 
Marines  renewed  their  attack  in  the  Belleau 
Wood.  They  made  a  further  advance  and 
took  more  prisoners,  but  all  of  the  wood  was 
not  yet  ours.  'I'he  Ciermans  were  making  a 
determined  resistance.  They  were  put¬ 
ting  in  fresh  troops  and  were  subjecting  our 
lines  to  a  terrific  artillery  lM)mbardment  of 


high  explosive  and  gas  shells.  .Mthough 
the  wood  was  not  yet  cleared,  the  lines 
were  further  advanced  and  the  Marines 
had  taken  three  hundred  pri.soners.  .\ 
third  attack  resulted  in  more  prisoners  and 
more  machine  guns. 

In  the  meantime,  the  ffth  Infantry',  on 
the  right  of  our  line,  had  advanced  its 
jx)sition  to  the  northern  edge  of  the  Bois  de 
la  Marette  and  was  digging  in.  In  fact, 
the  entire  3rd  Brigade,  assisted  by  a 
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An  encampment,  Belleau  \Voocl. 


battalion  of  the  2nd  Engineers,  had  been 
every  night  in  strengthening  its 
lines,  which  were  continuously  under 
enemy  machine-gun  and  artillery  fire. 
The  defensive  part  that  this  brigade  was 
playing  was  very  difficult.  They  were 
having  heavy  losses  through  shell  fire  and 
gas  bombardments,  to  which  they  them¬ 
selves  could  not  reply.  Their  duty  now 
was  to  hold  their  lines.  Their  present 
action  was  confined  to  a  rifle  and  machine- 
gun  duel  with  the  enemy,  and  to  patrol 
encounters  between  the  lines.  The  time 
for  their  advance  was  to  come  later. 

The  artillery  brigade  was  doing  heroic 
work.  The  battery  commanders  and 
junior  officers  were  amply  proving  the 
value  of  the  teaching  they  had  received 
under  highly  trained  field-officers  of  long 
experience  in  the  Regular  Army.  Colonel 
McCloskey’s  regiment  of  75’s  worked  con¬ 
tinuously  with  the  4th  Brigade  in  prompt 
and  perfect  harmony.  It  was  the  same 
with  Colonel  Davis’s  regiment  and  the  3rd 
Brigade.  The  heavier  155’s,  under  Colo¬ 
nel  Bowley,  were  used  quickly  whenever 
good  targets  were  found.  Artillery  am¬ 
munition  was  now  more  plentiful,  and  we 
were  able  to  obtain  a  supply  of  gas  shells 
with  which  to  retaliate  for  the  gas  attacks 
of  the  Germans.  Thus  the  artillery  played 
a  controlling  part  in  the  battle.  Captured 
prisoners  gave  accounts  of  the  destructive 
and  disheartening  effect  of  our  terrific 
artillery  fire.  It  was  with  them  as  with  us; 
shells  reached  the  supports  and  reserv'es, 
and  the  routes  of  supply.  On  the  modern 
battle-field  no  place  is  safe. 

That  part  of  the  Marine  brigade  that 
was  still  fighting  in  the  Belleau  Wood  had 
become  so  exhausted  and  reduced  in  num¬ 


bers  that  relief  was  necessary.  It  could 
not  be  furnished  from  the  battalions  in 
the  brigade  and  di\'ision  reserv'e  because 
these  battalions  had  just  come  out  of  the 
front  line  and  were  not  in  condition  to 
immediately  return. 

The  7th  Infantry,  a  part  of  the  3rd 
Division,  was  behind  our  lines  as  .\rmy 
Reserve,  .\pplication  was  made  to  General 
Degoutte,  who  had  been  promoted  to 
the  command  of  the  6th  French  Army. 

for  the  use  of 
this  regiment 
for  six  days. 
Through  the 
courtesy  of 
General  Dick-, 
man.  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the 
3rd  Division, 
his  request 
was  granted, 
and  the  7th 
Infantry'  took 
the  place  of 
two  battalions 
of  Marines  in 
the  Belleau 
Wood ,  with 
one  battalion 
south  of  Tor- 
cy.  The  Ma¬ 
rine  battal¬ 
ions.  reduced 
in  numbers  by 
the  severe 
fighting,  were 
withdrawn  to 
billets  in 
towns  on  the 
Marne,  where 
they  had  five 
days’  rest  and 
received  re¬ 
placements. 
The  line  of 
the  23rd  In¬ 
fantry  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  in¬ 
clude  Bou- 
rwches,  thus 
relieving  the 


Marine  garrison  in  that  besieged  village. 

The  presence  of  the  7th  Infantry  was  of 
great  value.  The  battalion  south  of 
Torcy  advanced  its  position  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  village,  thus  straight¬ 
ening  a  reentrant  that  existed  in  our  lines 
at  that  point.  The  other  two  battalions 
fought  gallantly,  but  unsuccessfully,  to 
gain  the  northern  edge  of  the  Belleau 
Wood.  They  encountered  the  same  oppo¬ 
sition  that  had  held  the  Marines,  and  when 
they  were  relieved  at  the  end  of  six  days, 
the  northern  part  of  the  wood  was  still  in 
possession  of  the  Germans. 

The  Marine  battalions,  rested  and  in¬ 
creased  in  numbers  by  the  replacements, 
again  entered  the  Belleau  Wo«jd.  Led  by 
that  Marine  wheel-horse.  Colonel  W.  C. 
Neville,  whom  General  Harbord  had  at 
the  beginning  placed  in  direct  command  of 
the  attacking  troops,  they  went  into  the 
battle  with  renew^  vigor  and  determina¬ 
tion.  This  time  they  were  favored  with  a 
terrific  artillery  preparation  that  searched 
with  heavy  shells  every  part  of  the  wood 
still  remaining  in  the  enemy’s  hands,  as 
well  as  the  approaches  from  the  north. 
Complete  success  crowned  their  efforts. 
The  last  days  of  June  found  the  wood  com¬ 
pletely  in  our  hands,  and  the  enemy’s 
lines  were  far  across  the  open  ground  to 
the  north,  toward  the  railroad. 

The  material  results  of  this  long  and 
finally  victorious  contest  for  the  possession 
of  the  Belleau  Wood  were  over  eight  hun¬ 
dred  prisoners  and  a  large  number  of 
machine  guns  and  trench  mortars.  The 
prisoners  were  from  three  different  regi¬ 
ments  of  the  best  German  troops,  to  each 
of  which  had  successively  been  assigned 
the  task  of  withstanding  the  .\merican  on¬ 
slaught.  The  moral  effect  of  the  Marine 
success  was  very'  great,  and  extended  far 
from  that  Marne  battle-field  to  the  fire¬ 
sides  of  the  people  of  the  great  republic 
that  was  sending  its  sons  to  France  to 
fight  for  liberty. 

We  were  now  free  to  turn  our  attention 
to  the  3rd  Brigade,  which  had  been  so  pa¬ 
tiently  and  gallantly  holding  its  lines, 
subjected  to  an  almost  constant  artillery 
and  machine  gun  fue  for  nei.rly  a  month. 


In  Belleau 

Botli  picture*  drawn  on  tke  *pot  by  Captain  J.  Andr^  Smith.  A.  E.  F. 
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American  artillery  alter  a  bard  day  s  march. 

Drawn  by  Captain  Wallace  MorjJan.  A.  E.  F. 


Its  front  line  was  a  reentrant  angle,  with 
the  apex  at  le  Thiolet,  on  the  I’aris  road. 
From  there  the  line  ran  north  to  Bou- 
resches,  and  east  to  Monneaux,  where  it 
connected  with  the  French  .30th  Division. 
It  was  a  good  position,  and  had  been  made 
lietter  by  many  nights  of  digging.  But 
to  continue  to  occupy  it  meant  a  purely 
<lefensive  warfare,  which  was  not  according 
to  our  tenets.  .\n  offensive  against  \’aux 
and  the  woods  to  the  northwest  of  that 
village  had  for  some  time  lieen  planned,  but 


CONFIDE.NTUL 

2nd  DiWsion.  A.  E.  F.  (Regular). 

Second  Section.  G.  S. 

INFORMATION  BULLETIN— VAUX 
(June  29,  1918) 

1.  GENER.AL  INFORMATION: 

The  houses  are  till  built  of  hard,  flinty  stone,  with  an 
average  wall  thickness  of  45  cm.  The  height  of  the 
garden  wall  is  about  i  .9  meters  and  an  average  thick¬ 
ness  of  40  cm.  The  majority  of  the  garden  walls  are 
built  of  uncut  stone  and  the  greater  part  of  the  houses 
have  gardens.  There  is  no  church  and  no  school  in 
the  town.  The  average  width  of  the  streets  is  4 
meters;  and  the  height  of  houses.  13  to  14  meters. 
There  are  82  houses  in  the  town  and  prior  to  the  evac¬ 
uation  there  were  250  inhabitants.  The  majority  of 
them  were  well-to-do  and  their  establishments  were 
kept  accordingly. 

^e  railroad  that  encircles  the  town  on  the  north 
and  east  is  of  i -meter  gage. 

2.  ENEMY  TR(X)PS; 

The  area  which  includes  VAUX  is  held  by  the  ist 
Battalion  of  the  402d  Reg^ent  (201st  Division). 
The  402d  Regiment,  which  is  considered  the  best  in 
the  division,  forms  the  right  wing  of  the  dit-ision. 
It  has  one  battalion  in  the  line,  one  in  support  (prol> 
ably  in  BOIS  DES  BRULIT^)  and  one  battalion  in 
rest  billets  to  the  rear. 

The  2nd  Company  occupies  the  village  of  VAUX  on 
either  side  of  the  VAUX-MONNEAUX  ROAD. 
This  company  had  lost  6  men  killed  up  to  June  24. 
160  men  of  the  ist  Battalion  had  been  evacuated  due 
to  illness.  The  general  health  of  the  unit  appears  to 
be  poor.  The  present  strength  of  the  company 
consists  of  2  lieutenants,  I  Omzier  Stellvertreter,  1 


in  the  absence  of  resen-es,  it  could  not  be 
executed  until  the  4th  Brigade  had  com¬ 
pleted  its  offensive  in  the  Belleau  Wood. 

\'aux  lies  in  a  hollow,  commanded  by  the 
hills  to  the  north,  east  and  west.  Its  pos¬ 
session  was  by  no  means  a  prize  as  long  as 
the  Germans  held  those  hills.  The  plan 
of  attack,  therefore,  included  an  advance 
by  the  French  3t>th  Division  to  drive  the 
Germans  from  the  crest  of  Hill  204,  which 
was  the  key  to  that  part  of  the  line  and  to 
Chateau-Thierr)-.  The  Germans  had  been 


\Tze-Feldwebel  and  137  men.  of  which  90  are  combat 
troops.  There  is  one  assault  group  of  8  men.  There 
are  5  light  machine  guns  and  3  Granatenwerfer 
(grenade  throwers)  with  the  company.  Lieutenant 
Adamson  commands  the  company,  and  Lieutenant 
Mittag  has  the  second  platoon. 

3.  DEFENSIVE  ORGANIZATION  AND  DIS¬ 

POSITIONS: 

Both  of  the  southern  roads  into  VAUX  are  said  to 
be  furnished  with  tank  traps,  and  strong  barricades. 

There  is  a  trench-mortar  unit  in  the  eastern  part  of 
town,  consisting  of  I  officer.  30  men  and  4  trench 
mortars. 

The  Intelligence  Officer  of  the  Bn  is  located  in  the 
town,  together  with  a  telephone  detachment. 

The  command  post  is  located  in  the  central  part  of 
the  town.  .About  2  blocks  from  this  point  is  a  cellar 
in  which  are  located  2  sergeants  and  is  men. 

All  indications  point  to  the  fact  that  the  battalion 
that  holds  VAUX  has  its  main  position  in  the  BOIS 
DES  ROCHETS,  with  certain  elements  in  the  town 
itself  and  the  BOIS  LA  ROCHE.  In  all  probability 
there  is  but  one  company  located  in  the  town  and  at 
the  railroad  station  under  normal  conditions. 

4.  MACHINE  GUNS  AND  37  M.  M.  GUNS: 

Nine  machine  guns  have  be«m  located  in  the  town 

proper.  Two  of  these  command  the  two_  southern 
roads  into  the  town;  three  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
railroad  station;  one  commands  the  road  north  from 
VAUX  to  the  BOIS  DES  ROCHETS;  two  are  located 
in  houses  at  the  eastern  and  western  ends  of  the  town 
commanding  the  PARIS  ROAD,  and  the  ninth  is  at 
the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  town.  .At  least  three 
machine  guns  are  in  the  small  patch  of  woods  along 
the  P.ARIS  ROAD  just  west  of  the  town,  and  there 
is  one  northwest  of  this  wood  on  the  north  side  of  the 
PARIS  ROAD.  The  BOIS  LA  ROCHE  is  known 


forlityiiig  this  crest  for  a  month,  and  had 
occupied  with  machine  guns  the  woods  on 
the  southern  slope,  near  the  French  lines. 
I'he  Germans,  with  a  full  realization  of  its 
importance,  had  held  this  hill  against 
repeated  French  attacks. 

Colonel  Conger,  the  division  intelli¬ 
gence  officer,  had  established  an  excellent 
intelligence  service.  He  had  worked  with 
great  skill  and  energy  in  securing  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  enemy,  and  had  given  particular 
{Conihiued  on  page  62) 


to  be  permanently  occupied  and  to  have  several 
machine  guns,  and  at  least  one  437  m.  m.  gtm. 

Two  machine  guns  known  to  beon  the  western  slope 
of  Hill  204  may  ^so  be  available  to  fire  on  V.AUX. 

5.  WIRE: 

•Along  the  southern  edge  of  the  town  is  a  single  line 
of  wire,  which  along  the  eastern  edge  is  stren^hened 
to  four  lines  of  entanglements.  Three  lines  of  wire  at 
varying  intervals  protect  the  wood  just  west  of  the 
town  and  south  of  the  PARIS  ROAD. 

6.  TRENCHES: 

Parts  of  trenches  at  the  southeastern  edge  of  the 
town  are  visible  in  aeropltme  photographs.  There  are 
elements  of  trenches  on  the  northwestern  slope  of 
Hill  204.  Along  the  P.ARIS  ROAD  east  of  \  AUX 
are  a  certain  number  of  organized  machine  gun  and 
rifle  pits.  West  of  the  town  there  are  organized  pits 
along  the  road.  There  are  undoubtedly  completed 
trenches  in  the  small  patch  of  woods  south  of  the 
PARIS  ROAD  west  of  VAUX.  in  the  BOIS  LA 
ROCHE  and  BOIS  DES  ROCHETS. 

7.  MISCELLANEOUS: 

In  the  BOIS  DES  ROCHETS  it  is  believed  that 
there  are  about  s  batteries  of  77's.  Flashes  have  been 
seen  from  these  woods  constantly,  and  careful  observ¬ 
ation  of  the  angle  of  fall  and  of  sound  ranging  reports 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  at  least  a  num¬ 
ber  of  guns  in  the  wood  together  with  heavy  trench 
mortars  and  37  m.  m.  guns. 

The  BOIS  DE  BORNE  AGRON  is  constantly 
cupied  and  company  kitchens  are  believed  to  be  in  the 
woods.  T^ere  is  at  least  one  platoon  located  her^ 
and  in  all  probability  more  than  that.  Elements  of 
trenches  and  camouflaged  emplacements  protect  tta 
open  field  on  Hill  201  between  the  BOIS  DE  BOU- 
RECHES  and  BOIS  DE  BORNE  AGRON. 


An  Information  Bulletin,  showing  bow  mucb  tbe  American  Intelligence  bad  found  out  about  Yaux. 
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‘The  Otker  Ckeek 


How  Heroes  Learn  to 


Ttere  la  no  escape  for  a  kero — 


WHKN  your  fiance,  Vic¬ 
toria,  comes  marching 
home  to  you  with  a 
Croix  de  Guerre  dan¬ 
gling  from  his  coat  just 
over  his  heart,  don’t 
ask  him  what  that  funny  thing  is.  He  has 
gone  through  more  than  shell  fire  for  it. 

The  fact  is.  not  to  mince  matters,  before 
your  young  man  could  walk  off  with  that 
medal  for  conspicuous  gallantry,  for 
taking  more  chances  than  lay  in  his  actual 
line  of  duty,  he  had  to  stand  right  up  in 
front  of  a  lot  of  people  and  let  himself  be 
kissed  by  a  French  general! 

It  was  the  one  way  out.  There  are 
wounded  heroes  on  record  who  thought 
they  could  beat  the  game.  They  framed 
up  a  relapse  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  get  up 
and  go  out  to  receive  the  medal  and  the 
kiss.  They  stuck  in  bed  safe,  as  they  sup- 
posetl,  looking  for  the  decoration  to  come 
up  on  the  supper  tray. 

Nothing  like  it. 

Suddeidy  there  would  be  a  sort  of  stir  at 
the  end  of  the  ward  and  in  would  come  the 
relentless  general  accompanied  by  one 
aid  with  the  medal  and  another  with 
restoratives. 

Why  linger  over  trying  details?  The 
baffled  hero  always  received  his  medal 
and  the  kiss — one  for  each  cheek — quite 
regardless  of  the  presence  of  the  nurse  or 
the  proximity  of  two  chaps  from  his  own 
home  town. 

The  men  have  met  this  awkward  and 
painful  situation  as  they  have  everything 
else  with  true  Yankee  sang  froid  (French 
for  should- worryness).  As  one  wounded 
veteran  told  a  New  York  clergyman: 

“It  was  just  another  casualty.” 

But  couldn’t  we  have  taken  this  con¬ 


tingency  into  consideration?  Our 
men  could  have  been  taught  at  least 
the  rudiments  of  turning  the  other 
cheek.  They  could  have  begun 
on  cousins  and  sisters  and  aunts 
and  worked  onward  and  upward 
through  uncles  and  •  grandfathers 
to  generals. 

Several  Croix  de  Guerre  men,  dis¬ 
covered  in  a  debarkation  hospital, 
explained  their  survival  of  the 
ceremony  in  this  way:  “You  see. 
we  were  unconscious  at  the  time.” 

Another  decorated  fellow,  a 
complete  optimist,  claimed  that 
the  hardships  of  citation  were  much 
exaggerated. 

“VVhy,”  he  said,  “there’s  really 
nothing  to  it.  In  the  first  place, 
it’s  all  over  in  a  minute,  and  in  the 
second  place  the  general  doesn’t 
really  kiss  you  in  the  first  place.” 

And  still  others,  hardened  souls 
not  ashamed  of  a  bit  of  sentiment, 
say  it  was  a  moving  and  very  won¬ 
derful  experience. 

It  is  perhaps  possible  that  hav¬ 
ing  once  been  kissed,  returning  sol¬ 
diers  who  take  up  their  civrilian 
duties  as  firemen  and  postmen  and 
policemen  will  ciy’  themselves  to 
sleep  on  the  nights  that  their 
chiefs  fail  to  bestow  on  them  this 
token  of  appreciation. 

But,  on  the  whole,  we  feel  safe 
in  predicting  that  of  all  the  cus¬ 
toms  picked  up  in  “furrin  parts” 
this  kissing  game  will  be  the  first 
to  go. 

If  the  generals,  with  their 
scratchy  mustaches,  insist,  there 
is  always  revolution. 


— wben  a  general  bas  once 
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CLEAR  and  bold  in  Miss  Bruce’s 
firmest  handwriting,  the  legend 
stood  on  the  desk-calendar  for 
the  morrow' — “Fire  Hickman.” 
Miss  Bruce  looked  musingly  out 
of  the  office  window'  at  the 
sixty-horse-pow  er  Ferox,  wherein  the  about- 
to-be-eliminated  toiler  came  to  his  thirty- 
dollar-a-w'eek  job.  After  to-morrow  it 
wouldn’t  be  there.  The  Aero  Supply 
Factory  w'ould  be  the  better  for  its  absence. 
.\nd  Miss  Bruce  herself?  Certainly  she 
would  be  rid  of  a  troublous,  even  an  exas¬ 
perating  problem.  And  yet —  Her  look, 
reverting  to  the  calendar,  was  fixed  by  the 
date.  To-morrow'  would  mark  the  first 
anniversary  of  her  serv'ice  with  the  Aero. 
Well,  the  better  the  day,  the  lietter  the 
<leed.  Musing  back  over  the  crowded 
year,  she  forgot,  for  the  time,  the  fated 
Hickman. 

Leila  Bruce  had  come  to  Washington  to 
get  a  job  and  help  win  the  war.  To  this 
reasonable  ambition  her  family  had 
opposed  all  the  force  of  a  rather  conven¬ 
tional  tradition.  They  pointed  out  that 
she  was  not  inured  to  work  or  discipline, 
w  hich  w'as  undeniable.  They  alleged  that 
she  was  too  young,  which  w'as  debatable. 
They  vehemently  declared  that  she  was 
far  too  pretty,  and  that  Washington  was  no 
place  for  a  girl  w'ith  her  kind  of  eyes,  hair, 
skin  and  other  pleasing  specifications,  which 
was  (to  Leila’s  w'ay  of  thinking)  negligible. 
\\  hile  relations  argued  and  friends  pleaded 
and  suitors  raged  like  the  heathen,  she 
mortgaged  her  allowance  in  advance, 
packed  three  trunks,  declined  a  dozen 
pressing  invitations  ranging  from  house- 
parties  to  marriage,  departed  out  of  her 
own  place,  and  was  straightway  engulfed 
in  the  new,  strange,  confusing,  and  at  times 
disheartening  life  of  the  central  factory  of 
war,  where  so  many  wheels,  official  and 
unofficial,  go  buzzing,  whirring,  clacking, 
jKJunding  and  not  infrequently  interfering 
in  the  mightiest  enterprise  of  the  nation’s 
history. 

As  a  small  but  aspiring  cog  therein.  Miss 
Bruce  promptly  learned  that  dollars  and 
doughnuts  bore  a  more  intimate  inter¬ 
relation  than  she  had  ever  before  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  that  the  self-supporting,  in 
whose  ranks  she  had  definitely  enlisted, 
did  not  necessarily  take  a  taxi  just  because 
their  feet  hurt.  But  this  lesson  she  did  not 
learn  until,  wearied  and  enraged  by  the 
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failure  of  various  “pulls”  to  land  her  in 
anything  but  an  ornamental  sort  of  job. 
which  she  was  resolved  not  to  accept,  she 
had  finally  laid  seige  to  the  .\ero  Supply 
t'ompany  without  letters,  influence  or 
introduction. 

“But  what  do  you  want  to  do?”  qucrit\l 
Mr.  Brayton,  the  head  of  the  concern, 
hardly  more  than  a  boy  and  hardly  less 
than  a  genius,  looking  past  her  with  his 
moonish.  absent-minded  eyes. 

“Anything  that  will  release  a  man  to  go 
over  and  fight  for  me.” 

This  was  in  the  days  liefore  “release  a 
fighter”  had  liecome  a  slogan.  Young  Mr. 
Brayton  was  struck  with  the  idea.  “This 
place  is  full  of  them,”  said  he.  “Crazy- 
mad  to  go.  I  am  myself.” 

“So  am  I,”  said  the  girl.  “This  is  the 
next  liest.” 

“You  know  of  the  .\ero?”  He  warmed 
to  her,  speaking  with  the  pride  of  the  in¬ 
ventor.  “Yes;  our  little  trick  helps  one 
air-fighter  do  the  work  of  three.  What  are 
your  qualifications?” 

“Stenography  and  t\'pewriting — fair.  I 
learned  on  purpose  for  the  new  job.  I  am 
a  college  graduate — Smith.  I  can  also  add. 
subtract,  multiply  and  divide — ”  she 
paused  a  moment  for  emphasis,  “cor¬ 
rectly,”  she  concluded. 

The  point  went  home.  “Sit  at  that 
desk,  please,”  'said  Mr.  Brayton.  and  for 
half  an  hour  put  her  through  the  ordeal 
of  her  life.  At  the  conclusion  he  said 
abruptly:  “How  much?” 


“Enough  to  live  on.” 

“Humph!  Standards  vary.”  For  the 
first  time  the  far-away  regard  focused 
direct  on  her.  “How  much  did  that  dress 
cost?” 

“One  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  I 
think.” 

“Looks  it.  E.xpect  to  support  that 
style  on  what  you  earn?” 

“Xo.” 

“Report  to  me  to-morrow.  Twenty- 
five  a  week  to  begin  on.  More  when  you 
earn  it.” 

From  that  date  Leila  Bruce  settled  down 
to  interest  herself  in  the  inner  affairs  of  the 
Aero  Supplj'  Company  and  the  personnel 
of  the  .-Xero  proceeded  with  lively  interest 
to  interest  themselves  in  Miss  Bruce.  One 
of  the  first  things  they  learned  was  that 
she  was  wholly  comiK'tent  to  take  care  of 
herself,  despite  a  friendly,  almost  confiding 
manner,  a  caressing  voice,  a  pair  of  be¬ 
wildering  gray  eyes,  and  a  chin  with  a  tiny 
dimple  in  it  such  as  men  regarded  wonder¬ 
ing.  and  then  Uxiked  hastily  away,  lest  the 
temptation  to  indiscretion  overcome  them. 
Something  in  Miss  Bruce’s  bearing  sug¬ 
gested  that  indiscretion  in  the  matter  of 
that  dimple  would  be  ill-judged.  Within 
three  months  Miss  Bruce  was  confidential 
secretary'  to  Mr.  Brayton.  Five  months 
later  she  had  imperceptibly  risen  to  a 
position,  impossible  of  exact  definition. 
Brayton,  for  all  his  impersonal  absent- 
mindedness.  had  made  a  shrewd  discovery 
about  her.  Just  as  some  people  are 
dowered  with  an  instinctive  control  over 
inanimate  mechanisms,  Leila  Bruce,  her 
employer  discerned,  possessed  the  master- 
touch  for  human  machinery'.  People 
would  do  things  for  her  which  they  would 
not  do  for  any  one  else.  In  the  over¬ 
strained,  overdriven,  hurried  and  harried 
factory'  world  of  the  Aero,  this  was  a 
quality'  precious  bey'ond  words.  By  virtue 
of  it  Miss  Bruce  found  herself  more  and 
more  taking  the  burden  of  detail  off  the 
Big  Boss’s  shoulders.  The  next  step  was 
her  establishment  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Bray¬ 
ton,  at  a  princely  salary'  of  fifty  dollars  a 
week,  which  would  almost  have  dressed 
and  outfitted  her  and  taken  care  of  her  car 
and  her  clubs  in  the  old  life.  Nothing 
could  better  indicate  her  status  with  her 
fellows  than  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
single  note  of  jealousy  over  the  rapid  rise. 
She  had  worketl  day,  night,  and  often 
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,  and  had  fairly  bloomed  on  each  discharge  Hickman  reappeared  in  his  for  some  months  before  Leila  Bruce  so 
»p”  adored  her.  They  purring  Ferox  on  pay-day,  and  was  trans-  much  as  set  eyes  on  him.  On  the  occasion 
e  Little  Boss.  ferred,  at  Air.  Brayton’s  direction,  to  of  their  first  encounter  he  was  seated  in  a 

■or  the  first  time,  she  was  some  other  protesting  department.  \\Tiy,  comer  of  the  outer  oflSce,  on  a  sweltering 
critic^  problem,  embodied  was  the  standard  mystery  of  the  office.  day,  looking  as  cool  and  trim  amidst  the 
lo — “Fire  Hickman.”  She  Hickman  had  languidly  wandered  out  of  moist  and  sticky  humanity  about  him  as  if 
at  the  calendar.  the  inner  map  of  Washington,  the  world  of  he  had  just  stepped  off  a  cake  of  ice.  He 

said  she,  “if  it  costs  me  my  big  hotels  and  luxurious  restaurants,  of  was  clad  like  the  lily  of  the  field,  and  gave 
clubs  and  late  hours  and  the  ease  and  gloiy  an  effect  of  the  indifference  and  superiority 

'  to  toil  generally  attributed 

V  to  that  flower.  To  Leila 

^ Bruce’s  tired,  and,  if  the 
^  '  truth  were  known,  some- 

what  homesick  eyes,  he  was 
lite  a  refreshing  breath  from 

^ ^ ^ ^  I 

The  young  man  thrust  out 

nuch  did  that  dress  cost.'  Cixpect  to  support  that  style  on  what  you  earn.'  ^  hard  and  sun-browned 

hand.  “I’m  glad  to  give 

o  look  appropriately  stem,  of  life,  into  the  Aero.  He  had  arrived  in  you  the  opportunity  of  making  my  ac¬ 
re  of  her  lips  was  almost  good  time  to  avoid  the  draft,  a  coincidence  quaintance.  You  ought  to  know  me,  Miss 
which,  considering  his  age  of  thirty-odd,  Bruce,”  he  averred  confidently.  “I’m 
.II  his  air  of  well-being,  and  his  comprehen-  Carter  Hickman.” 

sive  uselessness  on  the  job,  did  not  favor-  Aliss  Bruce  shook  hands  automatically, 
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“Cheese  it!  The  Cop! " 


“Oh,  yes,”  said  the  girl  with  interest. 
“I’ve  heard  of  you.  But  you  never  stay 
discharged!” 

“That’s  my  volatile  temperament.  I 
never  stay  anything.  Two  weeks  is  my 
record  in  any  one  department.” 

“What  did  you  come  in  as?” 

“Bookkeeper.” 

“Why  aren’t  you  in  the  accounting- 
room  then?” 

“Constitutional  skepticism  regarding 
seven  times  nine;  whether  it  really  is  fifty- 
four  or  vice  versa.  I’m  an  agnostic  on 
mathematics,  if  not  actually  an  infidel.” 

“How  did  you  ever  get  in  here?” 

“Pull.” 

“.^t  least  you’re  frank  about  it.” 

“My  last  remaining  virtue.” 

“Did  you  come  here  to  work — or  not?” 
she  asked  severely. 

“Not  principally.  It’s  rather  out  of  my 


line.  But  I’ve  had  a  change  of  heart.” 

She  looked  at  him  hard  and  straight, 
but  he  endured  the  ordeal  with  serenity. 
“Fact,”  he  assured  her.  “Seeing  you  here 
has  rather  put  it  up  to  me.  If  you  can 
stand  it,  I  ought  to  be  able  to.  For  I’ll 
bet  a  hat  you’re  no  more  used  to  hard  work 
than  I  am.  Don’t  you  need  a  faithful 
assistant.  Miss  Bruce?”  he  asked  in¬ 
gratiatingly. 

Miss  Bruce’s  expression  was  uncompro¬ 
mising.  “Mr.  Hickman,  how  much  are 
you  drawing?” 

“Thirty  a  week.” 

“Do  you  need  it?” 

“I’m  on  hand  with  touching  regularity 
every  Saturday.  Old  Faithful — as  you 
see.” 

“And  you’re  willing  to  take  it  without 
earning  it?” 

The  color  flooded  up  under  his  bronzed 


skin,  but  the  tone  of  hig 
prompt  response  was  one  of 
um'mpaired  good  humor.  “I’ve 
just  offered  my  services  to  you 
in  any  capacity  however  hum¬ 
ble.” 

Miss  Bruce’s  small  chin  set 
with  such  determination  that 
a  sunbeam  which  had  been 
hovering  above  the  dimple 
with  intent  to  alight,  flew 
away  in  alarm.  “Very  well. 
You  may  bring  me  in  some  ' 
luncheon.  Have  it  here  in  half 
an  hour,  please.” 

“Yes,  ma’am.  What  shall  I 

send  in?” 

“Something  light  and— a 
salad  and  tea.  .\nd,  Mr.  Hick¬ 
man,  I  did  not  say  ‘Send,’  I 
said  ‘Bring!’  ” 

“Do  you  mean  it?” 

She  turned  at  the  door  and 
looked  at  him  steadily,  with¬ 
out  replying.  He  read  the 
challenge  in  her  eyes. 

“At  12:45,”  he  said.  “Right!” 
At  12:44  the  subdued  purr¬ 
ing  of  a  large  and  smooth  mo¬ 
tor  sounded  outside  the  win¬ 
dow.  At  12:48  there  was  ill- 
subdued  mirth '  in  the  outer 
room.  .\t  12:48:10  a  white- 
bosomed,  dress-jacketed  waiter 
propelled,  a  perfectly  appointed 
serving  -  table  up  to  Miss 
Bruce’s  desk,  uncovered  with 
*empressement  iced  consomme,  a 
marvelous  concoction  of  p4te, 
alligator  i)ear,  and  a  tea-caddy, 
with  service  for  two.  The  aston¬ 
ished  girl  regarded  with  a  sud¬ 
denly  stimulated  appetite  such 
a  repast  as  she  had  seldom 
seen  since  she  took  to  living  on 
her  salary. 

“Where  does  this  come 
from?”  she  asked  the  waiter. 

“Special  service  from  the 
Hotel  Allingham,  ma’am.” 

At  the  sound  of  the  voice. 
Miss  Bruce’s  stimulated  appe¬ 
tite  waned.  The  waiter  was 
Mr.  Hickman. 

“Oh,  Lord!”  sounded  in  a 
gurgling  whisper  from  beyond, 
and  the  Little  Boss  turned  in 
time  to  detect  the  withdrawing 
faces  of  Tracy,  Borland,  and 
Eaves,  the  three  young  drafts¬ 
men  of  the  outer  office. 

“Come  in,”  she  bade  them.  “Come 
in  at  once  and  have  luncheon.” 

Nobody  in  the  .\ero  ever  dreamed  of 
questioning  an  order  of  the  Little  Boss. 
The  three  husky  youngsters  trooped  joy¬ 
fully  in  to  share  the  highly  approved  del¬ 
icacies,  and  ordered  the  waiter^  around 
most  tyrannically.  Miss  Bruce  paid  the 
bill,  reflecting  that  her  method  of  disciplin¬ 
ing  the  proud  spirit  of  Hickman  had 
proved  expensive.  He  took  her  dollar  tip 
without  a  qualm,  and  she  watched  him 
trundle  the  service-table  to  his  car,  de¬ 
liver  it  to  the  authentic  waiter  (whose 
apparel  he  had  borrowed),  and  taking  the 
wheel,  disappear.  When  he  returned  he 
was  in  his  own  proper  garb  of  unim¬ 
peachable  fitness. 

“.Anything  else.  Miss  Bruce?”  he  in¬ 
quired  cheerily. 

The  girl  looked  at  him  with  the  serene 
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fjgard  of  a  cherub  masking  a  burning 
desire  for  revenge.  “You  really  wish  to 
be  of  use?” 

“Ido.” 

“\'ery  well,  I  have  a  job  for  yoti.” 

“VV'hat  is  it?” 

“A  man’s  job.  Enlist.” 

This  time  the  score  was  to  her.  He 
winced.  “Thank  you,”  he  said  in  an  odd 
tone,  and  went  out. 

Puzzled  and  by  no  means  satisfied,  the 
Little  Boss  referred  the  case  of  Carter 
Hickman  to  the  Big  Boss. 

“Nothing  to  be  done,”  he  said  curtly. 

“You’ve  made  me  responsible  for  the 
morale  of  the  Aero,”  she  said  resolutely. 
“He’s  hurting  it.  His  very  presence  here, 
on  ‘pull,’  is  demoralizing.” 

“I  suppose  so,”  sighed  the  other. 
‘  We’ve  got  to  stand  it.  Mr.  Ellers  put 
him  here.  He’s  some  relation,  I  believe.” 
Ellers  was  the  backer  of  the  enterprise,  to 
whom  Brayton  owed  much.  “It’s  the 
only  thing  Mr.  Ellers  ever  forced  on  me; 
and  I  can’t  even  protest.” 

“I  advised  Mr.  Hickman  to  enlist,”  said 
Leila,  her  soft  eyes  showing  a  lively  light, 
"but  he  prefers  our  thirty  a  week  to  the 
.\nny’s  thirty  a  month.  He’s  conscien¬ 


tiously  regular  on  pay-day  if  at  no  other 
time.” 

“To  keep  himself  on  the  roster,”  ex¬ 
plained  Mr.  Brayton.  “That  constitutes 
his  exemption;  worker  in  an  essential  war 
industry,  you  know.” 

“Worker,  indeed!”  returned  Leila  con¬ 
temptuously.  “He’s  a  plain  slacker.  lie’s 
what  the  lawyers  call  irrelevant,  incom¬ 
petent,  and  immaterial.” 

Which  unconsidered  remark  being 
overheard  by  young  Eaves,  who  had  come 
in  for  directions,  was  forthwith  retailed  for 
the  edification  of  his  two  comrades  and 
thence  passed  around  amongst  the  office 
force. 

Meantime,  Mr.  Carter  Hickman,  at 
Miss  Bruce’s  orders,  became  a  species  of 
general  errand  boy  for  the  office.  If  he 
carried  out  his  petty  missions  in  a  sixty- 
horse-power  Ferox,  that  was  his  concern; 
he  certainly  did  them  swiftly,  conscien¬ 
tiously,  even  suavely.  .And  the  better  he 
did  them  the  more  he  got  on  Miss  Bruce’s 
nerves.  To  make,  matters  worse,  he 
would  find  out  on  what  evenings  she  was 
returning  to  the  office,  and,  coming  back 
in  his  car,  would  (after  it  was  made  plain  to 
him  that  she  would  not  accept  his  offer  of  a 
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lift)  unobtrusively  trail  her  home,  half  a 
block, behind,  which  at  late  hours  and  in 
lonely  streets  was  not  without  its  quality  of 
comfort.  But  the  effect  upon  the  .Aero 
force  of  a  messenger  who  habitually  wore  a 
coat-flower  and  went  about  in  a  six-thou- 
sand-doUar  Ferox,  was  disconcerting  and 
made  for  possible  trouble.  The  trouble  ma¬ 
terialized  out  of  Leila’s  chance  characteriza¬ 
tion  of  Hickman,  and  its  development  by 
the  three  irrepressibles  of  the  outer  office, 
who  had  promptly  organized  the  Exalted 
Order  of  Irrelevance,  Incompetence,  and 
Immateriality,  and  unanimously  elected 
(/«  absentid)  the  Hon.  Carter  Hickman 
to  its  chief  post  of  ease  and  languor  as 
Most  Illustrious  Idler  of  the  Order.  The 
joke  spread,  as  light-hearted  nonsense  will 
in  an  atmosphere  of  overwork  and  over¬ 
strain,  and  its  chief  but  still  unenlightened 
feature,  found  himself  the  subject  of 
covert  mirth  which  he  failed  to  compre¬ 
hend  as  he  went  his  leisurely  ways.  He 
took  it  with  a  smile.  Long  since  he  had 
resolved  to  take  whatever  might  attach 
to  his  highly  anomalous  job  with  a  smile. 
If  the  smile  had  hardened  somewhat,  sc 
had  the  resolution  and  the  character  be 
neath  it. 
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On  this  particular  pay-day,  as  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  office,  he  heard  a  not-suffi- 
ciently  subdued  voice  say:  “Here  comes 
Three-I’d  Hicksy.  Let’s  give  him  the 
full  salute  of  our  lofty  cult.” 

Three  young  huskies  turned  on  their 
high  stools  toward  Hickman,  entering. 
Three  brawny  hands  were  raised  to  their 
pale  brows  and  lowered  to  conceal,  coyly 
but  inadequately,  three  cavernous  yawns. 
The  trio  then  snored  thrice,  after  which 
they  dropped  their  heads  heavily  on  their 
desks  and  became  dead  to  the  world. 

“That’s  very  pretty,”  approved  the 
beneficiary  of  the  expert  drill.  “But  what 
does  it  mean?” 

“College  yell  of  the  1. 1. 1.,”  answered  a 
drowsy  voice. 

“Reserved  for  our  revered  leader  and 
the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,”  mumbled 
another. 

“Sn-n-n-awiW”  observed  the  third 
raucously. 

Being  still  at  rest,  all  three  missed  Mr. 


Carter  Hickman’s  smile  as  he  advanced 
quietly. 

“WTiere  do  I  come  in?  Begin  at  the 
beginning,  please.  Why  ‘Three-I’d 
Hicksy’?  ” 

The  three  answered  through  their  noses 
alone.  That  snore  was  their  last. 
Startled  from  a  difficult  reckoning  at  her 
desk,  Leila  Bruce  hurried  to  the  door  with 
a  primary  impression  that  the  Uhlans  had 
invaded  Washington  via  the  Aero  plant. 
Her  first  survey  did  little  to  reassure  her. 
The  air  of  the  outer  office  was  frill  of  arms, 
legs,  furniture,  ledgers,  grunts  and  curses, 
all  revolving  around  a  common  center  in 
which  a  miraculously  preserved  gardenia 
shone  like  an  oriflamme.  By  which  token 
she  knew  that  Mr.  Carter  Hickman  was 
among  those  present.  Suddenly  an  ap¬ 
palled  voice  emerged  from  the  whirl: 
“Cheese  it!  The  cop!” 

The  human  tangle  unraveled.  Four 
disheveled  rioters,  three  abashed  and  one 
defiant,  faced  the  terrors  of  the  Little 


“Mr.  Hick  man,  what  are  you  doing  down  here?" 


Boss’s  dread  eyes.  But  deep  in  those  eyes 
something  flickered  and  danced,  and  one 
little  hand  was  pressed  over  the  upper  lip 
as  she  sounded  the  call  to  judgment  in  a 
slightly  tremulous  voice:  “Well?” 

The  three  youths  undertook  to  explain 
all  at  once. 

“He  soaked  me  in  the  jaw!”  said  Borland. 
“He  banged  my  he^  on  the  desk!” 
charged  Tracy.  • 

“He  butted  me  off  my  stool!”  accused 
Eaves. 

The  Little  Boss  Icfoked  at  Carter  Hick¬ 
man.  His  coat  was  ripped  across  the 
back.  A  loose  end  of  his  collar  was  co¬ 
quetting  with  his  ear.  Puffiness  of  an  un¬ 
mistakable  nature  w’as  already  manifesting 
itself ,  at  the  corner  of  one  eye,  and  a 
scratch  on  his  forehead  was  bleeding 
gently.  He  was  smiling.  And  that  smile 
went  deep  into  Leila  Bruce’s  consciousness 
and  inspired  a  lively  distrust  of  a  previ¬ 
ously  formed  judgment.  It  was  an  illumi¬ 
native,  suggestive  and  revealing  smile.  It 
was  perhaps — so  the  Little  Boss 
reflected  —  the  kind  of  smile 
that  goes  over  the  top  at  zero 
hour  and  is  unprofitable  for  the 
Hun  to  meet.  Again  she  won¬ 
dered  and  puzzled  about  him. 
But  more  immediate  matters 
called  for  settlement. 

“Is  it  true?”  she  asked. 

Mr.  Carter  Hickman  care¬ 
fully  adjusted  his  gardenia. 
“Approximately,”  he  said; 
“atout  two-thirds,  in  fact.” 
“What  is  the  other  third?” 

“I  only  tackled  the  nearest 
two,”  he  explained.  “My  doc¬ 
tor  forbids  over-exercise.”  He 
panted  a  little  and  put  a  hand 
to  his  chest.  “The  pink  hip¬ 
popotamus  with  the  mustache 
fell  off  his  perch  without  any 
help  from  me.  Panic,  I  sup¬ 
pose.” 

“I’ll  see  you  outside  for 
that,”  growled  the  outraged 
Eaves. 

“I  think,”  said  the  Little 
Boss,  judiciously,  “that  this  is 
a  case  for  the  authorities.  Mr. 
Borland,  if  your  lip  isn’t  too 
much  swollen,  call  up  the  police 
station.” 

“Are  you  going  to  have  us 
arrested?”  queried  Tracy,  in¬ 
credulously. 

“Not  you.  Hitn.” 

The  three  burst  into  agonized 
protests. 

“That’s  worse.” 

“Arrest  him  for  trying  to  lick 
three  of  us?” 

“All  of  us  bigger  than  he  b!” 
“We’d  be  guyed  out  of  the 

^^Me!  I’ll  quit  first.”  ’ 

Then  chorus,  crescendo:  “Aw, 
Miss  Leila!  Have  a  heart!” 

The  Little  Boss  swept  them 
with  a  look  of  lofty  reprehen¬ 
sion,  somewhat  vitiated  by  a 
dbtinct  trembling  at  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  her  mouth. 

“Go  back  to  your  work — 
infants!”  she  said.  And  to 
Mr.  Carter  Hickman,  “Come 
inside,  please.” 

Mr.  Hickman  brushed  hb 
{Continued  on  page  go) 
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W^kat  SkouU  tlie  ew  Congress  Do? 

A  Symposium  of  Answers  to  tins  Question  ty  Prominent 
Members  of  tbe  Sixty-Sixtb  C( 
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WHEN  tbe  Sixty-Sixtb  Congress  assembles  in  March  it  will  be  called  upon  to  deal  witb  a  series  of  ques¬ 
tions  transcending  in  importance  and  in  diHiculty  any  that  bave  confronted  any  legislative  body  in  tbis 
country.  Tbe  demobilization  of  our  military  forces,  tbe  protection  of  our  national  finances,  tbe  man¬ 
agement  of  tbe  railroads,  tbe  future  of  our  tariff  policy  and  of  our  military  policy,  of  our  merchant  marine, 
and  tbe  ratification  of  tbe  treaty  of  peace  are  some  of  tbe  major  problems  arising  from  our  internal  dislocation, 
and  our  new  international  position  due  to  tbe  war. 

It  is  of  vital  interest  to  tbe  country  to  know  in  what  spirit  and  with  what  plans  this  new  Congress  approaches 
these  problems.  EVERYBODY’S  has  accordingly  asked  a  number  of  tbe  leaders  of  both  Houses  to  outline  briefly 
their  views  of  tbe  new  legislation  required  to  handle  tbe  questions  of  readjustment.  Some  were  unable,  and  others 
unwilling,  to  comply.  V/e  publish  here,  without  comment,  as  many  as  possible  of  tbe  replies. 

For  tbis  month  tbe  Symposium  displaces  our  “After  Peace — ?  department,  which  is  conducted  as  an  open 
forum,  devoted  to  tbe  problems  of  world  reconstruction.  Tbis  department  will  appear  as  usual  in  tbe  April  number. 


Senator  Hiram  Joknson 
of  California 

Republican  and  Progressive 

THK  problems  presented  in  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  great  war  w’ere  no  more 
difficult  than  those  which  will  come 
during  the  reconstruction  period.  In 
the  entire  metamorphosis  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  the  sudden  wrench  in  its  indus¬ 
tries,  in  dealing  with  public  and  quasi¬ 
public  enterprises,  there  has  been  an  utter 
change  in  the  current  of  our  national  life. 
The  old  individualistic  democracy  of  every 
man  for  himself  yielded  under  the  stern 
necessity  of  war  to  all  for  the  state. 

The  old  order  in  its  entirety,  of  course, 
will  not  return,  and  we  must  prepare  care¬ 
fully,  patiently,  thoroughly  for  the  new 
order,  where  the  state  has  reciprocal 
obligations  and  duties  to  the  people. 

We  must  safely  steer  our  course  between 
Bolshevism  on  the  one  hand  and  reaction 
on  the  other.  As  I  have  recently  said,  I 
reecho  the  bold  declaration  of  Lloyd 
George,  “I  do  not  fear  revolution.  I  fear 
reaction.” 

Upon  the  question  of  government  own¬ 
ership  I  repeat  what  I  said  in  the  Senate 
during  the  debate  upon  the  bill  authorizing 
die  taking  over  of  the  railroads. 

Personally,  for  many  years  I  have  fa- 
'ored  the  ownership  by  the  Government  of 
those  things  which  were  essentially  public, 
which  had  become  necessities  in  the  pub¬ 


lic’s  use.  I  would  not,  therefore,  had  I  the 
power,  return  the  railroads  to  their  private 
owners.  Upon  such  terms  as  may  be  just 
and  fair  to  the  owners,  the  stockholders, 
and  the  bondholders  of  railroad  properties, 
I  would  have  the  Government  take  them; 
but  in  being  just  and  fair  to  the  railroad 
owners  I  would  have  scrupulous  care 
taken  that  we  were  just  and  fair  to  the 
people  as  well. 

The  views  which  I  entertain  and  express 
to-day  upon  government  ownership  are 
not  the  product  of  a  day  nor  the  result  of 
recent  events.  Years  and  years  of  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  railroad  transporta¬ 
tion  in  its  various  phases  finally  convinced 
me  that  the  only  way  in  which  the  inter¬ 
twining  difficulties  of  the  railroad  situation 
could  be  solved  was  by  the  Government 
itself.  The  American  people  for  many, 
many  years  have  been  dealing  with  the 
intricate  and  important  question  of  rail¬ 
road  transportation  and  railroad  manage¬ 
ment  with  rather  indifferent  success,  and, 
just  as  great  crises  have  ever  decided  the 
most  momentous  world  problems,  so  our 
war,  with  our  railroads,  has  finally  pointed 
the  way. 

The  problem  has  been,  first,  an  economic 
problem  of  economic  liberty,  and  out  of 
this  has  grown  all  the-  other  perplexing 
questions.  By  a  system  of  regulation 
which  has  grown  up  of  late  years,  some  of 
these  problems  have  been  solved,  but  by  no 
means  all.  Regulation,  sometimes  dras¬ 
tic,  sometimes  lax,  has  been  undertaken  by 
the  various  states.  Regulation  by  the 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been 
undertaken  on  behalf  of  the  nation.  I 
have  heard  it  stated  again  and  again  that 
railroad  regulation  has  been  a  failure. 

I  do  not  by  any  means  concede  that  fact. 
In  the  jurisdiction  from  which  I  come  it 
has  been  a  marked  success,  winning  alike 
the  praise  of  the  people  and  the  roads 
themselves;  but  the  consensus  of  opinion, 
apparently,  here  is  that  in  the  larger 
sense  we  have  failed  in  our  railroad  regula¬ 
tion — failed  either  in  recognizing  the  fun¬ 
damental  economic  question  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  public  or  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  financial  question  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  railroad. 

If  it  be  true  that  railroad  regulation  has 
failed  in  the  United  States,  then,  of  course, 
there  is  but  one  alternative,  and  that  is 
government  ownership.  If  it  be  true,  as 
has  been  insisted  again  and  again,  that 
regulation  has  been  unjust  to  railroads  and 
has  not  accomplished  its  real  design,  then 
these  gentlemen  asserting  this  should  wel¬ 
come  with  me  the  advent  of  permanent 
government  control  and  ownership. 

The  words  “government  ownership,” 
apparently,  have  a  singularly  chilling 
effect.  A  perfect  paralysis  of  fear  is  en¬ 
gendered  by  the  very  suggestion;  and  this 
seems  so,  even  though  the  logic  of  events 
points  but  one  way,  and  the  action  of  the 
Government  in  taking  possession  of  the 
roads  can  mean  but  one  thing. 

Volumes  have  been  written  in  the  past  of 
the  superiority  of  private  management. 
The  railroad  propagandist  has  plastered 
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the  whole  nation  with  demonstrations  of 
the  superiority  of  private  efficiency.  The 
question,  though,  has  been  decided.  It  is 
no  longer  academic.  The  pitiless  logic  of 
events  has  determined  it.  Private  man¬ 
agement  and  the  boasted  efficiency  of  pri¬ 
vate  management  could  not  do  the  job. 
They  acknowledged  defeat,  and  govern¬ 
ment  management  succeeded.  Two  months 
ago  I  would  have  been  prepaiyd  to  meet, 
and  to  meet  fully,  every  argument  pre¬ 
sented  in  favor  of  the  efficiency  of  private 
management  as  contrasted  with  the  effici¬ 
ency  of  government  management.  But 
the  question  now  is  no  longer  debatable. 

The  objection  most  frequently  voiced  on 
both  sides  of  the  Chamber  to  government 
ownership  is  that  politics  would  play  an 
important  and  injurious  part  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  roads.  I  have  little  or  no 
fear  of  the  politics  which  might  be  done  in 
a  government-owned  road. 

In  the  state  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  we  have  had  our  experience  in 
the  kind  of  politics  done  under  private 
management  and  by  the  efficiency  of  pri¬ 
vate  management  of  railroads.  We  have 
seen  there  only  the  replica  of  what  has 
occurred  in  many  states — a  great  transpor¬ 
tation  company,  as  a  short  cut  to  govern¬ 
mental  favors,  taking  possession  of  the 
government  itself. 

We  saw  there  for  a  period  of  nearly 
forty  years  every  political  office  in  the  gift 
of  that  railroad  company.  We  saw  legis¬ 
latures  and  courts  corrupted  and  a  power 
within  the  state  which  used  the  state  as 
a  mere  appurtenance  to  a  railroad  system. 
We  saw  the  kind  of  politics  which  led  men 
to  the  polls  like  sheep  to  the  shambles, 
which  made  the  very  bread  and  butter 
of  women  and  children  depend  upon  the 
ticket  a  railroad  employee  should  vote. 
We  saw  the  most  beautiful  state  in  all 
this  I'nion  honeycombed  with  corruption 
and  a  people  second  to  none  on  earth 
cowering  under  a  political  and  commercial 
terrorism. 

I  will  risk  any  kind  of  politics  under 
government  ownership  rather  than  the  pol¬ 
itics  1  have  seen  under  private  ownership. 

My  state  is  not  alone  in  these  experi¬ 
ences.  1  would  like  the  public  to  know  the 
fascinating  stor>'  of  Charles  Francis 
Adams  of  the  Erie  road.  I  would  like  to 
put  the  original  agreements  which  he  for 
the  first  time  presented  to  a  startled 
nation.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  the  story 
of  the  New  Haven  road,  of  its  wild  finance, 
of  railroad  wreckers  and  of  railroad  organ¬ 
izers.  If  space  permitted  I  would  like  to 
dwell  with  you  upon  the  Union  Pacific  and 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  New  York 
Central,  and  I  would  like  to  point  the  moral 
from  the  story  of  all  these  privately  owned 
railroads — the  moral  that  every  man  to¬ 
day  ought  fully  to  understand.  The  tale 
of  private  management  is  a  sordid  and  a. 
wretched  one,  a  wicked  and  cruel  tale. 
It  is  the  story  of  greed  and  avarice,  of 
plunder  and  wrong  and  corruption. 

I  would  not  have  you  believe  that  all 
private  management  is  of  the  sort  which 
1  have  here  condemned  and  to  which  I  have 
here  adverted.  There  are  many  railroads 
privately  managed  fairly,  honorably  and 
justly.  I  am  not  condemning,  by  what  I 
have  said,  individuals  at  all.  I  would 
protect  investors  in  legitimate  railroad 
securities  to  the  uttermost  limit;  and  noth¬ 
ing  better  demonstrates  how  governmental 
action  does  protect  the  value  of  railroad 


securities  than  the  sudden  and  remarkable 
jump  in  all  the  railroad  stocks  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  December,  1917,  when 
the  President  proclaimed  the  seizure  of  the 
roads.  I  have  been  condemning  the  sys¬ 
tem,  the  system  which  has  made  possible 
the  wreckage  and  wrongs,  the  corruption 
and  infamy,  and  the  system  has  been 
painted  so  often,  it  is  true,  so  frequently 
portrayed,  that  I  have  hesitated  by  specific 
instances  to  demonstrate  what  is  now  com¬ 
mon  knowledge  of  all  .Americans. 

We  have  paid  the  price  of  private 
ownership.  We  have  paid  the  price  of 
private  ownership  in  millions  of  acres  of 
our  best  farm  lands.  We  have  paid  the 
price  in  our  forests,  in  our  coal  deposits, 
our  lands  gushing  with  oil.  We  have  paid 
the  price  in  building  up  overnight  fabulous 
fortunes,  used  for  the  undoing  of  the 
state.  We  have  paid  the  price  in  handi¬ 
capping  our  own  people,  in  distorting  our 
public  and  our  private  economy,  in  cor¬ 
rupting  our  political  life,  and  in  tainting 
the  very  fountainhead  of  justice.  We 
have  paid  the  price  of  private  ownership 
in  this  nation,  and  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  attitude  of  any  of  us  to-day,  despite 
barriers  or  obstacles,  the  nation  is  march¬ 
ing  straight  to  the  goal  of  public  owner¬ 
ship,  and  the  people  at  last  will  come  into 
their  own. 

.After  these  months  during  which  we 
have  had  governmental  control  and  man¬ 
agement,  my  views  have  not  changed;  and 
this  despite  the  ineffective  and  inefficient 
present  control  and  management.  I  de¬ 
cline  to  accept  what  we  have  witnessed  of 
government  management  as  at  all  decisive 
of  the  great  principle  involved. 

Representative 
CKamp  Clark,,  of  M  issouri 

Democrat 

Speaker  of  tke  Houee  in  the  Sixty-Fiftb  Conjirete 

AS  Everybody’s  desires  me  to  do  some 
^  forecasting  as  to  what  the  Congress 
will  do  as  to  certain  great  problems  now' 
or  soon  to  be  prending  for  solution,  I  under¬ 
take  the  task  with  much  diffidence  and 
misgiving. 

I  have  implicit  faith  that  Congress  w'ill 
do  what  it  thinks  will  promote  the  in¬ 
terest,  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 
.American  people.  With  all  its  foibles, 
idiosyncrasies,  hobbies,  faults,  that  is  what 
it  invariably  seeks  to  do  and  which  it 
generally  accomplishes,  the  vile  slanders 
of  its  multitudinous  maligners  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding. 

1.  The  Congress  will  sec  to  it  that  our 
soldiers  in  Europe,  i.  e.,  the  volunteers 
and  draftees,  are  brought  home  and  mus¬ 
tered  out  as  soon  as  possible.  They  are 
in  the  formative  period  of  life — the  most 
precious  period — and,  really,  every  minute 
they  spend  in  the  .Army  in  a  time  of  peace 
is  just  so  much  subtracted  from  the  best 
part  of  their  lives.  Of  course  with  the 
Regulars  and  those  who  propose  to  make 
war  their  life  business,  it  is  quite  different. 

2.  It  is  urged  that  a  million  or  two  of 
our  soldiers  should  be  kept  over  there 
for  police  duty — aji  utter  absurdity.  If, 
after  we  defeated  the  Germans  for  them, 
the  .Allies  can  not  do  the  policing,  let  the 
policing  be  left  undone.  We  want  our 
young  men  to  come  home  and  begin  their 
life  work  over  again  and  the  Congress  will 
see  to  it  that  they  do. 


3.  Congress  must  economize  rigidly. 

It  is  a  stupendous  and  most  difficult  stunt 
During  the  war  we  spent  money  lavishly 
and  sometimes  extravagantly.  Everything 
had  to  be  done  in  a  hurry,  and  in  theeTrip^. 
ment  of  the  war  there  was  little  complaint- 
but  we  are  now  entering  upon  “the  morn¬ 
ing  after,”  and  when  the  ta.xpayers  wake 
up  to  the  fact  that  the  interest  upon  our 
war  debt  will  be  three  billions  per  annum 
to  which  add  another  billion  for  annual 
ordinary  expenses  of  government — no  man 
will  ever  see  annual  ordinary  expenaa 
below  a  billion — and  you  have  four  billions 
of  taxes  annually — or  forty  dollars  per 
capita  for  every  man,  woman  and  chili 
betwixt  the  two  seas — an  enormous  tax 
burden.  When  the  average  citizen  begins 
to  dig  down  into  his  pocket  for  the  forty 
dollars  for  each  member  of  his  family,  ^ 
will,  as  sure  as  a  gun  is  made  of  iron, 
demand  that  appropriations  be  cut  down  to 
the  bone.  This  is  a  homely  and  prosy 
subject,  with  no  chance  for  rhetorical  fire¬ 
works,  but  it  demands  the  immediate  and 
most  serious  consideration  of  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

4.  There  is  nothing  too  good  for  our 
soldiers.  It  is  our  solemn  duty  to  find 
not  only  employment  for  them,  but  homes 
also — especially  farm  homes — as  far  as  is 
humanly  possible.  How?  By  draining 
swamp  lands,  by  irrigating  arid  lands,  by 
redeeming  cut-over  lands,  by  purcha^ 
surplus  lands,  by  erecting  necessary  public 
buildings,  by  building  roads,  by  construct¬ 
ing  ship-canals;  for  instance,  there  b 
enough  overflowed  land  on  the  Alississippi 
and  its  tributaries  alone — the  richek 
a  crow  ever  flew  over — right  in  the  heart 
of  civilization,  with  churches,  schod- 
houses,  railroads,  etc.,  to  make  a  state  as 
big  as  Missouri  which  would  support  a 
population  of  twenty  millions  if  cultivated 
as  intensively  as  is  Belgium  or  Holland. 
.All  these  lands  can  be  drained,  irrigated, 
reclaimed  by  the  Government  and  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  soldiers  on  easy  terms,  thus 
killing  two  birds  with  one  stone — giving 
them  both  employment  and  homes. 

These  are  modest  themes  and  may  not 
appeal  to  the  altruistic,  but  they  are  hi^ily 
practical  and  are  of  immediate  and  press¬ 
ing  necessity — painfully  pressing.  The 
Farm  Loan  banks  will  aid  materially  in 
their  solution. 

5.  Government  ownership  is  of  immense 
importance  and  needs  our  best  thought, 
but  can  wait  till  the  foregoing  problems 
are  solved. 

6.  No  considerable  body  of  our  people 
are  hankering  after  either  free  trade  or 
another  stake  and  rider  tariff. 

7.  Ship  subsidy  is  not  desired  by  the 
majority. 

8.  A  sufficient  army,  but  not  a  military 
autocracy. 

9.  A  navy  adequate  to  our  needs. 

10.  A  complete  overhauling  of  our 
revenue  system. 

11.  Riddance  of  every  supernumerary 
tax-eater  upon  Government  pay-rolls. 

12.  Increase  of  our  foreign  trade,  pw- 
ticularly  with  Central  and  South  .America 
— to  give  employment  to  our  people  at 
home  and  to  our  sailors  on  the  high  seas. 

13.  A  budget  system  built  on  right  lines. 

14.  Repeal  as  speedily  as  possible  of  all 
war  legislation  not  needed  in  peace  times. 

These  fourteen  subjects  constitute  a 
stupendous  program,  but  they  must  be 
considered  and  acted  upon. 
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Representative  J  okn  M. 
Baer«  of  Nortk  Dakota 

First  Non-Partisan  elected  to  Congress 

I  BELIEVE  the  trouble  with  most  of  us 
Americans  has  been  that  we  have  wanted 
to  get  as  much  as  we  could  and  do  as 
little  as  possible.  The  new  test  of  Amer¬ 
icanism  is  usefulness.  The  war  demanded 
the  essential  service  of  every  citizen;  and 
in  the  problems  of  reconstruction,  as  in 
those  of  war,  one  hundred  per  cent. 
Americanism 
requires  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  indus¬ 
trial  slackers  and 
the  elimination  of 
uneconomica  1 
methods  of  supply¬ 
ing  the  sustenance 
of  the  people. 

The  greatest  step 
Congress  could  take 
at  the  present  time 
is  to  evolve  a 
definite  program  of 
reconstruction.  The 
first  consideration 
should  be  given  to 
the  returned  sol¬ 
diers,  the  men  who 
have  preserved  the 
opportunities  in 
America  and  made 
our  future  possible. 

I  believe  that  the 
Government  should 
establish  a  system 
of  selective  demobU- 
ization.  All  the 
men  who  have 
served  in  the  .\rmy 
and  Navy  should 
be  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sign  a  questionnaire.  This  would 
not  be  compulsorj',  but  it  would  give 
the  Government  valuable  information  as 
to  the  occupation  that  each  soldier  desires 
to  follow  after  he  is  discharged  from  the 
service. 

Those  who  are  still  in  the  service  should 
be  supplied  with  information  and  self- 
help  to  prepare  for  the  lines  of  industry 
which  they  desire  to  follow  after  Ijeing 
discharged.  The  Federal  departments 
should  furnish  experts  to  aid  in  this 
vocational  guidance  of  the  soldiers.  .\ 
careful  adaptation  of  men  to  positions 
would  forestall  waste  of  man-power,  a 
princijde  in  harmony  with  advanced 
iileals  of  c^lucation  and  civilization. 


Commerce  Department,  to  make  an  in¬ 
vestigation  and  a  survey  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  work  for  the  unemployed  in  all 
branches  of  industry,  either  in  public 
or  private  employment.  All  those  gov¬ 
ernment  instrumentalities  should  be  co¬ 
ordinated  under  one  commission,  which 
would  have  general  supervision  of  aU  the 
reconstruction  work.  Then  the  soldiers 
should  be  released  only  so  fast  as  this 
commission  should  be  able  to  place  them. 

Owing  to  the  heavy  taxes  which  this 
Government  will  have  to  meet  for  many 
years  to  come — a  taxation  that  will  be  ten¬ 


fold  as  heavy  as  any  annual  taxation 
during  the  years  previous  to  the  war — 
there  is  no  question  but  what  we  shall 
have  to  increase  production.  The  funda¬ 
mental  source  of  production  is  on  the 
farms.  Agriculture  becomes  therefore  the 
basis  for  working  out  our  national  prob¬ 
lems.  Unfortunately,  we  have  come  to 
the  end  of  the  trail  so  far  as  our  public 
lands  are  concemt*d.  The  public  domain 
has  gone.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
we  faced  a  situation  somewhat  similar 
to  this  period,  but  at  that  time  the  public 
domain  offered  opportunity  to  the  home¬ 
coming  soldiers.  There  was  also  a  great 
deal  of  construction  work,  as  this  country 
was  in  the  midst  of  an  era  of  transconti- 


Reclamation  Service,  and  after  those 
soldiers  who  possess  the  capacity  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  proper  discharge  of  sudi 
duties  are  absorbed,  the  Government  could 
employ  other  citizens  who  are  out  of  work. 
Congress  should  immediately  act  on  this 
problem  of  providing  farm  land  for  the 
returning  soldiers.  We  must  find  land. 
Perhaps  the  state  governments  would  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Federal  Government  to 
create  new  tax  laws  to  force  large  owners 
of  land  to  liquidate  their  holdings.  Specu¬ 
lators  have  monopolized  large  tracts.  This 
idle  land  should  be  taxed  so  that  the 
owners  would  make 
it  productive  or  be 
forced  to  dispose  of 
it.  Many  of  the 
Eastern  states  have 
large  areas  of  unde¬ 
veloped  land  which 
should  be  appraised 
and  if  possible 
bought  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  a  fair 
price  to  make  it 
available  for  people 
who  actually  desire 
to  develop  this  great 
natural  resource. 

.\long  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the 
farm  communities  a 
law  should  be  passed 
by  Congress  to  pre¬ 
vent  gambling  and 
speculation  in  the 
products  of  these 
farms  by  encourag¬ 
ing  cooperative 
agencies  dealing 
with  the  production 
and  distribu- 
tion.  The  general 
impression  through¬ 
out  the  country 
is  that  the  farmers  are  getting  rich, 
whereas  the  average  farmer  has  been 
running  behind.  The  pioneer  settler  in 
the  West  has  faced  hard  conditions  and 
difficult  tasks.  .A  great  percentage  of 
them  become  discouraged  by  the  em¬ 
barrassing  conditions.  Hundreds  have 
left  the  farms  to  go  back  to  the  cities. 
I'he  tendencies  to  leave  the  farm  have 
been  caused  in  large  part  by  unfair  con¬ 
trol  of  the  markets  on  the  part  of  gamblers 
and  speculators  who  reap  exorbitant  profits 
while  the  men  who  raise  the  products  do 
not  obtain,  in  many  cases,  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  The  trend  toward  the  cities  de¬ 
creases  the  production  of  the  necessities  of 
life,  thereby  increasing  the  cost  of  living.  A 
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Representative  Jotn  M.  Baer,  of  North  Dakota. 


May  we  not  also  hope  that  this  principle 
may  lx;  so  ajiplied  to  our  civilian  popu¬ 
lation  as  to  reduce  the  dislocations  of 
the  reconstruction  pericxl?  I'he  plain 
and  imix‘rative  duty  of  Congress  is  at 
once  to  initiate  the  necessary  steps  to 
ojx*!!  the  opjKjrtunities  for  employment 
of  all  workers  in  the  United  States  who 
may  face  enforced  idleness  during  the 
coming  months  of  readjustment,  otherwise 
we  shall  lx;  menaced  with  the  reappear¬ 
ance  of  the  old  tramp  evil,  perhaps  in 
aggravated  form.  Therefore,  Congress 
should  direct  and  authorize  the  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Lalxjr,  Interstate  Commerce, 
Rivers  and  Harlxtrs,  Public  Land,  Post- 
oftice  and  Postroads  and  all  other  agencies 
of  the  Goveniment,  such  as  the  Labor 
Department,  .\gricultural  Department  and 


nental  railway  building;  and,  furthermore, 
the  rapid  development  of  towns  and  cities 
naturally  following  the  ^  building  of  new 
railroads  and  the  opening  of  vast  areas 
of  farming  land,  creatctl  demand  for  many 
sorts  of  activity. 

From  the  Civil  War  up  to  ’91.  indeed, 
free  land  was  the  country’s  safety-valve 
for  economic  discontent.  To-day,  all  the 
desirable  land  is  “taken  up,”  and  we  face 
consequently  the  great  task  of  reclaiming 
vast  areas  of  land  in  order  to  give  some¬ 
thing  like  the  same  opportunities  to  those 
soldiers  who  have  fought  for  world-wide 
freedom. 

In  the  development  of  these  new  lands 
all  the  men  who  served  in  the  .Army  should 
have  preference  in  employment  upon  pro- 
jt'cts  constructed  by  the  United  States 


further  result  is  to  throw  a  great  over¬ 
supply  of  labor  into  the  cities  and  thereby 
reduce  the  wage  scale. 

The  greater  percentage  of  the  returned 
soldiers,  as  well  as  those  who  will  be  taken 
out  of  war  industries,  will  look  to  the 
industries  of  the  country  for  a  livelihood. 
This  is  perhaps  the  greatest  and  most 
serious  problem  which  we  have  to  face. 
Hungry  men  looking  for  jobs  will  cause  a 
critical  industrial  crisis  in  this  country 
which  must  be  met  at  once.  Congress 
should  immediately  pass  a  new  child  lalxtr 
law  prohibiting  every  girl  below  eightt'en 
years  of  age  and  every  boy  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  from  working  in  factories  or 
other  industries.  The  tendency  toward 
child  labor  in  this  country’  is  appalling, 
especially  since  the  Supreme  Court  has 
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jjpjjred  unconstitutional  the  recent  law- 
passed  by.  Congress.  Many  women  over 
thca^  of  eighteen  should  be  taken  out 
of  industry-  to  preserve  their  health  and 
ntality.  if  such  a  law-  w-ere  enforced  at 
once,  it  would  greatly  assist  in  opening 
up  employ-mcnt  for  idle  men. 

The  day  that  peace  came  was  a  happy 
day.  Every  man  and  woman  wanted 
peace;  but  in  America  many  millions 
awakened  on  the  morning  after  the  cele¬ 
bration  and  began  to  worry  alwut  the 
possibility  of  losing  their  regular  employ¬ 
ment.  The  establishment  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  has  been  a  great  step 
I  gained  by  the  war,  and  its  duties  should 
be  increased  instead  of  diminished.  Con¬ 
gress  should  at  once  increase  the  appro¬ 
priations  so  that  this  department  can  carry 
on  this  important  w-ork.  It  should  be¬ 
come  a  department  of  human  welfare. 
Justice  does  not  demand  equality  of 
wealth,  of  ability  or  of  strength,  but 
equality  of  well-being  and  of  opportunity 
a^  the  right  of  each  to  obtain  permanent 
employment  and  enjoy  the  full  product 
of  his  own  labor.  We  have  a  department 
at  Washington  to  look  after  the  welfare  of 
pigs  and  cattle.  Why  not  have  a  depart¬ 
ment  to  l(X)k  after  the  welfare  of  human 
beings? 

If  I  have  been  able  to  sense  the  wishes 
of  the  great  majority  of  '\he  people  of 
this  country,  I  believe  they  are  in  favor 
of  the  Govenunent  retaining  absolute 
control  of  the  railroads.  Congress  should 
pass  a  law-  at  once  to  provide  the  govern¬ 
ment  ownership  of  all  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  communication.  A  law  also 
should  be  passed  to  eliminate  speculators 
who  gamble  in  the  necessities  of  life 
and  to  establish  a  system  of  distribution 
whereby  the  Government  shall  nationalize 
the  terminal  elevators,  stock-yards,  and 
all  other  natural  monopolies  in  our  system 
of  distribution. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  the  .\mcrican 
people  are  willing  that  Congress  should 
eliminate  partizanship,  “pork”  and  sec¬ 
tionalism.  The  soldiers  did  not  fight  as 
Democrats  nor  Republicans,  but  as  .Amer¬ 
icans.  We  should  legislate  as  Americans 
and  forget  our  factionalism  and  com¬ 
munity  interest. 

Senator  George  E. 
CKaml>erlain,  of  Oregon 

Democrat 

CkairmtB  of  Cornmittee  on  Military  Affairs. 

Sixty->fifth  CongrcM 

TX  THE  present  unsettled  state  of 

affairs,  when  an  armistice  iK-twc-en  the 
late  belligerents  has  been  signed  and  peace 
negotiations  are  alx)ut  to  l>e  entered  ujx)n 
by  their  representatives,  it  is  extremely 
^icult  to  outline  a  future  military-  jxjlicy 
ior  the  United  States.  It  may  be  that 
such  peace  terms  will  be  agreed  ufion  that 
a  safe  and  sane  military  |X)licy  under  or¬ 
dinary  and  normal  conditions  would  not 
be  suitable  under  the  terms  of  such  treaties 
as  may  lie  agreed  upon.  In  discussing  the 
subject  of  a  proper  military  policy  for  the 
United  States,  then,  it  is  well  to  have  in 
niind  normal  conditions  rather  than  any  un- 
usiwl  conditions  that  may  grow  out  of 
adjustments  between  countries  which  were 
so  recently  at  war.  It  is  highly  probable 
lhat  peace  will  follow  as  a  result  of  the 
conference  about  to  be  entered  upon,  yet 


it  is  by  no  means  certain.  To  the  ordi¬ 
narily  prudent  man,  it  seems  unwise  to 
demobilize  at  once  all  of  the  Army  now 
in  Europe  or  that  in  the  United  States, 
or  to  undo  the  work  done  in  industrial  and 
commercial  life  to  place  a  peace-loving 
people  upon  a  war-time  footing.  Let  the 
status  quo,  therefore,  be  maintained  to  a 
large  degree,  at  least  until  the  terms  of 
peace  have  been  fully  decided  ujxjn. 

Assuming  that  when  the  Peace  con¬ 
ference  has  concluded  its  deliberations  and 
a  program  is  agreed  upon  that  forebodes  a 
permanent  jK-ace,  just  to  all  of  the  bel¬ 
ligerents,  and  that  thereupon  our  country 
and  all  other  signatories  may  feel  it 
entirely  safe  to  tend  their  efforts  to  a 
restoration  of  normal  pre-war  conditions, 
what  ought  to  be  our  future  military- 
policy? 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  people 
of  America  will  not  stand  for  a  large 
standing  army,  nor  will  such,  or  any 
considerable  army  be  necessary-,  pro¬ 
vided  only  a  safe  and  sane  policy  of 
raising  one  in  an  emergency-  is  adopted. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  practically- 
all  of  the  legislation  which  has  enabled 
America  to  place  in  the  field  the  finest 
and  most  democratic  army-  in  the  world 
is  temporary-  in  character  and  expires 
by  limitation  when  the  existing  emergency- 
ends,  or  w-ithin  a  reasonable  time  after 
the  proclamation  of  peace. 

Little,  if  any-,  new  legislation  will  be 
necessary  to  adjust  the  Regular  Army  to 
a  peace  basis,  for  this  can  be  done  under 
the  National  Defense  .Act  of  1916. 

If  the  President  concludes  to  maintain 
an  army-  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  men  or  more,  under  the  act  re¬ 
ferred  to,  how  shall  it  be  supplemented 
in  case  another  emergency  arises  which 
will  require  the  creation  of  a  new-  force? 
'There  is  no  legislation  that  authorizes  it. 
Shall  we  wait  until  such  an  emergency- 
places  the  country  in  jeopardy,  as  was 
the  situation  prior  to  the  declaration  of 
war  on  the  sixth  of  .April,  1917,  or  shall  we 
j)rovide  a  source  from  which  an  adequate 
army,  whatever  its  size  may  be,  may  be 
supplemented,  and  an  organization,  too, 
which  is  as  suitable  for  jx*ace  as  for  war 
times? 

There  is  only-  one  way  in  times  of  peace 
to  do  this,  and  that  is  by  the  enactment 
of  a  law  which  will  provide  for  universal 
and  compulsory  military-  training  of  the 
young  men  of  .America  between  certain 
ages,  preferably,  perhaps,  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  thirty-one,  these  being 
the  age  limits  fixed  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote  of  Congress  in  the  recent  Selective 
Service  legislation.  By  giving  our  boys,  on 
or  before  they  reach  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years  old.  six  to  nine  months’  intensive 
military-  training,  thus  turning  out  an¬ 
nually,  without  interfering  with  the  normal 
conditions  of  peace  times,  a  half  million 
or  more  men  prepared  for  serv-ice,  it  will 
be  necessary-  to  maintain  only  enough 
standing  troops  to  garrison  our  foreign 
jx)ssessions,  man  our  fortifications,  and 
preserve  our  arms. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  “What  need  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  reserv’oir  from  which  an  army  may 
te  organized  by  training  our  young  men? 
Why  not,  by  some  league  of  nations  or 
other  international  arrangement,  provide 
for  disarmament  or  to  enforce  peace  when 
any  of  the  members  of  the  league  become 
recalcitrant?” 


Such  a  league  may  do  some  good,  but  to 
many  people  the  preservation  of  permanent 
peace  by  any  plan  yet  proposed  seems  very 
like  an  iridescent  dream.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  such  plans  as  are  now  being  discussed 
for  the  preservation  of  peace,  there  will 
te  wars  as  long  as  there  is  ambition, 
covetousne-ss  and  greed  in  the  human 
heart,  and  in  the  last  analysis  the  nation 
is  but  the  individual  in  concrete.  It  will, 
therefore,  even  in  times  of  the  most 
profound  peace,  te  well  to  be  prepared 
so  that  should  it  become  necessary  to 
organize  an  army,  it  can  te  done  without 
a  complete  dislocation  of  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  life,  and  this  is  possible  only  through 
a  system  of  military  training  of  our  young 
men.  If  it  had  been  done  in  1915,  when 
the  first  measure  for  that  purpose  was 
introduced  in  Congress,  it  would  have 
saved  the  necessity  of  expending  billions 
of  dollars  in  organizing  an  army  such  as 
was  later  organic,  and  in  all  probability 
would  have  ended  the  war  at  least  six 
months  or  a  year  sooner  than  it  was  ended. 

The  matter  of  the  age  limits  of  young 
men  who  are  to  te  trained  and  the  length 
of  time  to  te  devoted  to  training  in  each 
year  are  matters  of  detail  to  te  carefully 
worked  out  after  the  principle  has  once 
been  established.  But  this  war  has 
taught  us  that  technical  and  scientific- 
branches  of  learning  are  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  safe  conduct  of  war  in  modem 
times,  and  plans  adopted  ought  to  provide 
for  some  system  of  educating  the  young 
men  along  the  necessary  lines  and  thus 
supplement  rather  than  interfere  with  the 
education  which  they  are  receiving  at  the 
schools  and  colleges.  .Aside  from  the 
militar>-  aspect  of  the  subject,  the  instruc¬ 
tion  that  young  men  would  receive  in 
camp  and  cantonment  in  sanitation,  in 
discipline,  and  in  physical  development 
would  te  worth  all  that  it  would  cost  our 
Government  to  make  physically  fit  the 
generations  to  come  after  us.  It  is  a 
lamentable  fact  that  a  ver>-  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  young  men  who  were  examined 
for  service  under  the  Selective  Serc'ice 
Law  were  found  to  te  physically  unfit  for 
service  by  reason  of  easily  preventable 
diseases  contracted  on  account  of  a  lack 
of  knowledge  of  health  protection  and 
preserv-ation.  'The  lessons  of  obedience 
that  are  impressed  upon  the  young  men 
who  undergo  military  training,  whether 
in  peace  or  in  war  times,  they  carr>-  with 
them  into  the  every-day  affairs  of  life  and 
become  by  reason  thereof  tetter  citizens 
and  tetter  men. 

In  summarization,  therefore,  let  us  not 
undo  all  at  once  what,  at  very  great 
expense,  the  Govenunent  has  done  in  the 
last  eighteen  months.  Let  demobilization 
of  the  .Army,  as  well  as  of  our  social  and 
economic  life,  proceed  cautiously  and  in 
order,  so  as  not  to  disturb  too  sud¬ 
denly  conditions  which  hav-e  grown  out 
of  the  war. 

Let  us  maintain  such  an  army  after 
peace  has  been  proclaimed  as  will  make 
.America  safe  from  attack;  and,  last,  but 
not  least,  let  us  teach  the  youirg  men  of 
the  count  r>-,  under  a  proper  system  of 
universal  military  training,  that  they 
owe  a  duty  to  the  country  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  they  receive,  and  fit  them  for  the 
duties  of  a  soldier  so  that  they  may  te 
called  upon  and  successfully  used  to  defend 
us  against  any  danger  that  may  assail  us. 

(Continued  on  page  7S) 
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Illustrated 


Jacques  Fontaine  s  lirst  act  was  to  assign  six  men  to  guard  tins  banner. 


This  was  in  the  first  months  "pVERYBODY'S 
after  the  war.  The  old  French-  ■L'  about  this  man.  H 
man  was  still  in  uniform.  His 

round-topped,  gold-braided  cap  tt  j"  •  xL  ^ 

1  »  I  I  i  u-  lu  Unconquered  is  the  st 

lay  on  the  table  at  his  elbow,  ,  ^  . 

beside  the  open  box  of  cigar-  nient  s  soul-^nstiMt  wi 
ets  and  the  half-empty  glass.  The  breast  ^roe  patriotism.  Next  month 

and  the  sleeve  of  his  tunic  bore  testi-  give  you  tbe  first  part  or  a  tw 

mony  to  his  honorable  service.  He  was  a  ment  serial 

short  man.  a  heavy  man,  with  a  large  Brothers 

stomach  and  solid  shoulders;  and  his  head  an  epic  oJ 
lurched  forward  in  a  lt*onine  fashion.  His  passion, 
eyes  were  blue;  and  his  hair  was  thick  and  '  ( 

coarse  and  white  as  snow.  He  was  in 
New  York  on  some  business  of  recon-  * 

struction.  And  while  the  other  men  had 
been  exchanging  reminiscences 
stared  with  thoughtful  eyes  at  a 
framed  print  upon  the  wall  before  him. 

The  print  was  a  reproduction  of  a  paint¬ 
ing  thoroughly  familiar.  It  portrayed  an  his  chair, 
old  man,  a  man  of  middle  age,  a  boy,  a  fife, 
a  drum  and  a  flag. 

it  could  feel  the  brush  of  the  wind  through 
the  banner’s  waving  folds  and  hear  the 
scream  of  shrill,  defiant  piping  in  the  air. 

Hinchcliffe,  wl  ‘  -  -  - 


entbusiastic  direct.  Good  soldiers.  And  Frenchmen, 
lows  bow  to  chanced  that  when  the  war  came,  this 

otell.  “TTie  •■‘^giuient  fought  in  its  own  homeland, 
of  a  regi-  knew  every  foot  of  the  hills  they 

®  J  defended,  the  ravines  which  they  turned 
iravery  and  death-traps,  the  forests  through  which 

they  marched,  the  meadows  where  they 
.  skirmished.  They  knew  this  land,  and,  by 

il  by  tbis  author.  “All  tbe  the  same  token,  they  loved  it.  It  was  as 
I  Were  Valiant,”  it  is  called;  though  they  had  their  roots  in  the  soil, 
if  tbe  sea,  full  of  adventure  and  They  could  not  be  tom  from  it.  They 
of  noble  character  and  fine  waited  for  the  Germans  at  ten  kilometers 
One  of  tbe  best  stories  we've  ^^e  frontier-you  remember,  my 

lontf  time  friends,  how  we  waited  for  them  there  so 

®  '  that  they  might  not  say  we  had  provoked 

the  conflict — and  when  the  Germans  came, 
he  had  recating  fashion;  they  insisted.  He  sipped  this  regiment  stopped  its  immediate  foe 

large  at  his  glass  and  in  the  end  nodded.  Bar-  and  held  the  Germans  in  their  tracks. 

ton  lighted  a  fresh  cigar.  Hinchcliffe  At  this  time  the  French  invasion  toward 
shifted  to  a  more  comfortable  position  in  Miilhausen  was  prospeiing;  but  at  the 

Hughes  beckoned  the  nearest  same  time  the  Germans  were  crushing 

attendant  with  a  silent  forefinger.  The  Belgium  and  pouring  through,  so  that 

.And  one  who  looked  at  Frenchman  began  to  speak.  His  tone  they  turned  our  flank  and  we  were  forced 

was  level  and  unemotional;  his  articu-  to  go  back.  That  was  unpleasant,  and  for 

lation  was  precise.  Only  an  odd  con-  a  little,  at  the  very  first,  it  was  dangerous, 

struction  of  sentences  now  and  then  be-  But  in  a  few  days  we  were  safely  disen- 

ho  knew  the  Frenchman  t  rayed  his  unfamiliarity  with  the  tongue,  gaged,  and  the  enemy  was  exhausting  him- 
better  than  the  others,  observ'ed  this  scru-  His  eyes  were  on  the  framed  print  upon  the  self  to  come  up  with  us,  and  our  counter- 

tiny,  and  asked  a  question  softly.  wall;  they  seemed  to  look  through  it  and  stroke  was  preparing. 

The  Frenchman  smiled.  “I  was  think-  beyond.  But  to  give  us  time  for  this  retreat  and 

ing,  sir,”  he  told  Hinchcliffe,  “that  I  have  preparation,  certain  organizations  had  to 

witnessed  a  scene  like  that  in  my  time.”  TT  WAS  in  the  beginning — said  the  old  be  sacrificed.  This  regiment  was  one.  It 
His  words  came  in  a  little  pause  in  the  A  Frenchman — one  of  those  valorous  and  was  ordered  to  stand  firm,  to  hold.  It 
conversation  of  the  others,  so  that  they  all  devot^  regiments  to  which  fall  the  hardest  held.  The  enemy  attacked  on  the  front 
heard,  and  waited  for  him  to  continue,  and  most  honorable  tasks.  The  men  and  was  repulsed;  but  on  either  side  our 
And  Hinchcliffe  ventured  to  urge  quietly;  came,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  lines  gave  way,  and  the  second  day  saw  the 
“Tell  us.”  .Argonne;  they  were  rugged  stock,  men  regiment  attacked  on  the  right  flank  and 

The  Frenchman  lifted  his  hand  in  a  dep-  of  the  farms  and  of  the  hills.  Simple  and  the  left. 


IS 


XUM 


It  was  well  posted,  upon  a  hill  that  dom¬ 
inated  two  good  roads,  and  it  held. 

But- the  Germans  poured  past  them  on 
either  side;  and  in  the  press  of  more  im¬ 
portant  matters  to  the  southward,  the  work 
of  ovenvhelming  this  regiment  was  de¬ 
layed.  A  containing  force  w'as  left  to  hold 
them,  starve  them.  And  the  main  battle 
swept  away  and  left  them  stranded  there. 

TTie  men  had 
fought  tirelessly; 
they  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  tight  on 
and  to  die.  But 

when  it  became  /"‘Sl 

apparent  that  the 

Germans  did  not  XNl  \ 

propose  to  push  matters, 
and  when  it  became  clear 
that  another  day  would  see  hun¬ 
ger  among  them,  the  commander  de¬ 
termined  to  strike.  He  had  at  this  time 
some  three  hundred  fit  men  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  remaining.  They  were  no  longer  of 
use  where  they  stood.  And  the  regiment 
was  not  accustomed  to  be  idle. 

Therefore  that  night,  a  little  after  mid¬ 
night.  when  it  was  very  dark  and  only  the 
occasional  flashes  from  the  German  posi¬ 
tions  illumined  the  blackness,  the  regiment 
attacked.  They  went  down  in  three  lines, 
a  hundred  men  to  a  line,  with  their  com¬ 
mander  and  their  ofiicers  ahead,  gentlemen. 
And  they  flung  themselves  upon  the 
Germans. 

The  Germans  were  surprised.  They  had 
expected  another  day  or  two  of  waiting, 
and  then  an  easy  surrender.  Instead,  they 
found  themselves  beset  by  swarming  ene¬ 
mies,  stout  men  with  long  bayonets  who 
sweated  and  swore  and  struck.  The  first 
charge  of  the  French  cut  through  the  en¬ 
circling  lines;  the  remnant  of  the  regiment 
might  have  escaped  even  then.  But  there 
had  been  no  orders  to  escape,  so  they 
tumcMl  to  right  and  left  along  the  German 
positions  and  flung  the  huddled  enemy 
back  and  back  and  back. 

The  word  was  passed  that  their  com¬ 
mander  had  fallen;  and  this  man — he  was 
my  very  good  friend  and  comrade,  gentle¬ 
men — had  been  beloved  by  them.  There¬ 
fore  they  continued  to  fight  with  bitter¬ 
ness  in  their  hearts  until  the  resistance 
melted  before  them.  There  may  have  been 
a  thousiind  Germans  left  to  hold  this  bat¬ 
tered  remnant  of  a  regiment;  but  those  who 
lived,  out  of  that  thousand,  fled  before 
the  three  hundred. 


The  UNCONQUERED 

fired  straw-stack  illumined  the 
field,  so  that  the  Frenchmen  could 
look  into  each  other’s  eyes  and  con¬ 
sider  what  was  to  be  done. 

Their  commissioned  officers  , 
were  dead,  gentlemen,  but  F 
there  was  an  under-oflicer 
in  that  regiment  named  /A 

Jacques  Fontaine.  He 


For  a  week  the  men  were  hunted 
through  the  woods  likes  hares. 

was  a  big  man,  a  farmer,  and  he  was 
a  very  serious  and  practical  and  thrifty 
man.  Also,  he  knew  that  country',  and 
many  of  the  men  of  the  regiment  were  his 
neighbors,  and  all  of  them  knew  him  for 
what  he  was. 

Therefore  it  seemed  natural  that  he 
should  take  the  command  that  night.  He 
called  to  a  man  named  Lupec,  and  spoke 
with  him.  This  Lupec  was  a  little,  wry- 
necked  man,  as  shrewd  as  a  fox.  And  Lu¬ 
pec  advised  Jacques  Fontaine,  and  the  big 
farmer  shouted  aloud  to  the  panting  men  of 
the  regiment,  where  they  stood  about  him 
in  the  red  trousers  and  the  blue  coats  that 
had  made  our  army  so  vulnerable  in  that 
first  rush  of  war.  He  looked  about  him. 


and  he  shouted  to 

He  bade  them  strip 
*  '  '  cartridges  and  rifles 

y  from  the  dead;  and  he 

'  told  them  to  take 

what  provisions  they 
could  find.  And  when 
fhis  was  done,  they  were 
to  scatter  and  rendezvous 
the  next  night  but  one  in  a 
certain  ravine  which  all  that 
country  knew. 

This  ravine  was  in  the  heart  of 
the  forest.  It  was  well  hidden;  it 
might  be  defended.  There  was 
water  in  it ;  and  there  were  farms  uixin 
the  borders  of  the  forest  where  focnl 
might  be  had. 

When,  a  little  before  dawn,  a  German 
force  came  back  and  descended  upon  them, 
the  men  melted  before  it  like  the  morning 
mists  before  the  sun;  and  the  Germans  did 
not  know  what  to  do,  so  they  made  camp 
and  cooked  and  ate  and  slept.  And  the 
men  of  the  regiment  made  their  way,  singly 
and  by  twos  and  threes,  through  the  forest 
toward  the  ravine  that  was  the  rendezvous. 

This  spot  was  called  in  your  tongue,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  the  Raxunc  of  the  Cold  Tooth. 

NOW  motlem  warfare,  my  friends,  is  a 
curious  and  inconsistent  thing.  It  is 
vast,  and  yet  it  is  minute. 

This  battered  regiment,  added  to  the 
French  armies  at  the  moment,  would  have 
been  of  small  account.  A  burst  of  shrajv 
nel,  a  mine,  an  unimportant  counterthrust, 
might  have  accounted  for  them  all.  Their 
weight  in  an  attack  would  have  been  in¬ 
considerable. 

But  this  regiment  which  did  not  know 
how  to  surrender,  and  which  was  at  large 
behind  the  German  lines,  was  another  mat¬ 
ter  altogether.  It  was  worth  well-nigh  a 
division  to  France.  For  an  army  is  as  vul¬ 
nerable  as  it  is  vast,  gentlemen;  and  it  can 
do  only  one  thing  at  a  time. 

The  Emperor  discovered  this  truth,  long 
ago,  in  Spain.  When  he  scattered  his  army 
to  overcome  the  guerrillas,  he  exposed  him¬ 
self  to  the  blows  of  the  Iron  Duke  ;  and  when 
he  effected  a  concentration  to  attack  Wel¬ 
lington,  the  Spanish  peasants  sliced  off 
every  straggler.  He  was  incessantly  har¬ 
assed,  and  he  lost  that  campaign;  and  that 
was  his  first  defeat. 

The  warfare  of  to-day — or,  let  us  say,  the 
warfare  of  yesterday,  which  we  hope  will 


never  be  the  warfare  of  to-morrow — the 
warfare  of  to-day  is  like  that.  The  army’s 
front  is  like  the  front  of  a  dam,  vast  and 
impregnable;  but  behind,  that  front  is 
bolstered  and  strengthened  and  buttressed 
by  many  little  lines  of  communication  and 
supply,  just  as  a  dam  may  be  buttressed 
on  the  lower  side,  A  division  may  shatter 


They  fled  and  were  lost  in  the 
night;  and  the  flame  from  a 
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itself  in  vain  against  the  army’s  front;  a 
hundred  men  may  cut  one  of  those  little 
lin^  Ijehind. 

This  was  the  fact  which  aided  Jacques 
Fontaine  and  his  men,  the  regi¬ 
ment. 

You  must  understand,  also, 
gentlemen,  that  in  the  heat  of 
open  battle  a  fighting  line  is  an 
unstable  thing.  It  sways  and 
bends  and  yields  and  re¬ 
bounds;  and  fragments  are 


cause  a  regiment  is  an  idea,  and  ideas  are 
eternal.  Jacques  Fontaine  was  a  slow 
man.  my  friends;  and  you  would  have  con¬ 
sidered  him  a  dull  man.  Nevertheless, 
this  conception  of 
the  immortality 
of  the  regiment 
'll  was  a  part  of  his 

I  heart  and  his  soul . 

If  you  told  hhn 
the  regiment  was 
destroyed,  he 
would  have  l)een 
very  sorry  for 
your  lack  of  un¬ 
derstanding. 

They  had 
saved  their 
regiment¬ 
al  c  o  lo  r  s , 
the  ban- 


was  wealthy  in  rifles  and  bayonets,  it  was 
ver>'  badly  off  indeed  for  cartridges. 

He  sat  down  on  a  big  rock  at  the  head  of 
the  ravine,  while  the  men  with  little  fires 
cooked  supper  in  the  deeps  below  him,  and 
he  took  off  his  hat  and  scratched  his  head 
and  considered  what  to  do.  .Another  man 
might  have  chosen  his  course  more  swiftly; 
it  required  some  hours  for  Jacques  Fon¬ 
taine  to  make  up  his  mind. 

But  when  he  rose  from  the  rock  this 
man  had  laid  out  before  his  feet  the  path 
they  were  to  follow  through  the  four  ter¬ 
rible  and  glorious  years  which  were  to  come. 

.Any  other  man  would  have  been  wise 
enough  to  know  that  the  plan  he  had 
chosen  was  imjrossible.  Jacques  Fontaine 
was  valorously  stupid.  He  did  not  know 
he  could  not  do  that  which  he  planned  to 
do.  gentlemen. 

Therefore  he  did  the  impossible. 


The  riflemen  in  the  rums  of 
chateau  still  kept  the  ruined  hndge 
cleared  ol  men. 


broken  off  from  it.  They  return  to  their 
place's,  or  they  do  not  return.  At  times 
the  line  itself  is  shattered,  when  it  grows 
too  thin.  .And  when  the  line  is  shattered 
its  component  parts  are  thrown  to  every 
side.  In  open  country  these  component 
parts,  men — gentlemen — may'  be  run  down 
and  sabered  by'  the  cavalry',  or  they  may 
surrender. 

In  w'oodetl  land,  however,  it  is  hard  to 
exterminate  men  who  will  yield  to  nothing 
less  than  extermination.  Cavalry  can 
work  through  the  forest  only  in  small 
patrols  and  along  defined  paths  and  roads. 
And  for  infantry',  the  curry'ing  of  a  wood  is 
slow  and  painful  work. 

Therefore,  when  an  army  make's  a  con¬ 
siderable  advance,  it  leaves  in  its  rear  many 
small  and  scattered  parties  of  the  enemy. 
It  was  so  when  the  Germans  thrust  down 
into  France,  gentlemen.  There  were  many 
Frenchmen  left  behind  to  wander  and  hide 
in  the  forest,  to  starve,  or  yield,  or  die. 
Or,  jierhaps,  to  survive. 

This  will  e.xplain  to  you,  my  friends,  the 
growth  of  the  regiment  under  Jacques 
Fontaine’s  command.  When  they  scat¬ 
tered.  after  dispersing  the  German  force 
which  had  been  set  to  hold  them,  there 
were  scarce  a  hundred  of  them  without 
wounds.  When  they  gathered  at  the 
Ra\'ine  of  the  Cold  Tooth,  straggling  par¬ 
ties  had  swellt'd  that  numlxjr  so  that 
Jacques  Fontaine,  counting  with  his  big 
forefinger  pointing  in  turn  toward  each 
man  and  his  lij)s  mumbling  as  he  counted, 
found  that  he  had  a  force  of  two  hundred 
and  seven  hardy  and  energetic  men. 

.And  he  was  pleased. 

The  first  thing  this  man  did,  gentlemen, 
was  to  reconstitute- the  regiment.  .A  reg¬ 
iment,  y'ou  understand,  is  an  immortal 
thing.  It  can  not  die.  \\  hen  every  man 
of  it  is  dead,  the  regiment  still  lives;  Ix'- 


ner  with  its  honorable  dt'corations.  I'hey 
had  saved  this,  and  Jacques  Fontaine’s 
first  act  was  to  assign  six  men  to 
guard  this  banner.  He  e.xplained  to  them 
carefully  that  they  were  to  seclude  them¬ 
selves.  They  were  to  engage  in  no  enter¬ 
prise  involving  hazard;  and  they'  were  to 
keep  the  standard  immaculate  and  un¬ 
stained.  They  were  to  fight  only  to  de¬ 
fend  it;  and  they  were  to  save  it  by  evasion 
and  flight  when  they  could,  and  fight  only 
when  they  must. 

Jacques  Fontaine  understood,  gentle¬ 
men.  that  the  banner  is  the  regiment. 

When  he  had  made  this  arrangement,  he 
called  Lupec,  and  they  found  a  man  skilleil 
in  writing,  and  they  prepareil  a  regimental 
roll.  Those  stragglers  from  other  regi¬ 
ments  who  had  joined  them  were  mustereil 
in  after  a  formula  which  Jacques  Fontaine 
devised.  In  the  end.  the  two  hundred  and 
seven  men  were  one  Ixxly  and  one  soul,  and 
Jacques  Fontaine  was  satisfied  with  the 
arrangement. 

Haviitg  counted  his  men.  he  began, 
thriftily,  to  consider  their  equipment. 

He  found  that  these  two  hundred  and 
seven  men  had  two  hundred  and  fifty-four 
rifles.  .A  hundred  or  so  of  these  rifles  were 
German ;  and  for  these  weapons  there  was  £f 
plentiful  supply'  of  German  ammunition. 
But  there  were  very  few  cartridge's  for  the 
French  rifles;  there  were  only  the  long, 
needle-like  bayonets. 

Jacques  Fontaine  was  vexed  with  this 
discovery.  He  was  one  of  those  penurious 
peasants  whom  De  Maupas.sant  knew  how 
to  paint,  my'  friends.  He  could  not  bear 
jxrverty  or  waste.  He  derived  a  solid  satis¬ 
faction  from  the  mere  possession  of  wealth; 
and  his  conception  of  wealth  was  strictly'  in 
accord  with  academic  economic  principles. 
.\ny  useful  article  was  wealth  to  him. 

He  jx'rceived  that  while  his  command 


The  Gennan  armies  at  this  time  were 
throwing  themselves  against  our  barri¬ 
cade  of  steel  and  fire  along  the  Marne;  and 
by  every  possible  avenue  they  were  hurry’- 
ing  fonvanl  munitions  and  guns  and  all 
supplies.  They  gave  little  thought  to  the 
stragglers  in  the  forests  Irehind  them. 
They  knew  that  stragglers  are  not  danger¬ 
ous  to  an  organized  force.  It  is  only 
when  the  stragglers  organize  that  they  be¬ 
come  a  pc-ril. 

Jacques  Fontaine  had  organized  these 
stragglers.  .At  dawn,  on  the  third  day 
after  that  first  rendezvous,  he  flung  his  men 
uixm  a  wagon-train  that  threaded  one  of 
the  forest  roads. 

This  train  was  escorted  by  a  troop  of 
some  fivescore  L'hlans;  it  was  ujxrn  a 
road  which  was  guarded  by  patrols  of  three 
and  four  men  stationed  at  every'  farm. 
Yet  in  a  dip  between  two  hills  the  single 
Uhlan  in  advance  found  his  way  blocked  by 
felled  trc'cs  in  the  road,  and  at  the  same 
time  other  trees,  cut  almost  through  and 
held  erect  by  ropes  until  the  appointed 
time,  crashed  down  u|X)n  his  comrades 
behind. 

With  the  crashing  of  these  trees  was 
mingled  the  crashing  discharge  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  rifles.  .And  after  the  first  discharge, 
out  of  a  hundretl  troopers  scarce  twenty 
remained  upon  their  horses;  and  after  the 
second  volley  not  five  men  were  still  un¬ 
harmed.  .And  after  the  third,  there  was 
only  a  single  Uhlan  galloping  headlong 
back  to  give  the  alarnr. 

Before  he  was  out  of  sight  Jacques  Fon¬ 
taine  and  his  men  flung  themselves  upon 
the  loaded  wagons.  The  two  foremost 
wagons  bore  cartridges.  The  men  laid 
open  the  boxes  with  ax  and  bayonet,  and 
they  plunged  in  their  hands. 

It  was  hopeless  to  attempt  to  make  away 
with  the  wagons  themselves.  Thick  forest 


mte  UNCONQUERED 


lay  on  every  hand.  Therefore,  by  Jacques’  calculation  upon  his  fingers.  He  was  slow  conquers  them,  so  that  they  will  die  for  it. 
order,  each  man  took  aJl  the  cartridges  at  figures,  you  imderstand;  but  he  knew  Danton  made  a  phrase  that  saveil  France. 
He  could  bear,  and  raced  back  into  the  what  he  wished  to  do.  He  made  his  cal-  Verdun  made  another.  Combine  the  two, 


He  could  bear,  and  raced  back  into  the  what  he  wished  to  do.  He  made  his  cal 
wood  and  hid  the  precious  things  between  culation;  and  he  sent  out  his  men  to  th< 
rocks  and  beneath  logs  and  in  every  cranny  farms  and  the  cross-roads,  and  he  gav< 
he  could  find ;  and  when  he  had  disposed  of  them  careful  orders. 


culation;  and  he  sent  out  his  men  to  the  my  friends,  and  you  have  the  spirit  of 
farms  and  the  cross-roads,  and  he  gave  France.  Dare — and  yield  not.  The  valor 


his  burden  he  returned  and  took  as  many 
more  as  he  could  carry.  The  men  filled 
their  pockets,  their  belts,  their  pouches, 
their  hats.  Some  of  them  dropped  the 
cartridges  inside  the  legs  of  their  trous¬ 
ers,  so  that  the  things  hung  heavy  about 


them  careful  orders. 

They  obeyed  him  so  well,  my  friends, 
that  on  the  second  day  after  he  was  able  to 
hang  twenty-two  Germans,  two  for  each 
Frenchman,  upon  the  same  trees  where  the 
men  of  his  regiment  had  been  hung. 


of  France  is  the  valor  that  will  die  rather 
than  violate  those  mighty  phrases. 

Thus  I  say  Jacques  Fontaine  was  valor¬ 
ous.  Bravery  is  a  more  tangible  thing; 
valor  defends  the  intangible.  Bravery  is 
steadfast,  and  it  is  sensible.  Valor  may  be 


their  knees.  .\nd  when  this  was  done,  of  pendent  figures,  looking  like  sacks  of  old 


When  the  Germans  discovered  these  foolhardy.  Valor  is  a  form  of  pride.  An<l 


the  two  wagon-loads,  no  cartridges  re¬ 
mained. 


clothes  in  their  dirty,  baggy  uniforms,  they 


Jacques  Fontaine  was  proud.  Thus, 
when  the  Germans  hanged  men  of  the  reg- 


were  violently  wrathful;  and  for  two  weeks  iment,  he  hanged  Germans.  He  would 


The  men  took  also  the  rifles  and  revol-  more  the  forests  were  scoured  in  an  effort  to  have  done  the  same  knowing  that  he  him- 


vers  of  the  fallen  Germans;  and  they  exterminate  the  remnants  of  the  regiment. 


stripped  their  own  dead  of  weapons.  And 
then  they  slipped  into  the  forest,  and 
scattered  and  fled  away. 

The  hunt  began  within  the  hour;  and  for 


They  captured  some;  they  killed  some. 
But  there  were  no  more  -Frenchmen 
hanged. 


self  must  be  hanged  forthwith  thereafter. 
For  valor  does  not  consider  consequences. 

But  Jacques  Fontaine  was  not  only  val¬ 
orous;  he  was  thrifty.  And  it  was  the 
combination  of  these  two  characteristics 


a  week  the  men  were  hunted  through  the  ^  I  *0  UNDERSTAND  the  history  of  the  that  enabled  him  to  survive.  It  is  this 

woods  like  hares.  Dogs  bayed  upon  their  four  years  which  followed,  gentlemen,  same  combination  which  has  enablc«l 
trails;  they  hid  in  caves,  in  trees,  in  the  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  man  France  to  survive,  my  friends.  She  is 

thick-growing  imderbrush;  they  lay  for  Jacques  Fontaine;  it  is  necessary  to  under-  valorous;  but  she  is  thrifty.  She  is  auda- 

hours  in  the  pools  with  oiily  mouth  and  stand  the  spirit  of  Frenchmen.  It  is  neces-  cious;  but  she  is  preeminently  logical. 


nose  and  eyes  exposed  above  the  water,  ^ry,  in  short,  to  comprehend  France. 


And  some  of  them  were 
shot,  and  some  were 
taken  alive.  And  some  k 
took  Germans  with  them  ^ 
when  they  died.  ^ 

Lupec  was  one  of  those  —  -v 

who  were  captured.  On 
the  fourth  day,  weary 
and  utterly  exhausted,  he  \\  T 

fell  asleep  in  a  crevice  be-  '  A  [ 

neath  two  boulders,  and  a  i 

German  stumbled  on  W  *  1 

him..  His  captor  took  wL  I 

him,  at  gun-point,  back  la 

through  the  forest  tow-ard  « 

a  cross-road  where  the 
Germans  were  encamped.  IF 

When  they  came  in  W 

sight  of  this  place,  his  cap-  si 

tor  halted  to  stare,  and  Lu- 
pec  also  looked.  The  Ger- 
mans  were  busy;  they  were 
engaged  in  hanging  three 
Frenchmen  by  the  neck  to  a 
beech-tree  beside  the  farm- 
house  there.  ^ 

Lupec  had  no  desire  to  ' 

thrust  his  wTy  neck  into  a  ri)|> 

noose.  Therefore  he  turned  ^  ^ 

and  plunged  into  the  man  ^ 

who  had  captured  him  and 
knocked  the  man  down. 

Even  then  he  found  time  to 
snatch  up  the  German’s  rifle  and 
turn  and  fire;  and  he  saw  the  Ger¬ 
man  officer  who  w’as  watching  the  hang¬ 
ings,  pitch  drunkenly  forward  on  his 

saddle.  So  that  Lupec  was  grinning  as  he 
plunged  into  the  forest  again. 

He  made  good  his  escape;  and  thus  he 
was  able  to  bring  to  Jacques  Fontaine, 


Thus  Jacques  Fontaine;  valorous  and 


I  believe  I  may  be  forgiven  for  holding  thrifty,  audacious  and  logical, 
that  valor  is  a  trait  of  every  Frenchman.  Thrift  was  bred  in  him.  It  was  thrift 
And  by  valor  I  do  not  mean  the  bravery  which  enabled  him  to  live  and  to  keep  his 
which  can  "be  taught,  which  is  merely  a  regiment  alive.  He  saved  supplies,  muni¬ 
tions,  guns,  men.  He  had  no  other  belong- 
/  ings  save  the  things  of  war;  therefore  he 

a  /  hoarded  these  things,  and  when  his  stores 

,/  ran  short  he  securetl  fresh  supplies. 

When  supplies  ran  short,  he  forap^ 

/  /  man  trains.  When  munitions  threatened 

/  /  to  fail,  he  watched  his  opportunity  to  re- 

f  p  /  plenish  them.  When  guns  wore  out,  he 

/  1/  ^  got  new  ones,  .^nd  when  the  wastage  of 

^  i/  ff  these  operations,  the  unceasing  perils  of 

^  ^  ^  jj  this  life,  reduced  the  number  in  his  com- 

a  mand.  he  attacked  and  liberated  a  convoy 

of  prisoners,  and  thus  recruited  his  regi- 
ment  once  more. 

Through  it  all  he  kept  careful  records 
of  the  regimental  life.  These  records 
show  that  at  one  time  this  man  and  his 
tattered  remnant  of  a  regiment  possessed 
\  I  three  German  machine-guns,  four  hundred 

!  rifles,  and  almost  fifty  thousand  cartritlges, 
W  besides  clothing  and  stores  of  food,  all 

hidden  in  caches  in  the  forest  depths. 

It  was  inevitable  that  he  should  lx; 
hunted.  There  were  at  least  four  deter- 
mined  attempts  by  the  Germans  to  exter- 
minatc  the  regiment.  One  of  these 
‘^cupied  six  weeks  it  cut  the  roll 

I  51  men  down  to  less  than 

I  sixty;  it  reduced 

j  weapons  and 

supplies  to  a 
minimum;  and 

J  As  ttey  came  toward  us  we  could  tear  them  singing.  weeks^the^mcn 

saw  each 


'J  As  its 


r 


sixty;  It 
wea] 
supp 
mini 


y  came  toward  us  we  could  tear  ttem  singing. 


when  the  pursuit  relaxed,  the  word  of  the  form  of  habit.  You  may  take  the  most  other  only  now’  and  then,  in  groups  of  two 


hangings. 


craven  material  and  teach  it  the  habit  of  or  three.  For  this  was  the  secret  of  their 


The  big  farmer  was  displeased  with  this  obedience  and  have  what  passes  for  a  survival,  they  scattered  before  the  hunt ; 
news;  because  you  understand,  my  friends,  brave  soldier;  but  the  Frenchman  is  valor-  they  became  units,  as  difficult  to  find 
he  had  reconstituted  the  regiment,  so  that  ous  before  he  is  a  soldier,  and  he  is  valorous  as  the  beasts  of  the  forest  in  which  they 
he  considered  that  he  and  his  comrades  when  he  is  no  longer  a  soldier.  The  whin-  dw’elt. 

were  soldiers  of  France,  and  as  such  en-  ing  beggar  has  valor;  so  has  the  p)easant  Yet  always  they  survived.  That  is  to 
titled  to  better  treatment  than  a  noose,  and  the  comfortable  bourgeois  and  the  say,  a  nucleus  of  men  always  survived;  and 
He  frowned  blackly  at  Lupec’s  repxirt;  and  man  of  birth  and  breeding.  You  will  find  the  regiment  could  never  die.  The  regi- 


titled  to  better  treatment  than  a  noose,  and  the  comfortable  bou 
He  frowned  blackly  at  Lupiec’s  repx)rt;  and  man  of  birth  and  breeding, 
he  sent  out  men  to  discover  if  there  had  it  universally,  my  friends, 
been  other  hangings.  This  is  pierhapis  because  the  French  are 

They  found  that  eleven  Frenchmen  had  the  great  phrase-makers  of  the  world. 


Yet  always  they  survived.  That  is  to 
say,  a  nucleus  of  men  always  survived;  and 
the  regiment  could  never  die.  The  regi¬ 
mental  colors  were  never  captured;  the 
regimental  records  were  never  found. 
.\nd  Jacques  Fontaine  and  Lupec  and  a 


been  murdered  in  this  fashion,  gentlemen;  The  turn  of  a  phrase  comes  easily  to  them;  handful  of  others  of  the  original  regiment 


and  Fontaine  nodded  at  this,  and  made  a  and  the  turn  of  a  phrase  captivates  and 


{Continued  on  page  66) 
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Our  '’’’Aliens  — ^\Vere  Tkey 
Loyal  or  Disloyal? 

By  George  Creel 


Ckairman  of  tke  Committee  on  Puklic  Information 


Cartoons  by  C.  R.  ^Veecl 


part  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  aliens 
’NJ55<.v\^  -  there  was  an  almost  passionate  desire  to 

^  serve  America  that  was  impeded  at  evet^* 

tu™  by  the  meannesses  of  chauvinism  and 
*'  the  brutalities  of  prejudice,  as  well  as  the 

short-sightedness  of  ignorance. 

1.1  !«  ,  'X  Y et  as  long  as  hist  ory  is  read  it  will  stand 

^  ^  monument  to  the  democratic  experi- 
’  ment  that  in  an  hour  of  confusion  and  hys- 

^  ^  ^  to  huge  internment 

'■  camps;  incendiarism, 

sabotage,  explosions, 
murder,  domestic  riot. 
Xo  imagination  was  too 
meager  to  paint  a  picture 

and  that  all  who  persisted  in  speaking  any  of  America’s  adopted  children  turning 
other  tongue  after  April  6, 1917,  were  either  facesof  hatred  to  the  motherland, 
actual  or  potential  “disloyalists,”  objects  The  President  went  before  Congress,  a 
of  merited  suspicion  and  distrust;  on  the  state  of  war  was  accepted  formally,  and 


THKRL  is  a  certain 
sect  in  America 
that,  for  lack  of  a 
more  forceful  epi-  i; 
thet,  may  be  termed 
“.\mericanizers.”  HjjB 

It  was  particularly  active  in  the  . 
months  that  followed  April, 

1917.  With  the  passion  for 
minding  other  people’s  business  ( 
that  is  the  distinguishing  mark  'V 

of  the  sect,  some  of  its  disciples  '  .t;!E 
descended  upon  the  humble  ten-  i  t '  ^ 
ement  home  of  a  Bohemian  ^ 

family  in  Chicago  during  the  '  sjH 

first  summer  of  war.  jWP 

“We  are  here,”  the  spokes-  .• 
mart  announced  impressively,  1|\5 

“in  the  interests  of  .Vmerican- 
ization.”  wV 

“I’m  sorry,”  faltercrl  the  ; 
woman  of  the  house,  “but  you’ll 
have  to  come  back  next  week.”  ; 

“What!”  The  cry  was  a  i  k  '  1 
choice  compound  of  protest  and  '  ' 

reproach.  “You  mean  that  you 
have  no  lime  for  our  message! 

That  you  want  to  put  (>ff  your  'Sf  ^ 

entrance  into  .\merican  lifer'  J 

“Xo,  no!”  The  poor  Bohemian 
woman  fell  straightway  into 
a  panic,  for  not  even  a  police- 
man  has  the  austere  authorita- 
tiveness  of  those  who  elect 
themselv'es  to  be  light -bringers. 

“We’re  perfectly  willing  to  be 

Americaniz^.  Why.  we  never 

turn  any  of  them  away.  But 

there’s  nobody  home  but  me.  UnH 

All  the  boys  volunteered,  my 

man’s  working  on  munitions, 

and  all  the  rest  are  out  selling  j| 

Liberty  Bonds.  I  don’t  want 

you  to  get  mad,  but  can't  you 

come  back  next  week?” 

This  incident,  true  as  gospel 
ev'en  if  anecdotal,  serves  the 
purixrse  of  volumes  in  setting 
forth  accurately  the  war  atti¬ 
tudes  of  both  native  born  and 
immigrant  aliens.  On  the  part  of  the  na¬ 
tive  .American  there  was  often  a  firm  con¬ 
viction  that  our  declaration  of  war  carried 
an  instant  knowledge  of  English  with  it. 


OUR  “ALIENS 


LOYAL 


DISLOYAL? 


even  as  one  army  gathered  in  the  canton- 
njents,  another  went  out  over  the  land  to 
watch,  to  search,  to  listen.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  had  already  in  the  field  a 
large,  intelligent,  and  well-trained  organi¬ 
zation;  there  was  also  the  Secret  Service 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  into 
being  swiftly  sprang  Military  Intelligence, 
Naval  Intelligence,  Shipping  Board 
Intelligence,  etc.,  etc. ;  and,  by  way 
of  climax,  the  American  Protective  ^ 
League,  an  organization  of  two  ■ 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  “citizen  ^ 

volunteers”  formed  with  the  sane- 
tion  of  the  Attorney-General  and  fW 
operating  under  the  direction  of  NjB 
the  Bureau  of  Investigation.  n 

Never  was  a  country  so  W 

thoroughly  contra -espionaged!  II 

Not  a  pin  dropped  in  the  home  of  rl 
any  one  with  a  foreign  name  but  !■ 
that  it  rang  like  thunder  on  the  ll 
inner  ear  of  some  listening  sleuth!  ll 

And  with  what  result?  ll 

A  scientific  system  of  registra-  V| 

tion,  prescribed  by  law,  revealed 
that  there  were  about  five  hundred 
thousand  German  “enemy 
aliens”  living  in  the  United 
States,  and  between  three  and 
four  million  “Austro-Hungar- 
ian  enemy  aliens.”  These  fig- 
ures,  as  a  matter  of  course,  did 
not  include  the  millions  of  nat¬ 
uralized  citizens,  or  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  such  millions. 

Out  of  this  large  number  just 
fix  thousand  were  adjudged 
sufficiently  disaffected  to  be 
detained  under  Presidential  warrants!  Even 
a  percentage  of  these,  as  a  matter  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  justice,  were  eventually  re¬ 


keyed  up  to  a  “spy”  pitch,  an  excited  dis¬ 
trust  of  our  foreign  population,  and  a  per¬ 
centage  of  editors  and  politicians  were 
eager  for  a  camp>aign  of  “hate”  at  home. 

There  is  a  simplicity  about  hate  that 
makes  it  peculiarly  attractive  to  a  certain 
type  of  mind.  It  makes 
no  demand  on  the 
mental  processes,  it 


a  sense 
of  well-being. 
Ifv  When  the  facts 
developed  by  the 
investigatory 
branches  of  gov¬ 
ernment  failed 
to  provide  sound  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  “hate  cam¬ 
paign.”  these  editors, 
politicians  and  whatnot 
commenced  to  build  a 
little  foundation  of  their 
own.  Officials  were  ar¬ 
raigned  for  inefficiency 
and  spinelessness,  “firing- 
squads”  were  demanded 
with  frequency  and  pas¬ 
sion,  and  fake  after  fake 
was  sprung,  many  of 
them  laughable  but  for 
their  appeals  to  preju- 

well  as  convictions,  and  many  trials  are  dice  and  hysteria. 

yet  to  be  held.  Take  just  one  typical  instance  out  of 

With  full  allowance  for  flagrant  cases  of  many:  A  man  whose  name  need  not  be 
leased  from  the  army  internment  camps  intrigue  and  treachery;  for  the  disloyal-  mentioned  was  arrested  in  December,  1917, 
under  a  strict  parole  system.  ists  that  may  have  escaped  the  meshes  of  and  on  the  heels  of  his  arrest  these  exagger- 

As  for  criminal  prosecutions,  one  thousand  even  so  fine  a  net;  for  the  disloyalty  that  ations  were  printed  in  rapid  succession:  that 
five  hundred  and  thirty-two  persons  were  can  not  be  measured  in  terms  of  jail  and  he  was  a  former  German  officer  of  high  rank; 
arrested  under  the  provisions  of  the  Es-  indictment — taken  all  in  all,  no  belligerent  that  he  was  a  master  spy  known  to  have  been 
pionage  Act  prohibiting  disloyal  utter-  country,  not  even  those  invaded,  made  as  in  commxmication  with  Bernstorff,  Boy-Ed 
ance,  propaganda,  etc.;  sixty-five  persons  good  a  record  of  unity  and  loyalty.  and  other  high  German  officers  prior  to 

for  threats  against  the  President:  ten  per-  After  all  the  hubbub  about  “rebellion,”  our  declaration  of  war;  that  he  arrived  in 
sons  for  sabotage,  and  under  the  penal  “armed  uprisings,”  “monster  internment  this  country  on  the  submarine  r-53;  that 
code,  with  relation  to  conspiracy,  nine  hun-  camps,”  etc.,  the  showing  was,  to  put  aft-rr  the  commencement  of  the  European 
dred  and  eight  indictments  were  returned,  it  plainly,  rather  disappointing.  In  all  War  he  went  back  to  Germany  and  later 
the  last  ^oup  including  the  I.  W.  W.  cases,  of  us  there  is  a  certain  savage  something  returned  to  the  United  States;  that  at 
Even  this  does  not  spell  guilt  in  every  in-  that  thrills  to  the  Man  Hunt.  People  gen-  times  he  disguised  himself  in  the  uniform 
stance,  for  there  have  been  acquittals  as  erally,  and  the  press  particularly,  were  of  an  American  .Army  officer;  that  he  was 


Foreigners! 


Never  was  a  country  so  thoroughly  contra-espionaged. 
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Private  Bernard  Schuliheis:  “When  the 
infantry  was  advancing  m  a 
position  exposed  to  cross-fire, 
volunteered  and  carried  a  mes^ 
sage  to  advancing  troops,  in- 
V]  forming  them  that  the  machine- 
gun  barrage  laid  down  on  the 
v-f.  jv  enemy  emplacements  was  friend- 

supfK)rt  and  acting  without 
orders  to  cover  their  advance. 
He  delivered  the  message,  re- 
%|;vi  turned  across  an  open  field  swept 
V  ^  enemy  machine  guns,  and 

thereby  made  it  possible  for  the 
infantry  unit  to  advance  four 
«|k  hundred  meters  and  gain  its 

Sergeant  John  Blokm: 
“From  a  shell  hole  in  which 
SE.I  he  had  taken  shelter  while 
t  I  returning  from  a  successful 
■  daylight  patrol  across  the 
1  M  N'esle  River,  Sergeant  Blohm 
|»  W  saw  a  cori^ral  of  his  patrol 
uB  ■  dragging  himself  throu^  the 
jsw  f  "  grass  and  bleeding  profusely 
k  from  a  wound  in  his  neck. 

He  unhesitatingly  left  his  shel¬ 
ter,  carried  the  corporal  behind 
a  tree  near  the  river  bank, 
dressed  his  wounds,  and  using 
boughs  from  a  fallen  tree  as  an 
improvdsed  raft,  towed  the  injured 
man  across  the  river  and  carried 
him  two  hundred  yards  over  an 
open  field  to  the  American  outpost 
line,  all  under  continuous  rifle  and 
machine-gun  fire  ” 

The  Distinguished  Service  Cross  went 
posthumously  to  the  following:  Sergeant 
There  is,  however,  no  need  to  call  upon  L.  W.  Pilcher,  Corporal  R.  M^.  Fischer, 

11.1-1 _ 1_,  l.r  in  the  imperishable  records  Corporal  Charles  Auer,  Corporal  V.  M. 

'  "  ‘  ‘  '  '  Schwab,  Sergeant  Bernard  Went.'r. 

-  „  We  shall  not  in  our  time  get  over  the 

full  of  disloyalty  story  of  their  valor  on  every  page.  In  the  loathing  the  Huns  bred  in  us  by  four  long 
,..i.  There  are  list  of  those  cited  for  distinguished  service  years  of  savagery,  followed  instantly  by  a 
in  by  General  Pershing,  nothing  is  more  sig-  “yellowness”  almost  as  revolting  as  their 
nificant  than  the  fact  that  name  after  name  Schrecklichkeit.  The  very  name  “Ger- 
nor  may  it  be  betokens  other  than  native  origin.  Here  man”  will  be  abhorrent  to  us,  and  dislikes 
are  a  few  illustrative  samples:  and  distrusts  will  continue  inevdtably;  we 

Private  Shimanski:  “Having  entered  a  shall  constantly  be  tempted  not  to  dis- 
cellar  to  install  a  telephone,  he  was  at-  criminate.  But  our  domestic  problem- 
tacked  by  eleven  of  the  enemy,  of  whom  he  our  relations  to  our  “aliens” — will  be 
killed  two  and  took  nine  prisoners,  single-  helped  immeasurably  if  we  keep  the 
handed.”  D.  S.  C.  list  in  mind. 

Lieutenant  Kuehlman,  Field  Engineers-'  As  it  was  with  our  German  bom.  so  it 

larger  degree  with  all  the  other 


aggrandizements,  I  can  recall  With 
gratitude  that  never  once  did  any 

foreign-bom  American  come  to  me  for  Germs  m  ttc  court-plaster! 

any  other  purpose  than  an  offer  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  United  States  or  some  plan  of 
sacrifice.  When  it  comes  to  motives,  of 

course,  I  am  unable  to  estimate  the  pos-  'T' _ 

sible  weight  of  caution  or  fear;  but  the  individuals,  for 

mere  fact  is  too  significant  to  be  negligible,  of  the  War  Department,  Americans  of  for- 
Among  the  six  thousand  people  interned  eign  birth  and  descent  have  written  the 
were  many  Germans  as  f  "  '  ”  ’  ’ 

as  an  adder  is  full  of  venom. 

Germans.  Austrians,  and  Hungarians 
the  United  States  not  interned,  who  hide 
disloyalty  in  their  hearts;  i 
denied  that  there  is  still  a  great  work  to  do 
among  the  German  population  to  burn 
away  entirely  the  last  traces  of  Deutsch- 
tum.  But  against  this  minority  must  be 
balanced  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
Germans  who  offered  their  lives  to  cleanse 
the  honor  stained  by  the  treachery  and  in¬ 
gratitude  of  others.  “Sent  on  night  of  August  fifth-sixth  to  was  in  even 

It  is  estimated  by  military  authorities  make  a  reconnaissance  of  all  possible  means  foreign  elements  in  our  population, 
that  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  of  crossing  the  River  \’esle,  near  Fismes,  Throughout  its  existence,  the  Committee 
.\merican  Exfjeditionary  Forces  were  men  France.  It  had  been  reported  that  the  on  Public  Information  maintained  inti- 

of  German  birth  or  origin.  How  they  Germans  had  all  retreated  from  the  south  mate  contact  with  over  twenty  foreign- 

conducted  themselves  in  the  firing-line  was  bank  of  the  river,  but  he  found  that  such  language  groups,  and  while  this  contact 

told  by  Charles  H.  Grasty,  writing  in  the  was  not  the  case;  they  were  there  in  force;  had  its  tremendous  depression,  there  were 

New  York  Times  of  September  fifth:  nevertheless,  such  was  his  bravery  and  de-  (Continued  on  page  70) 
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My  Memories  of  V  ernon  Castle 

By  Irene  Castle 


IN  HIS  life,  Vernon  Castle  was,  to  most 
of  us,  merely  the  master  of  our  lighter 
hours.  We  little  knew,  we  little  cared, 
about  the  real  man  who  lived  behind  the 
dancer’s  mask.  And  when  he  gave  his 
life  for  a  deeper  cause,  we  did  not  under¬ 
stand. 


FTER  a  bad  fall  in  France,  Vernon 
was  sent  to  Camp  Mohawk, 
Desoronto,  Canada,  as  an  in¬ 
structor  in  the  Royal  Flying 
Corps.  The  fall  in  France 
was  about  one  thousand  feet, 
but  the  machine  landed  in  some  barbed- 
wire  entanglements,  which  held  it.  He 
received  only  some  slight  scratches  on 
his  face. 

During  his  instructing  days  in  Canada 
he  an<l  one  of  his  pupils  who  was  flying  the 
machine  from  the  front  seat,  fell  about  five 
humlred  feet  on  to  the  roof  of  a  hangar 
where  the  nose  of  the  machine  jammed  and 
stuck.  They  had  just  start^  up  when 
the  cadet  lost  control  and  there  was  not 
time  for  Vernon  to  right  the  machine  be¬ 
fore  they  struck  the  roof.  WTiile  still  in 
the  air  he  tried  to  move  the  levers,  but  his 
pupil,  probably  through  fright,  held  them 
rigid,  and  the  fall  could  not  be  averted. 
The  wings  of  the  broken  machine  closed 
round  the  cadet  in  the  front  seat  and  Ver- 


1 


Vernon  Castle  was  always  ready 
to  amuse. 


This  is  the  last  instalment  of  what  has 
been  an  inspiring  revelation  of  the  man,  by 
one  who  knew  him  best,  from  the  days  of 
their  first  meeting,  their  early  struggles  in 
Paris,  their  successes  in  Europe  and  here, 
down  to  the  time  when  the  dancer  an-' 
swered  the  greater  call. 


non  believed  that  he  was  unconscious  when 
they  struck  the  roof,  for  he  could  get  no 
answer  from  him.  Unstrapping  himself, 
Vernon  stepped  out  on  the  roof  and  tried 
to  get  the  boy’s  body  out,  but  just  then  the 
gasoline  tank  exploded  and  the  entire  ma¬ 
chine  fell  through  the  roof  in  a  mass  of 
flames. 

Some  of  the  officers  who  were  there  at  the 
time  have  told  me  that  it  was  necessary  to 
hold  \'ernon  back  as  he  was  determined  to 
save  his  student.  He  was  so  unstrung  by 
the  accident  that  he  was  sent  home  for  a 
short  leave.  W  hen  he  went  back  to  in¬ 
structing  again  he  always  sat  in  the  front 
seat. 

In  this  unsentimental  business  of  war, 
the  instructor,  whose  life  is  supposed  for 
military  reasons  to  be  worth  more  than 
that  of  the  student  he  is  teaching,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  occupy  the  second  or  safer  seat. 
Time  and  again  in  airplane  accidents,  the 
man  in  front  is  killed,  and  the  man  in 
the  second  seat  is  only  slightly  injured, 
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self  to  give  all  and  to  risk  all.  He  knew 
no  fear  and  the  men  knew  that  he  would 
not  ask  them  to  do  things  that  he  would 
not  gladly  do  himself. 

Among  his  students  were  men  who 
learned  to  fly  quickly,  and  men  who  could 
be  trusted  in  the  air  alone  after  they  had 
had  a  few  lessons  in  the  discouraging  en¬ 
couragement  with  which  he  began  hU 
instruction. 

The  boys  who  go  into  the  aviation  are  so 
anxious  to  learn  and  so  eager  to  be  up  in 
the  air  that  time  hangs  rather  heavily  upon 
their  hands.  Thus  it  is  that  the  life  of  the 
cadet  is  rather  a  miserable  one.  There  are 
never,  in  these  days  when  flyers  must  be 
turned  out  quickly  and  in  great  numbers, 
enough  planes  for  the  individual  to  get 
much  time  each  day  in  the  air.  Hence 
Vernon’s  ability  to  entertain  was  so  often 
requisitioned.  He  thought  up  many  skits 
and  sketches.  He  wrote  parodies  of  popu¬ 
lar  songs  and  always  his  aim  was  to  depict 
the  plight  of  the  cadet.  Before  he  started 
he  had  his  audience  with  him.  In  all  these 
entertainments  he  elected  to  play  the  part 
of  the  cadet  himself.  When  he  appeared 
before  the  men  as  a  performer  he  never 
wore  the  insignia  of  an  officer.  Often  he 
went  outside  the  camp  to  appear  at  char¬ 
ity,  Red  Cross  or  Loan  Drive  perform¬ 
ances.  .Ground  Fort  Worth  he  and  his 
motor-cars  were  familiar  figures. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  the  day  he  died 
and  the  first  Sunday  were  complete  “wash¬ 
outs”  at  Camp  Bcnbrook.  In  aviation 
parlance  a  “washout”  is  a  day  on  which 


often  not  at  all.  When  a  plane  falls,  the  His  stunt  flying 
engine  being  the  heaviest  part  of  the  ma-  was  the  admiration 
chine  reaches  the  ground  first  and  usually  of  every  one  at 
burrows  into  it.  But  Vernon  wished  to  Camp  Benbrook. 
give  his  pupils  greater  confidence  and  until  E  very  evening  at 
his  last  flight — he  was  killed  while  riding  sunset  he  would  fly 
in  the  front  seat — he  always  held  to  the  eight  thousand  feet 
determination  he  formed  that  day  at  up,  and  his  plane. 
Camp  Mohawk  when  his  pupil  was  killed,  silhouetted  against 
Vernon  did  not  particularly  enjoy  the  the  sky — at  times 
work  of  an  instructor.  It  enabled  him  to  barely  visible,  had 
be  near  home  and  he  could  have  his  dogs  a  grace  and  a 
and  his  monkey.  Jeffrej’,  with  him.  but  the  rhythm  which  few 
job  really  worried  him  and  gave  him  more  t)ther  flyers  seemed 
cares  and  responsibilities  than  he  had  had  to  acquire.  It  was 
at  the  front.  Then,  too,  the  rush  in  an  said  that  when  he 
aviation  camp  is  very- great.  Modern  war-  was  in  the  air  flying 
faredemandssomany  flyers  and  they  must  alone,  none  on  the 
be  turned  out  quickly.  When  Vernon  was  ground  needed  to 
at  Camp  Mohawk  he  was  supposed  to  turn  ask  who  was  up. 
out  forty  students  a  month.  .\s  the  per-  With  all  the  bril- 
sonnel  was.  for  one  reason  or  another,  rhang-  liancy  of  his  own  fly¬ 
ing  constantly,  many  more  than  forty  ing,  he  was  a  good 
would  come  under  his  instruction  during  instructor.  He  tried 
the  course  of  a  month.  at  the  earliest  mo- 

With  the  S4th  Royal  Flying  Corps  ment  to  interest  and 
Squadron,  \'ernon.  along  with  Lord  Welles-  encourage  his  pupil, 
ley,  went  to  Benbrook  Field  near  Fort  .\t  times  he  would 
Worth,  Texas.  This  was  to  be  the  winter  be  discouraging  and 
quarters  of  the  Flying  Corps.  Here  his  tell  the  student  that 
work  as  an  instructor  went  on.  .\nd  here  he  could  never  fly 
he  gained  in  popularity  with  the  men.  and  that  he  had  bet - 
.\ viators  down  there  have  told  me  that  he  ter  go  into  the  In- 
was  by  far  the  most  jwpular  of  the  flight  fantry  or  the  Tank 
commanders.  He  was  always  considerate  Service.  Of  course 
of  the  men;  he  knew,  as  few  others  knew,  after  that  the  boy 
that  the  life  of  an  aviation  cadet  is  a  miser-  tried  his  best  to 
able  one,  and  he  was  always  willing  to  give  please  his  instructor, 
his  services  as  an  entertainer  to  lighten  the  In  the  .air  he  was 
routine  of  the  camp.  If  the  wife  of  a  stu-  never  quick  to  take 
dent  aviator  was  coming  to  Fort  Worth,  it  away  the  cont  rol 
was  C.aptain  Castle  who  met  her  in  his  car  from  his  student, 
because  the  student  could  not  get  leave.  He  was  there  him- 


since  we  bad  danced  our  old  dances 
to^etber. 
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He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all. 

I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Few  careers  have  from  the  point  of  view 
of  those  who  have  had  them  been  so  con¬ 
tented  and  happy.  X’ernon  enjoyed  life 
and  he  made  others  happy  by  his  deeds  of 
thoughtfulness.  As  a  professional  per¬ 
former  he  was  one  who  never  lost  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  his  work.  A  night  in  the 
theatre  was  never  a  chore.  In  entertain¬ 
ing  people  he  was  himself  entertained.  He 
greatly  influenced  modem  dancing;  he 
taught  many  people  and  all  the  time  he 
never  lost  the  freshness  and  enthusiasm  of 
those  days  when  we  won  our  first  success 
•n  Paris.  I’d  like  to  quote  from  an  editorial 
comment  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
This  appeared  shortly  after  '.'ernon’s  death 
at  Camp  Benbrook,  and  though  it  con¬ 


tains  some  praise  for  me  as  well  as  for 
\'emon,  I  think  I  may  be  pardoned  for  in¬ 
serting  it  here: 

The  Castles  showed  and  taught  people  of 
two  continents  how  modem  dances  ought  to  be 
danced.  They  eliminated  vulgarity  and  re¬ 
placed  it  with  refinement.  They  restored 
poetiy  to  motion.  Multitudes  of  jjeople  who 
had  no  time  to  waste  upon  ordinary  dancing, 
as  participants  or  spectators,  took  kindly,  and 
even  enthusiastically,  to  their  dancing  exhibi¬ 
tions  and  instructions.  Little  by  little  the 
Castles  changed  the  atmosphere  of  the  dance 
hall.  Little  by  little,  too,  they  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  discriminating  jjeople  to  witness,  with 
some  degree  of  pleasure,  stage  and  screen 
dancing.  Unconsciously  jDerhaps,  because 
with  all  their  popularity  and  success  they  re¬ 
mained  as  modest  as  they  were  unaffected, 
the  two  achieved  a  notable  social  reform. 


Dancing  was  running  down  to  the  depths  when 
they  first  came  upon  the  scene,  and  before  the 
war  sejKirated  them,  they  had  reversed  the  cur¬ 
rent.  The  Castles  furnished  an  illustration  of 
the  good  that  may  be  accomplished  in  a  calling 
if  the  effort  is  rightly  and  skilfully  directed. 

Vernon  Castle,  when  his  native  countrj’ 
called,  threw  aside  a  profession  that  assured 
him  a  larger  income  than  is  enjoyed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  took  his 
place  with  the  colors.  His  wife,  without  hesi¬ 
tation,  had  consented  to  his  enlistment.  He 
won  a  captaincy  in  the  Royal  Fljing  Corps, 
and  her  pride  in  him  increas^.  The  fact  that 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  teaching 
a\iation,  prov^ed  that  he  was  as  cap>able»as  a  fly¬ 
er  as  he  had  been  as  a  dancer.  His  final  display 
of  heroism  the  other  day,  justified  all  the  ad¬ 
miration  that  ever  went  out  to  him  in  another 
calling.  It  revealed  behind  the  dancer  and  the 
aviator,  the  man. 


planes  are  not  sent  up.  That  there  were 
washouts  occasioned  by  \'emon’s 
death  ^as  a  beautiful  tribute  to  him,  for 
where  so  many  flyers  must  be  trained,  a 
washout  is  a  rarity. 

Beside  the  greater  chance  of  fatality  in 
riding  in  the  front  seat  of  an  airplane, 
there  is  another  disadvantage  in  that  it  is 
more  diflicult  to  see.  On  that  day  in  mid- 
February,  \’emon  and  a  pupil,  an  .\meri- 
can  student  who  had  enlisted  in  the  Royal 
Fl)ing  Corps,  were  just  about  to  land. 
Just  a  few  feet  ahead  of  them  another 
training-plane  rose  rapidly.  Vernon  un¬ 
dertook  what  is  known  as  an  Immelmann 
turn.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  combination  turn 
and  twist,  named  after  Lieutenant  Im- 
melmann,  a  German  aviator,  who  was  kirn¬ 
s'  brought  down  by  an  .\llied  aviator. 
Vernon’s  plane  was  only  fifty  feet  from  the 
ground;  either  it  failed  to  respond  or  be¬ 
cause  of  the  nearness  to  the  ground  there 
was  not  room  to  make  so  difficult  a  ma¬ 
neuver.  In  any  event,  it  crashed  nos^ 
downward  and  Vernon  was  killed. 

Those  who  saw  this  last  flight  of  Captain 
Castle  seem  convinced  that  it  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  attempt  to  do  that  which  was  almost 
impossible.  .Vlso  they  agree  that  so  clever 
and  experienced  a  flyer  was  conscious  that 
he  could  not  make  the  turn  in  safety.  It 
showed  beautiful  and  quick-witted  man¬ 
agement  of  a  plane.  The  student  was  un¬ 
harmed  and  V’emon  paid  unhesitatingly 
with  his  life.  His  death  was  instantane¬ 
ous,  and  in  death  he  was  practically  un- 
marred.  His  fellow  officers  lifted  him  out 
of  the  ruined  plane  and  the  camp  mourned 
and  paid  tribute  to  one  who  was  mbsed 
and  praised  and  whose  cleverness  was  so 
much  admired. 

The  next  day  his  casket,  wrapped  in  flags 
and  resting  on  a  gun-carriage,  was  drawn 
to  the  station  at  Fort  Worth,  while  with 
rauflSed  drums  and  reversed  arms,  his 
brothers,  officers  and  men,  marched  in 
saddened  silence.  .\s  the  train  drew  away, 
Victor  Dodd,  his  devoted  servant,  who  hacl 
joined  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  to  be  near 
him,  stood  at  attention,  alone  at  the  end  of 
the  platform  until  the  last  coach  disap¬ 
peared  from  sight.  .\s  he  wrote  me,  “So 
passed  for  the  last  time  one  I  had  loved  in 
life  and  love  in  death.  I  will  miss  him 
here;  God  grant  I  meet  him  There.” 

.\nd  little  Jeffrey,  \'cmon’s  favorite  pet, 
Ibtening  to  each  footstep,  waited  for  him 
to  come  back  to  hb  quarters. 

Hundreds  of  letters,  telegrams  and  mes¬ 
sages  of  sympathy  reached  me.  The  public 
and  many  prominent  persons  were  eager  to 
pay  tribute  to  him. 


The  Castles  in  the  early  days  of  their  career. 
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The  war  changed  Vemon  and  many  of 
his  ideas.  When  he  first  arrived  in  France 
he  wrote  me: 

The  only  thing  I  miss  is  music  and  theatres 
and  suppers,  and  well-dressed  women  and 
horses  and  motors  and  dogs,  etc.  We  have 
everything  here  in  the  way  of  dust,  guns  and 
airplanes. 

Late  in  his  career  as  an  aviator  he  wrote: 

Oh,  I  want  to  get  back  to  you  so  badly.  I 
shouldn’t  care  if  we  didn’t  have  a  penny.  I 
don’t  want  any  extravagant  things  any  more. 
If  the  war  could  only  end  this  winter,  but  I 
don’t  see  how  it  can,  and  I  am  here  to  see  it 
through  and  to  take  my  chances  with  the 
rest. 

Though  facing  danger  himself  at  every 
turn,  he  was  most  consistently  and 
thoughtfully  considerate  of  the  work  I  was 
doing.  He  feared  to  have  me  go  up  in  an 
airplane  in  motion  -  picture  work.  From 
France  he  wrote: 

Darling:  Do  be  careful  in  your  picture. 
Falling  oS  a  horse  wMle  it  is  running  is  no  easy 
job  and  should  be  done  by  a  double.  And  the 
man  who  is  to  take  you  up  in  a  hydroplane. 
Who  is  he?  And  how  much  flying  has  he 
done?  And  what  is  the  machine.  For  God’s 
sake  don’t  go  up  with  some  dub,  who  has  only 
just  taken  out  his  pilot’s  license.  Insist, 
please,  darling,  on  having  an  ex{)erienced  pilot 
who  has  done  at  least  one  hundred  hours  in  the 
air.  You  know  if  anything  happened  to  you 
through  any  one’s  carelessness,  I’d  come  home 
to  shoot  him  dead.  I’m  not  thinking  for  a 
moment  of  your  getting  killed,  but  you  might 
easily  be  hurt  or  maim^,  by  those  fool  picture 
people  who  are  always  trj-ing  to  get  a  thrill. 

I  like,  too,  another  letter  that  he  wrote 
me  from  France;  it  shows  thoughtfulness 
for  me,  but  the  greater  consideration,  at 
least  so  it  seems  to  me,  for  the  men: 


several  dear  and  personal  friends  and  his 
brother-in  law,  Lawrence  Grossmith. 

And  this,  then,  was  the  end  of  a  career 
which  went  from  acting  and  dancing  to  the 
battle-field  and  then  cheerfully  to  the  task 
of  instructor  in  a  training  -  camp.  A 
teacher  always,  even  when  a  fighter,  and  a 
man  bom  to  inspire  others.  Thou^  at 
times  impatient  with  his  task  of  teaching, 
he  never  failed  to  gain  his  pupil’s  cont' 
dence  and  to  instill  in  him  the  desire  to  do 
well  the  thing  in  hand.  Vemon  him¬ 
self  learned  quickly  and  wholeheartedly, 
whether  it  was  a  game,  a  new  st^  or  a 
flying  turn.  His  own  quickness,  however 
never  caused  him  to  be  aimoyed  at  a  be¬ 
ginner’s  stupidity.  There  are  none  of  his 
students  in  aviation  who  are  not  willing  to 
admit  that  he  was  a  wonderful  instructor 
and  ready  and  eager  to  praise  and  to  en¬ 
courage  where  praise  and  encouragemoit 
were  due. 

His  was  a  nature  full  of  suimy  contrasts 
^ust  as  his  career  was  full  of  dramatic  con¬ 
trasts.  When  it  was  all  done  and  the 
tribute  of  the  thousands  had  been  paid  to 
him,  he  himself  in  his  will,  it  so  seems  to 
me  and  to  many  others  who  have  read  it, 
revealed  a  beautiful  side  of  his  nature. 
His  will  is  phrased  in  human  tenderness, 
unusual  1  am  told,  in  such  documents.  I 
glory  in  the  affection  that  it  expresses  for 
me. 

\'ernon  danced  in  Fort  Worth  and  at  the 
Country  Club  near  there  just  before  the  ac¬ 
cident  on  Benbrook  Field.  Our  last  dance 
together  was  while  he  was  instmeting  up  at 
Camp  Mohawk,  Canada.  He  had  been 
given  permission  to  come  to  New  York  es¬ 
pecially  to  dance  with  me  at  a  British  Re¬ 
cruiting  Benefit  which  was  held  at  the  New 
York  Hippodrome.  Because  of  the  nature 
of  the  occasion  he  had  bt'en  given  permis- 

_ _ _  ^  sion  to  dance  in  uniform.  He  wore  his 

I  am  so  awfully,  awfully  proud  of  Captain  Castle  shortly  before  bis  death.  dark -blue  dress-uniform  and  I  a  little  red- 
so  glad  braided  blue  jacket 

yourself  _ _  _ _ a  Scotch  cap. 

How  I  long 

’  S  h  t  since  we  had  danc- 

,,  ed  our  old  dances 

■  together  and  it  had 

®  been  necessary  the 

tn  \  before  to  work 

here  as  jrf  ^  A  ^  quite  hard  inb^- 

iristmas  _ _  ^  W  ill.  mg  up.  I  had  ex- 

>hall  get  ---  VK  pccted  that  Vemon 

there  ^  V  f  would  have  forgot- 

s-  Will  ..J  *:  ten  altogether  a  lot 

of  the  steps  or  that 
he  would  be  a  little 
stiff  from  lack  ri 
practise,  but  on  the 
night  of  the  benefit, 
he  danced  divinely. 
At  the  close  of  the 

so  they  can’t  open  them  till  Christmas  morning,  he  had  apix:ared,  chance  acquaintances,  perfo.mance  many  beautiful  flowers  were 
I  shall  of  you  a  lot  that  .day,  but  I  stage-door  keepers,  scene-shifters  and  wait-  handed  to  us  over  the  footlights.  We 

sha  n  t  be  sad.  cafes  and  restaurants.  Buddy,  the  bowed  and  bowe<l  again  our  thanks.  In 

Vernon’s  funeral  in  New  Y'ork  was  at  the  drummer,  who  had  taught  Vemon  to  drum,  the  wings,  Vemon  nervously  kissed  my 
Little  Church  Around  the  Corner — that  and  other  colored  musicians  from  our  own  hand  and  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes.  I 

little  haven  in  Twenty-ninth  Street,  which  restatirant,  were  there,  overcome  with  grief,  wonder  if  he  guessed.  We  had  dancc-d  our 

has  been  such  a  solace  to  the  theatrical  The  service  was  short,  solemn  and  simple  last  dance,  and  the  last  ring  of  applause  for 
profession.  The  streets  were  lined  with  as  he  would  have  wished  it.  His  Royal  us  was  still. 

people,  the  windows  choked  with  faces  Flying  Corps  cap  seemed  so  small  as  it  The  world  had  been  very  good  to  us. 

and  the  police  had  to  be  caUed  upon  to  rested  there  on  his  coffin  which  w’as  We  had  lived  well  and  lavishly  because  of 
keep  the  street  near  the  church  partly  draped  in  the  Union  Jack  and  the  Royal  that  same  applause.  Together  we  tasted 
cleared.  Inside  were  many  of  those  \'er-  Flying  Corps  flag.  Eight  men  from  the  success,  fame  and  money.  Thank  God 
non  had  loved — ^his  friends,  people  he  had  Corjis  carried  his  coffin  from  the  church  that  at  no  time  during  that  night  did  I 
taught  to  dance,  professionals  with  whom  and  behind  it  walked  the  British  officers,  dream  it  was  the  end. 


A  pbotograpb  showing  the  scene  ol 
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Because  she  had  died,  the  world  for  the  last  time.  Yet  he  had  come  back 
had  become  for  him  a  place  of  again  and  again,  like  a  dog  sick  for  familiar 
k  dead  things.  The  breath  of  life  places,  and  emotion  itself  was  dead  when 
I  had  suddenly  gone  out  of  life  his  foot  touched  the  door-sill, 
itself  as  it  had  gone  from  her.  .\s  he  walked  along,  it  seemed  to  him  as 
The  past  had  b^ome  an  accu-  if  the  pulse  of  the  city  had  stopped  beating; 
mulation  of  dead  memories;  the  future  was 

haunted  with  dead  hopes  and  ambitions;  ^  ^ 

the  present,  with  dead,  dreary  facts. 

He  slipp^  out  of  the  house  that  had  ^  \ 

been  theirs  to  try  and  lose  himself  among 
the  other  human  phantoms  that  passed 
and  repassed  on  the  Avenue;  he  imagined  ,  : 

them  as  purposeless  as  himself.  For  days  ..*^11^.  -1  ^ 

there  had  bwn  no  motive  to  his  comings 

and  goings  other  than  an  unformulated  4  fcSf  A  • 

desire  for  motion  and  the  y  I 

need  of  keeping  from  those  K  i  j  1  i 

more  distant  members  of  his  FI  f  * 

family  who  seemed  strangely  .  ^  .. 

disposed  to  pity  him  and  make  *  Sii&KY I  y  ' 

him  remember.  Pity!  His  !g  n 

sorrow  was  too  colossal  for  i 

Crossing  the  street,  habit 

halted  him  for  an  instant  on  Y 

the  curb  and  he  looked  back  / 

as  if  he  almost  expected  to  see  /  ytjf  jRg-'  *  4 

a  figure  behind  the  curtains  in  ^  ^  yj 

an  upper  room,  and  to  catch  j 

the  wave  of  a  white  hand.  i  i  ;*  I 

He  blinked  stupidly  at  the 

shades  and  stum-  J 

up  the  He 

could  remember  he  had  stop-  i' 
there  to  curse  the  house  iF 
tliat  had  been  theirs.  He  had 
cursed  every  foot  of  the  gray 
and  the 

who  had  made  them,  and  the  y 

God  who  had  made  the 

builder.  What  were  walls — 

and  the  builder  of  walls — and 

the  God  back  of  them — if  all  ~ 

combined  they  could  not  hold  W  i 

fast  against  death?  He  had  AM  1  Hr 

scoffed  as  well  as  cursed  at  %  A  1  i  "A  '  ^ 

their  utter  futility;  now  he  = -  ^  ] 

smiled  feebly  at  the  futility  of  |  ^  t 

his  curses.  He  had  sworn, 

too.  that  never  again  would  Her  root  was  sway-  T  ^  , 

he  recross  the  threshold  after  ing  it  gently,  ber  eyes  i  F  4 

thev  had  crossed  it  together  were  smiling. 


/ 
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At  the  next  corner  another 
dead  memory  sprang  at  him. 

That  was  where  he  always 
stopped  for  her  flowers — not 
violets  and  orchids,  but  daffo¬ 
dils  and  freesias,  lilies  and  mi¬ 
gnonette.  She  liked  them  simple  ( 

jis  she  likeil  simple  people^  but  ' 

best  of  all  she  liked  the  little  t 
pyramid  bouquets  of  tiny  blue  '  *  ^ 

and  pink  blossoms  and  lace-  •.  ■' ' 

paper  frills.  She  always  said  ^ 

they  looked  all  ready  to  em- 
broider  on  baby  jackets.  There  ( 
was  one  in  the  window  now — a  ^ 

duplicate  of  the  many  he  had  \ 

bought  her.  He  turned  dully  ^ 

away  from  the  window  and 

continued  his  motiveless  way. 

.And  at  every  step  he  took,  more  1 

dead  memories  hounded  him.  [  “ 

'I'here  was  the  great  brass  ket¬ 
tle  that  marked  the  entrance  to 
the  little  tea-shop  where  they 
had  met  so  often  in  their  court¬ 
ing  days;  beyond  loomed  the 
more  pretentious  cafe  where 
they  usually  went  after  the  the¬ 
atre.  Looking  straight  ahead 
he  could  see  the  spire  of  a 
church  silhouettt“d  against  the 
sky — the  church  where  they 
had  been  married.  If  any  one 
had  told  him  that  he  could  ever 
bear  these  silent  reminders  of 
all  she  had  meant  to  him,  he 
would  have  been  outraged; 
even  now  he  knew  he  could  not 
face  those  memories  squarely. 

But  as  long  as  they  hounded 
him — what  did  it  matter? 

Was  he  not  as  dead  as 
they? 

He  shambled  on  to  the  square, 
shutting  his  eye's  against  a  sud¬ 
denly  revealed  radiance  of  sun¬ 
set.  What  business  had  a  day 
that  was  so  nearly  dead  coming 
to  life  in  that  fashion?  It 
should  have  ended  gray  as  it  had  begun, 
and  so  offended  no  one.  All  that  display 
of  purple,  amber  and  rose  seemed  in  as 
bad  taste  as  opera  clothes  at  a  funeral.  He 
half  opened  his  e>-es  to  look  again,  and  an¬ 
other  memoiy  barked  at  his  heels.  A  sun¬ 
set  like  this  somehow  belonged  to  her,  it 
was  as  glowing  and  as  full  of  life  as  she  had 
been — besides,  she  always  took  such  a  joy¬ 
ous  pleasure  in  them.  This  was  where  she 
was  sure  to  stop  him — where  she  could  get 
a  clear  sweep  of  the  western  sky — and  they 
would  watch  the  colors  change  and  dim 
and  fade  to  a  gt)lden  haze. 

Across  the  square,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  park,  a  hurdy-gurdy  struck  up  an  air 
from  a  comic  opera  of  the  season  before. 
It  was  a  frivolous,  scampering  tune  that 
captured  one’s  ear  by  reason  of  its  light¬ 
ness.  She  had  hummed  it  constantly 
about  the  house  during  those  last  days; 
and,  ctrangely  enough,  as  it  tinkled  across 
the  square  it  iKM-'ame  the  one  live  memory 
out  of  all  that  dead  past. 

\ow,  because  she'  had  died,  he  had  no 
use  for  live  memoric's;  in  fact,  he  feared 
them.  One  live  memory’  might  waken 
others;  and  soon  the  whole  cndk'ss  scheme 
of  things  would  be  pulsing  with  life  as  he 
and  the  city  had  pulsed.  That  would 
mean  pain — nerx’eless,  wracking  pain — ■ 
born  of  his  sorrow  and  loneliness.  So  he 
sliambled  away  as  fast  as  he  could  from  the 


hurdy-gurdy  and  mirage  of  something  that  would  lie  forever 
its  scampering  beyond  their  grasp.  Dully  he  closed  bis 
tune,  and  plunged  eyes,  sure  that  with  the  opening  of  them 
blindly  into  the  he  should  see  the  barren  earth  again;  but 
nearest  entrance  the  spring  still  persisted.  There  was  the 
to  the  park.  At  grass,  carpet-grown,  while  trees  flung  fuU. 
first  he  did  not  leafed  branches  to  the  sky  and  everywhere 
notice  that  spring  w'as  the  twittering  of  birds.  Yes,  here 
was  all  about  was  spring’s  fulfilment.  And  theirs? 
him;  the  business  The  cry  of  a  young  child  cut  through  his 
of  getting  rid  of  consciousness  like  the  reflexes  from  a  sur- 
the  music  absorb-  geon’s  knife.  He  shuddered  and  clenched 
ed  his  attention;  his  fists.  There  had  been  life  in  the  hurdy- 
but  little  by  little  gurdy  tune — life,  in  the  spring — and  now 
the  gladness  of  the  child’s  cry-.  That  was  life  itself  and  it 
greening  earth  frightened  him.  Did  it  mean  that  the 
and  opening  buds  world  was  not  dead  after  all— that  he 
and  bird -songs  could  not  stay  dead  if  he  chose? 
penetrated  his  He  shambl^  along  faster,  as  if  he  would 
dulled  conscious-  outstrip  this  fear  that  pursued  him,  for  of  all 
ness  and  made  it  things  he  feared  life  the  most.  How  well 
writhe.  She  had  he  remembered  his  coming  back  to  con- 
waited  for  the  sciousness  after  an  operation — the  wretched 
coming  of  that  physical  agony  as  the  anesthesia  wore 
spring,  counted  away  and  gave  him  mercilessly  over  to  the 
off  the  days  with  torturings  of  nerve  and  muscle.  And  that 
wistful  eagerness,  was  only  physical  agony!  He  branched  off 
Alert  for  its  first  from  the  broader  thoroughfare  into  one  of 
harbingers,  she  the  park  by’^vays,  a  path  hedgc'd  with  ja- 
had  scanned  ponica  bushes  and  holding  no  loiterers, 
earth  and  brush  Suddenly  he  slackened  his  pace.  There 
and  sky  for  com-  was  a  bench — he  would  sit  down  and  face 
ing  signs.  this  fear,  face  it  and  deny  its  existence. 

But  now  that  So  he  huddled  down  on  the  nearest  end  <rf 
she  had  died,  by 
what  right  had 
spring  come? 

Was  it  here  to 
mock  him  and  the 
deadness  within 
and  about  him? 

In  his  heart  he 
doubted  its  real¬ 
ity — it  was  but  a 


a  plain  man  s  reasonin  — why  sui 


lappen. 
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IF  EVER  A  SORROW  TAKES  YE 


the  bench  and  prayed  to  the  God  of  the  visible  something  beyond  the  row  of 
pead  to  keep  him  as  he  was,  a  mere  human  bushes.  “That!  And  thank  God  ye  can’t 
husk,  for  his  sorrow  was  too  great  to  bear  be  seein’  it  from  here.”  Then  in  response 
jgain  consciously.  to  the  look  of  bewilderment  on  his  com- 

In  the  midst  of  his  mumbled  prayer  a  panion’s  face,  he  added.  “I’m  meanin’  the 
niemor)'  of  that  morning  came  back  to  him  statue  they’ve  been  dedicatin’  yondther.” 
»ith  a  sudden  intensity  and  horror.  They  “I  didn’t  know — I  haven’t  seen — I — ” 
brought  him  the  baby  that  morning —  the  words  died  away  in  an  unintelligible 
Miriam’s  baby — and  had  exp)ected  him  mumble.  What  business  had  any  one  in¬ 
to  take  it  to  his  heart  and  let  it  fill  her  t  Hiding  on  his  solitude  and  lctharg>-?  The 
place.  They  had  dared  to  do  this  thing,  new  comer  was  un- 
Her  baby!  The  stake  for  which  nature  mistakably  alive  and 
had  gambled  away  her  life!  With  shut  therefore  a  v  c  r  y 
oes  he  could  see  again  the  blanket-wrapped 
bundle  in  the  nurse’s  arms.  It  looketl  so 
wann  and  pink  and  alive;  it  brought  back 
dth  such  terrible  reality  the  contrast  to 
the  coldness  and 
whiteness  and  eternal 
stillness  of  the  flower- 
coreml  figure  as  he 
had  looked  his  last 
upon  it.  Slowly  in  his 
mind  the  horror  grew 
of  that  small  atom  of 
life.  For  him  it  epit-  *  - 

omized  all  the  hours  of  - 

pain  through  which 
she  had  struggleel  vsith 
such  glad  courage,  all 
the  moments  of  that 
grim  fight  with  death 
and  all  the  years  of  1  vf 
unquenchable  loneli- 
ness  that  lay  before 
him.  .^nd  they  had  m 

brought  Miriam’s  \ 

baby  to  him!  The  ^ 
memor}'  of  that  name 
made  him  shudder — 
he  knew  he  could 
never  speak  it  again 
in  this  world. 

Out  of  a  jumble  of  ^w****^ 

thoughts  and  feelings, 
one  thing  was  clear — 
the  horror  that  was 
his  now  had  not 
touched  him  that 
morning — then  he  had 
felt  only  surpirise  anrl 
bewilderment.  Did 
that  mean  that  he  was 

coming  alive — that  his  mind  was  no  longer  menace  to  his  own  prayed-for  numbness 
drugged,  his  soul  ethcred?  If  that  was  of  mind  and  emotion.  He  wished  him 
true — what  should  he  do?  How  was  he  gone. 

going  to  stand  the  writhings  and  tortur-  “.\nd  what  good  will  it  do?'  Tell  me 
ings  of  that  sorrow  again?  It  was  too  that!”  The  stiilor  flung  out  his  arms  in  a 

much  to  ask  of  any  man — to  go  on  end-  gesture  half  of  anger,  half  of  contempt, 

lessly,  suffering.  “Sure,  ’twill  do  naught  but  keep  foul  mem- 

The  scattering  of  a  near-by  crowd  ories  green.  I’m  thinkin’.” 
roused  him.  Over  the  top  of  the  japonica  The  man  on  the  l)ench  had  had  enough 
bushes  he  could  see  it  breaking  up  into  of  memories  for  a  day;  he  had  no  wish  to 
hundreds  of  human  molecules  and  vanish-  resurrect  more  of  his  own  or  another’s.  If 
ing  into  the  outer  city  and  the  dusk.  Of  this  present  semblance  of  an  Ancient  Mar- 
all  the  gathering,  one  solitary’  figure  came  iner  had  a  mournful  tale  to  disclose,  he 
his  way.  It  was  a  man  and  he  walked  might  do  so  to  an  empty  bench  and  a  de- 

»ith  the  jo\  ial  rolling  stride  of  a  sailor  serted  parkway;  for  himself,  he  had  no  in- 

which  macle  his  shabby  civilian  clothes  and  tention  of  remaining,  an  unwilling  listener, 
his  drawn,  white  face  seem  strangely  out  He  was  slow’ly  coming  to  that  difficult  de- 
of  keeping.  .\s  he  neared  the  bench  he  cision — what  he  should  do  next — when  the 
slackened  his  pace  and  hesitated,  then,  sailor  slid  toward  him  and  laid  a  gripping 
’'Tlh  a  quick  glance  at  the  man  already  hand  on  his  knee. 

there,  he  dropped  down  on  the  other  end.  “I  asks  ye  this — an’  I  asks  it  honest, 

"Well,  what  are  ye  thinkin’  of  it?”  he  will  yondther  bit  o’  stone  be  bringin’  back 
demanded  abruptly  in  a  broad  north-of-  them  that  lie  undther  the  wather  to  them 
Ireland  brogue,  jerking  himself  about  to  that  wait  bitther-hearted  on  dthiy  land? 
face  his  companion  of  the  bench.  Will  it  be  raisin’  up  any  consolation  or 

“Think  of  what?”  The  man  answered  the  peace  to  them  that  was  left;  an’  will  it  ease 
question  with  another,  after  the  fashion  of  the  burdthen  o’  livin’  an’  sufferin’  for 
one  preoccupied  with  his  own  affairs.  them — I  asks?  Tell  me  that!” 

The  sailor  waved  an  arm  toward  an  in-  N'aguely  the  man  began  to  wonder  what 


A  fire  burned  on  tke 
beartb;  beside  it  sat  a 
nurse  witb  a  bundle 
across  ber  knee. 
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They  are  the  nicest  of  all.  I  think. 

Pretty  ladies  and  wise  ladies  and  pretty  wise  ladies  we  have  always  with 
us,  but  funny  ladies  are  rare,  rare  as  buttermilk  at  a  brewers’  picnic. 

They  should  be  sought  out  and  cherished  and  sent  geraniums  (groans  from 
grammarians).  Their  every  whim  should  be  gratified;  their  every  funni- 
ment  put  away  in  lavender.  For  they  don’t  often  happen.  Mostly  there 
are  ladies-of-the-house  and  school-teachers  and  Chautauqua  lecturers  and  inginues 
and  suffragettes  and  trained  nurses. 

Futmy  ladies  only  seem  to  occur  by  accident,  like  peacock-blue  and  mayonnaise. 
There  isn’t  what  you  might  call  a  popular  demand  for  them,  because  people  are  inclined 
to  think  that  what  with  so  much  serious  work  to  get  done  in  the  world,  especially  now, 
with  reconstruction  and  everything,  ladies  of  sterner  virtues  are  principally  what  are 
needed. 

What  a  mistake! 

Look  at  Nora  Bayes.  She  is  the  original  First  Aide  to  Reconstruction.  .\ny  doubt 
of  this  could  have  bt«n  dispelled  by  watching  her  “work”  (that’s  what  she  called  it)  any 
Sunday  afternoon  or  evening  at  the  big  free  entertaiirments  New  York  gave  her  tran¬ 
sient  wounded  soldiers.  From  her  build  and  something  about  her  mouth  when,  if 
ever,  it  is  in  repose,  I  think  she.was  meant  to  be  a  janitor  or  a  President  of  the  General 
Confederation  of  Women’s  Clubs.  But  something  happened — maybe  a  parade  went 


it ;  she  never  burlesques.  But  she  c 
become  just  another  Jap  or  ai 


Nora  Bayes,  whose  humor  is  the  color  of  a  hig  red- apple. 
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Here  we  find  the  nuances  of  expressions,  double  meanings 
even.  Madame  Guilbert  gives  an  example  of  the  humor 
that  is  red  in  one  of  her  peasant  songs,  “How  Much 
Trouble  Love  Brings.”  A  peasant  lad  is  all  dressed  up 
to  call  on  his  sweetheart.  Awkward,  grinning,  vain,  he 
knocks  at  the  door,  then — just  as  she  comes  to  open  it — 
he  slips  and  falls  in  the  mud.  It  is  the  fun  of  the  big  reil 
apple,  the  simple  hearty  merriment  of  every-tlay  folks 
which  doesn’t  descend  to  the  mechanics  of  farce.  I  think 
that  red  is  Nora  Bayes’s  kind  of  humor-color.  Madame 
Guilbert  runs  the  gamut  but  inclines  most  to  gray  and 
purple. 

Rcse  O’Xeill’s  gaiety  isn’t  any  of  those  colors.  She  is 
too  joyous  for  gray,  too  candid  for  purple,  too  affection¬ 
ate  for  red.  "Couleur  de  rose"  suggested  a  Kewpie  from 
a  near-by  fat  swinging  tassel.  "Cotdcur  de  Rose  O'Neill" 
corrected  another  Kewpie,  parachuting  comfortably 
down  to  the  floor  on  a  pink  rose-petal. 

Of  course  that’s  it.  Rose  O’Neill’s  humor  is  funniness, 
and  funniness  is  pink.  Uo  you  know  her  thrilling  detec¬ 
tive  storj’,  “The  Lady  in  the  White  N  eil”?*  I  suppose 
it’s  probably  the  only  funny  detective  story  in  the  world. 
The  hero  is  funny,  the  villain  is  funny,  even  the  heroine 
is  a  perfect  joker — 

But  Rose  O’Neill  tried  her  funniest  to  persuade  me 
that  she  wasn’t  always  light-hearted  and  quoted,  “Those 
who  live  a  thousand  lives,  a  thousand  deaths  must  die.” 
And  Yvette  Guilbert,  very  much  au  grand  sirieux,  ad¬ 
vises  other  artists.  “Show  your  public  all  the  precious 
smiles  you  have,  hidden  behind  your  tears,  and  hide 
from  the  public  the  effort  you  make  to  smile  so  that  they 
should  smile!” 

Shall  we  believe  that  they  are  Intrinsically  Serious 
People — these  funny  ladies?  Impossible!  That  would 
be  too  absurd.  This  is  only  their  last,  subtle,  way 
of  funning  us! 

•Harper  &  Brothers.  Publishers. 

Yvette  Guilbert  is  most  tranquil  among  tbe  gray 
and  purple  tints  of  her  French  gaiety. 


alia 

Couleur  de  Rose,  naturally,  is 
funniness. 


Rose  O  Neill 


Spaniard  S'.ie  becomes  a  Japanese  Nora  or  a  Spanish 
Nora.  Imagine  that.  She  gives  you  all  the  delights  of 
incongruity  w  ith  none  of  its  ugliness. 

But  I  wish  she  wouldn’t  let  Lucile  dress  her.  Lucile 
doesn’t  get  Nora.  Most  of  the  time  she  tries  to  make  a 
lady  out  of  her — and  occasionally  she  remembers  that 
Nora  is  a  comedienne  and  gives  her  something  painstak¬ 
ingly  bizarre.  Nora  isn’t  a  lady  (in  the  sense  of  over¬ 
drapes  and  tunics  and  fringes  and  ruffles);  she  is  our 
“loving  son.”  And  she  is  never  bizarre.  She  is  just 
funny.  She  should  wear  adorable  whimsical  clothes — 
like  her  cowboy  costume  in  “Songs  Old  and  New.” 

Rose  O’Neill,  the  lovely  funny  Superintendent  of  all 
the  Kewpies.  told  me  something  about  them  the  other 
day.  “If  ever  a  Kewpie  should  meet  a  Brownie,”  said 
Miss  O’Neill,  “he  would  be  perfectly'  overcome  with 
respect.” 

Aliss  O’Neill  lives  in  a  great  warm  soft  garret  on  Wash¬ 
ington  Square  in  New  York.  Her  sister  Calesta  lives  in 
the  garret  next  door,  but  they  have  cut  a  door  between 
and  they  have  breakfast  at  tjie  top  of  some  big  broad 
steps  that  lead  up  to  the  huge  studio  windows  where  they 
can  watch  Fifth  .\venue  stretch  herself  languidly  after 
her  night’s  rest  and  umoll  herself  away  off  and  up  to 
Central  Park  and  Harlem.  We  talked  of  wonderful 
Yvette  Guilbert  and  what  she  says  about  “The  C'omic 
Spirit.”* 

Of  Madame  Guilbert  it  was  said.  “Glory  to  Yvette 
Guilbert.  She  has  found  out  how  to  make  the  English 
laugh.”  She  thinks  that  gaiety  of  spirit  comes  in  three 
colors,  gray,  purple  and  reel. 

Gray’,  of  course,  is  the  quiet  humor  with  perhaps  a 
touch  of  pathos.  It  is  le  sotirire  dit  coin  de  la  leire. 
“One  sees  a  lover  approaching  and  very  timidly’  one 
lowers  one’s  ey’es — in  order  to  see  him  Iretter.” 

The  humor  that  is  purple  is  of  the  intellectual  variety’. 

*How  to  .Sing  a  .Song — MaemiUaii  Co.,  Publl.'*lu‘rs. 
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SYNOPSIS — The  story  opens  with  Joan,  a  beautiful  mountain 
girl,  reading  the  story  of  "The  Pot  of  Basil”  by  the  firelight  in  her 
tiny  cabin  on  the  Wyoming  mountainside.  Outside  is  the  cold 
still  night,  and  somewhere.  Pierre,  Joan’s  husband,  traveling  home¬ 
ward  on  his  snow-shoes. 

While  she  reads,  Joan  pictures  her  own  life  before  she  married 
Pierre;  first  her  loneliness  with  her  hideous  father,  who  continually 
repeat^  to  her  the  story  of  her  mother’s  infidelity.  'Then  her  run¬ 
ning  away  from  him  to  the  little  mining  town  to  work  in  the  hotel. 
There  she  had  met  Pierre,  and  in  the  first  look  had  recognized  her 
mate.  'Then  had  followed  their  marriage,  her  work  in  and  out  of 
their  little  cabin,  the  coming  of  the  missionary  who  had  lent  her 
books,  finally  Pierre’s  unreasoning  jealousy  of  the  books  and  of  the 
“sinbuster.” 

Suddenly  Joan  hears  a  light  step  on  the  snow  and  feels  a  shadow 
at  the  window.  A  strange  Pierre  enters,  of  whom  Joan  is  afraid . 
He  refuses  to  greet  her,  but  busies  himself  at  the  fire.  After  a  while 
he  steps  to  her  with  the  red-hot  Two-Bar  brand,  the  mark  for  his 
cattle,  declaring  he  will  mark  her  so  that  all  the  world  will 
know  that  she  belongs  to  him.  He  bums  the  mark  into  her 
shoulder;  Joan  screams,  and  a  man  enters  out  of  the  night.  Pierre 
fires  first,  then  the  stranger;  Pierre  Mis  and  Joan  loses  conscious¬ 
ness. 

Joan  is  restored  to  health  in  Prosper  Gael’s  cabin  in  a  canon 
across  the  mountains  from  her  old  home.  Then  Prosper  begins  to 
teach  her  a  woman’s  duty — charm.  Under  his  influence  her  mind 
continues  the  development  begun  by  the  sinbuster.  She  listens  to 
the  music  of  Prosper’s  violin,  and  one  evening,  at  his  request,  she 
arrays  herself  in  a  beautiful  blue  silk  robe  which  Prosper  gives  her. 
Then  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  is  acutely  conscious  of  herself. 


CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 

Tke  T raining  of  a  Leopardess 

ON  THAT  evening, 

Prosper  began  to  talk. 

The  unnatural  self¬ 
repression  he  had 
practised  gave  way 
before  the  flood  of  his 
sociability.  It  was  Joan’s  amaz'- 
ing  beauty  as  she  stumbled  wretch¬ 
edly  into  the  circle  of  his  firelight, 
her  neck  drawn  up  to  its  full 
length,  her  head  crowned  high 
tvith  soft  black  masses,  her  lids 
dropped  under  the  weight  of  shy¬ 
ness,  vivid  fright  in  her  distended 
pupils,  scarlet  in  her  cheeks;  Joan’s 
beauty  of  long  strong  lines  draped 
to  advantage  for  the  first  time  in 
soft  and  clinging  fabrics  —  that 
touched  the  spring  of  Prosper’s  delighted 
egotism.  There  it  was  again,  the  ideal 
audience,  the  necessary  atmosphere,  the 
beautiful,  gracious,  intelligent  listener.  He 
forgot  her  ignorance,  her  utter  simplicity, 
the  unplumbed  emptiness  of  her  experi¬ 
ence,  and  he  spread  out  his  colorful 
thoughts  before  her  in  colorful  words,  the 
mental  plumage  of  ci’vilized  courtship. 

After  dinner,  now  sipping  from  the  small 
coffee-cup  in  his  hand,  now  setting  it  down 
to  move  excitedly  about  the  room,  he 
talked  of  his  life,  his  book,  his  plans.  He 
told  anecdotes,  strange  adventures,  he 
drew  his  own  inverted  morals,  he  sketched 
his  fantastic  opinions;  he  was  in  truth  fas¬ 
cinating,  a  speaking  face,  a  lithe,  brilliant 
presence,  a  voice  of  edged  persuasion.  He 
turned  witty  phrases.  Poor  Joan!  One 
sentence  in  ten  she  understo^  and  an¬ 
swered  with  her  slow  smile  and  her  quaint 
murmured,  “Well!” 

His  eloquence  did  her  at  least  the  service 
of  making  her  forget  herself.  She  was 
rather  crestfallen  because  he  had  not  com- 
idimented  her;  his  veiled  look  of  apprecia¬ 
tion,  this  coming  to  of  his  real  self  was  too 
subtle  a  flattery  for  her  perception.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  his  tjdk  pleased  her.  She  did  not 
want  to  disappoLit  him,  so  she  drew  herself 
up  straight  in  the  big  red-lacquered  chair, 
sipped  her  coffee  in  dainty  imitation  of 
him,  gave  him  the  full  deep  tribute  of  her 
gaze,  asked  for  no  explanations  and  let  the 
astounding  statements  he  made,  the  amaz¬ 
ing  pictures  he  drew,  cut  their  way  indel¬ 
ibly  into  her  most  sensitive  and  preserving 
memory. 

Afterward,  at  night,  for  the  first  time  she 
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did  not  weep  for  Pierre,  the  old  lost  Pierre 
who  had  so  changed  into  a  torturer,  but, 
wakeful,  her  brain  on  fire,  she  pondered 
over  and  over  the  things  she  had  just 
heard,  feeling  after  their  meaning,  lajing 
aside  for  future  enlightenment  what  was 
utterly  incomprehensible,  arguing  with 
herself  as  to  the  truth  of  half-compre¬ 
hended  speeches — an  ignorant  child  wrest¬ 
ling  with  a  modem  philosophy  tricked  out 
in  motley  by  a  ready  wit. 

There  were  more  personal  memories  that 
gave  her  a  flush  of  pleasure,  for  after  mid¬ 
night,  as  she  was  leaving  him,  he  came  near 
to  her,  took  her  hand  with  a  grateful— 
“Joan,  you’ve  done  so  much  for  me  to 
night;  you’ve  made  me  happy.”  .\nd  the 
request,  “You  won’t  put  your  hair  back 
to  the  old  ugly  way,  will  you?  You  will 
wear  pretty  things  if  I  give  them  to  you. 
won’t  you?”  in  a  beseeching  spoiled-boy's 
voice,  very  amusing  and  endearing  to  her. 

He  gave  her  the  “pretty  things.”  whole 
quantities  of  them — fine  Unen  to  be  made 
up  into  underwear,  soft  white  and  colored 
silks  and  crepes,  which  Joan,  remembering 
the  few  lessons  in  dressmaking  she  had  had 
from  Maud  Upper  and  with  some  advice 
from  Prosper,  made  up  not  too  awkwardly, 
accepting  the  mystery  of  them  as  one  of 
Prosper’s  magic-makings.  .\nd,  in  the 
meantime,  her  education  went  on.  Pros¬ 
per  read  aloud  to  her,  gave  her  books  to 
read  to  herself,  questioned  her,  tutored  her, 
scolded  her  so  fiercely  sometimes  that 
Joan  would  mount  scarlet  cheeks  and  open 
angry  eyes.  One  day  she  fairly  flung  her 
book  from  her  and  ran  out  of  the  room, 
stamping  her  feet  and  shedding  tears. 


But  back  she  came  presently  A 
more,  thirsting  for  knowledp 
eager  to  meet  her  trainer  on  m® 
equal  pounds,  to  be  able  to  » 
swer  him  to  some  purpose,  to  cm 
tradict  him,  to  stagger  ever  V 
slightly  the  self-assurance  of  hr 
supreriority. 

.\nd  Prosper  enjoyed  the  trail¬ 
ing  of  his  captive  leopardq*, 
though  he  sometimes  all  but  n^elted 
over  the  pathos  of  her  and  had 
much  ado  to  keep  his  hands  from 
her  unconscious  young  beauty, 
“You’re  so  chang^,  Joan,”  he 
said  one  day  abruptly.  “You’ve 
grown  as  thin  as  a  reed,  child.  I 
can  see  every  bone,  and  your  eyes 
— don’t  you  ever  shut  them  any 
more?” 

Joan,  prone  on  the  skin  before 
the  fire,  elbows  on  the  fur,  hands 
to  her  temples,  face  bent  over  a  book, 
looked  up  impatiently. 

“I’d  not  be  talkin’  now’  if  I  was  you. 
Mr.  Gael.  You  ought  to  ’oe  writin’  and 
I’m  readin’.  I  can’t  talk  and  read;  seems 
when  I  do  a  thing  I  just  hev  to  do  it.” 

Prosper  laughed  and  revUmed  chidden 
to  his  task,  but  he  couldn’t  help  watching 
her,  lying  there  in  her  blue  frock  across  his 
floor,  like  a  tall,  thin  Magdalene,  all  her 
rich  hair  fallen  wildly  about  her  face. 
She  was  such  a  child,  such  a  child! 

CHAPTER  FOURTEEN 

Joan  Runs  A-way 

IT  WAS  a  January  night  when  Joan,  her 
rough  head  almost  in  the  a^es,  had 
read  “Isabella  and  the  Pot  of  Basil”  by  the 
light  of  the  flames.  It  was  in  March,  a 
gray,  still  afternoon,  when,  looking  through 
Prosper’s  bookcase  she  came  upon  the  tale 
again. 

Prosper  w’as  outdoors  cutting  a  tunnel 
freshly  blocked  with  snow,  and  Joan,  hav¬ 
ing  finished  the  “Life  of  Cellini,”  a  writer 
she  loathed,  but  whose  gorgeous  fabrica¬ 
tions  her  master  had  forced  her  to  read, 
now  hurried  to  the  book-rhelves  in  search 
of  something  more  to  her  taste.  She  had 
the  gay  air  of  a  holiday  seeker,  returned 
Cellini  with  a  smart  push  and  kneeling,  ran 
her  finger  along  the  volumes,  pausing  on  a 
binding  of  bright  blue  and  gold.  It  was 
the  color  that  had  pleased  her  and  the  fat 
square  shape,  also  the  look  of  fair  and  well¬ 
spaced  type.  She  took  the  book  and 
squatted  on  the  rug.  happy  as  a  child  with 
a  new  toy  of  his  own  choosing. 
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Xhere  it  was  again,  tlie  ideal  audience,  the  necessary  atmosphere,  the  beautiful,  gracious,  intelligent  listener. 

And  then  she  opened  her  volume  in  its  where  was  she?  In  the  house  of  the  man  secret  in  its  winter  canon.  She  heard 
middle  and  her  eyes  looked  upon  the  who  had  killed  her  husband!  She  had  been  Wen  Ho’s  incessant  pattering  in  the  kitch- 
familiar  lines:  waiting  for  Holliwell,  but  for  a  long  while  en,  the  crunch  and  thud  of  Prosper’s 

“So  the  two  brothers  and  their  mur-  now  she  had  forgotten  that.  Why  was  she  shoveling  outside.  It  was  suddenly  a 
dered  man — ”  Joan’s  heart  fell  like  a  leaden  still  here?  A  strange,  guilty  terror  came  horrible  nightmare,  or  less  a  nightmare 
weight  and  the  color  dropped  from  her  at  the  question.  She  looked  down  at  the  than  a  dream,  pleasant  in  the  dreaming, 
face.  In  an  instant  she  was  back  in  soft,  yellow  crepe  of  the  dress  she  had  just  but  hideous  to  an  awakening  mind.  She 
Pierre’s  room  and  the  white  night  circled  made  and  she  looked  at  her  hands  lying  was  awake.  Isabella’s  story  had  thrown 
her  in  great  silence  and  she  was  going  over  white  and  fine  and  useless,  and  she  felt  her  mind,  so  abruptly  dislocated,  back  to  a 
the  story'  of  her  love  and  Pierre’s — their  for  the  high  comb  Prosper  had  put  into  her  time  before  the  change,  back  to  her  old 
love,  their  beautiful,  grave,  simple  love  hair.  Then  she  stared  around  the  gor-  normal  condition  of  a  y'oung  wife.  That 
that  had  so  filled  her  life.  .And  now  geous  little  room,  snug  from  the  world,  so  little  homestead  ot  Pierre’s!  Such  a 
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A  small,  black,  energetic  figure  came  out  from  among  tke  Iirs 
and  ran  forward  where  the  longest  shadow  pointed. 


hunger  opened  in  her  soul  that  she  bent  her 
head  and  moaned.  She  could  think  of 
nothing  now  but  those  two  familiar,  bare, 
clean  rooms — Pierre's  gun.  Pierre’s  rod, 
her  own  coat  there  by  the  door,  the  snow- 
shoes.  There  was  no  place  in  her  mind 
for  the  later  tragedy.  She  had  gone  back 
of  it.  She  would  rather  be  alone  in  her 
own  home,  desolate  though  it  was.  than 
an>'where  else  in  all  the  homeless  world. 

And  what  could  prevent  her  from  going? 
She  laughed  aloud,  a  short,  defiant  lau^, 
rippled  to  her  feet  and.  in  her  room,  took 
off  Prosper’s  “pretty  things’’  and  got  into 
her  old  clothes;  the  coarse  underwear,  the 
heavy  stockings  and  lioots,  the  rough  skirt, 
the  man’s  shirt.  How  loosely  they  all 
hung!  Hew  thin  she  was!  Now  into  her 
coat,  her  woolen  cap  down  over  her  ears, 
her  gloves — she  was  ready,  her  heart 
lalxjring  like  an  exhausted  stag’s,  her 
knees  trembling,  her  wrists  mysteriously 
absent.  She  went  into  the  hall,  found  her 
snow-shoes,  bent  to  tie  them  on  and, 
straightening  up,  met  Prosper,  who  had 
come  in  out  of  the  snow. 

He  was  glowing  from  exercise,  but  at 
sight  of  her  and  her  pale  excitement,  the 
glow  left  him  and  his  lace  went  bleak  and 
grim.  He  put  out  his  hand  and  caught 
her  by  the  arm  and  she  backed  from  him 
against  the  wall— this  before  either  of 
them  spoke. 


“Where  are  you  going,  Joan?” 

“I’m  agoin’  home.” 

He  let  go  of  her  arm.  “You  were  going 
like  this,  without  a  word  to  me?” 

“Mr.  Gael,”  she  panted,  “1  had  a  feelin’ 
like  you  wouldn’t  let  me  go.” 

He  turned,  threw  the  door  open,  and 
stepped  aside.  She  confronted  his  white 
anger. 

“Mr.  Gael.  I  left  Pierre  dead.  I’ve 
been  waitin’  for  Mr.  HoUiwell  to  come. 
I’m  strong  now.  I  must  be  agoin’  home.” 
Suddenly  she  blazed  out.  “You  killed  my 
man.  What  hev  I  to  do  with  you?” 

He  bowed.  Her  breast  labored  and  all 
the  distress  of  her  soul,  troubled  by  an  in¬ 
stinctive,  inarticulate  consciousness  of 
evil,  wavered  in  her  eyes.  Her  reason  al¬ 
ready  accused  her  of  ingratitude  and 
treachery,  but  every  fil>er  of  her  had  sud¬ 
denly  revolted.  She  was  all  for  liberty; 
she  must  have  it. 

He  was  wise;  made  no  attempt  to  hold 
her;  let  her  go.  .As  she  fled  under  the  firs, 
her  webs  sinking  deep  into  the  heavy,  un¬ 
crusted  snow,  he  stood  and  watched  her 
keenly.  He  had  not  failed  to  notice  the 
trembling  of  her  body,  the  quick  lift  and 
fall  of  her  breast,  the  rapid  flushing  and 
paling  of  her  face.  He  let  her  go.  .And 
Joan  ran,  drawing  recklessly  on  the  de¬ 
pleted  store  of  what  had  always  lieen  her 
inexhaustible  strength.  The  snow  was 


deep  and  soft,  heavy  with  moisture,  the 
March  air  was  moist  too,  not  keen  with 
frost,  and  the  green  firs  were  softly 
against  an  even,  stone-colored  sky  of  cloud. 
To  Joan’s  eyes,  so  long  imprisoned,  it  was 
all  astonishingly  beautiful,  clean  and  grave 
part  of  the  old  life  back  to  which  she  was 
running.  Down  the  canon  trail  she  floun¬ 
dered,  her  short  skirt  gathering  a  weight  of 
snow,  her  webs  lifting  a  mass  of  it  at  every 
tugging  step.  Her  speed  perforce  sick¬ 
ened,  but  she  plodded  on,  out  of  breath  and 
in  a  sweat.  She  was  surprised  at  her  weak¬ 
ness,  but  put  it  down  to  excitement.  “I 
was  afeared  he’d  make  me  stay,”  she  said, 
“and  I’ve  got  to  go.  I’ve  got  to  go.” 

This  went  with  her  like  a  beating 
rhythm.  She  came  to  the  opening  in  the 
firs — the  foot  of  the  steep  trail,  and  out 
there  stretched  the  valley,  blank  snow, 
blank  sky,  here  and  there  a  wooded  ridge, 
then  a  range  of  lower  hills,  blue,  snow- 
mottled;  not  a  roof,  not  a  thread  of  smoke, 
not  a  sound. 

“I’m  awful  far  away,”  Joan  whispered 
to  herself  and,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
she  doubted  her  strength.  “I  don’t 
rightly  know  where  I  am.” 

She  looked  back.  There  stood  a  higji 
familiar  pieak,  but,  so  were  the  outlines  of 
these  mountains  jumbled  and  changed, 
that  she  could  not  tell  if  Prosper’s  canon  lay 
north  or  south  of  Pierre’s  homestead.  The 
former  was  high  up  on  the  foothills,  and 
Pierre’s  was  well  down,  above  the  river. 
From  where  she  stood,  there  was  no  river¬ 
bed  in  sight.  She  tried  to  remember  the 
journey,  but  nothing  came  to  her  except  a 
confused  impression  of  following,  following, 
following.  Had  they  gene  toward  the 
river  first  and  then  turned  north,  or  had 
they  traveled  close  to  the  base  of  the  giant 
range?  'J'he  ranger’s  cabin  where  they 
had  spent  the  night,  surely  that  ought  to 
be  visible.  If  she  went  farther  out,  say 
l)eyond  the  wooded  spur  which  shut  the 
mountain  country  from  her  sight,  perhaps 
she  would  find  it.  She  braced  her  quiver¬ 
ing  muscles  and  went  on. 

d'he  end  of  the  jutting  foothills  seemed 
to  crawl  forward  with  her.  She  plunged- 
into  drifts,  struggled  up;  sometimes  the 
snow  plain  seemed  to  stand  up  like  a 
wall  in  front  of  her,  the  far  hills  lolling 
like  a  dragon  along  its  top.  She  could 
not  keep  the  breath  in  her  lungs.  Often 
she  sank  down  and  rested;  when  things 
grew  steady  she  got  up  and  worked 
on.  Each  time  she  rested,  she  crouched 
longer;  each  time  made  slower  progress, 
and  always  the  goal  she  had  set  herself,  the 
end  of  that  jutting  hill,  thrust  itself  out, 
nosed  forward,  sliding  down  to  the  plain. 
It  began  to  darken,  but  Joan  thought  that 
her  sight  was  failing.  The  enormous  effort 
she  was  making  took  every  atom  of  her 
will.  .At  last  her  muscles  refused  obedi¬ 
ence,  her  lalx>ring  heart  stopped.  She 
stood  a  moment,  swayed,  fell,  and  this 
time  she  made  no  effort  to  rise.  She  had 
become  a  dark  spot  on  the  snow,  a  lifeless 
part  of  the  loneliness  and  silence. 

Above  her,  where  the  sharp  peaks 
touched  the  clouds,  there  came  a  widening 
rift  showing  a  cold  turquoise  clarity.  The 
sun  was  just  setting  and,  as  the  cloud¬ 
banks  lifted,  strong  shadows,  intensely 
blue,  pointed  across  the  plain  of  snow.  A 
small,  black,  energetic  figure  came  out 
from  among  the  firs  and  ran  forward 
where  the  longest  shadow  pointe<l.  It 
looked  absurdly  tiny  and  anxious;  futile 
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then,  dra\\'ing  away,  she  stumbled  past  selves  in  his  ears;  “And  so  I  first  knowed  “Woman’s  work?”  he  asked  her,  smiliiig 
him  into  the  room,  dropped  to  the  bear-  what  lovin’  might  be  like,”  and  “I  would  quizzically. 

skin  rug  and  held  out  her  hands  to  the  love  you,  only  something  makes  me  shake  “Xo,  sir,”  with  her  own  rare  smile- 
flames.  “It’s  awful  good  to  be  back,”  away  from  you — because  Pierre’s  dead.”  “I  ain’t  rightly  fitted  for  that.’-*  ’ 

she  said  and  fell  to  sobbing.  “I  didn’t  This  was  a  Joan  he  had  not  yet  realized,  “Certainly  not  in  those  clothes.”  he 
think  you’d  be  carin’ — I  was  thinkin’  only  and  he  knew  that,  after  all,  his  enchanted  murmured  crossly,  for  she  was  dressed 
of  old  things.  I  was  homesick — me  that  leopardess  was  a  woman  and  that  his  woo-  again  in  her  own  things, 
has  no  home.”  ing  of  her  had  hardly  yet  begun.  So  did  “I’m  agoin’  to  do  man’s  work.  I’m 

Her  shaken  voice  was  so  wonderful  a  she  baffle  him  by  the  utter  directness  of  her  agoin’  to  shovel  snow  and  help  fetch  wood 
music  that  he  stood  listening  with  sudden  heart.  There  was  so  little  of  a  barrier  and  kerry  in  water.  You  tell  your  Chinese 
tears  in  his  eyes.  against  him  and  yet  there  was  so  much,  man,  please.” 

“.\nd  I  can’t  forget  Pierre  nor  the  old  For  the  first  time,  he  doubted  his  wizardry  “.\nd  you’re  not  coming  to  read  or 
life,  Mr.  Gael,  and  when  study  any  more?” 

I  think  ’twas  you  that  •  ,  ,  “Yes,  sir.  I  like  that, 

killed  him,  why,  it  ’I  to 

breaks  my  heart.  Oh,  ^  teach  me, Mr. Gael.  But 

I  know  you  had  to  do  it.  i«i;  \  \l'i  Tm  agoin’ — I’m  ago;Hj 

I  saw.  And  I  couldn’t  ^  ^  ^  ^  \  some  action, 

’a’  stayed  with  him  no  ajr-Tk  ^  \  V  I'll  just  die  if  I  don’t, 

more.  VYhat  he  did,  it  '  >  ^Vhy,  I’m  so  poor,  I 

made  me  hate  him —  \  can’t  hardly  lift  a  broom, 

but  you  can’t  be  think-  |si’<  'V I  don’t  know  why  I'm 

in’  how  it  was  with  i  j[  ^  ^  i  miserably  poor,  Mr. 

Pierre  and  me  before  •  1  vMr  l  .  B  Gael.” 

that  night.  We  — we  sIb/  jp'f,  - fe  She  twisted  her  brows 

was  happy.  I  ust  to  jU  r  I  I  %  anxiously. 


It  doesn  t  matter  how  we  train  you  or  leave  you 
untrained,  you  re  all  alike,  you  women.  .  .  . 
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Uncle  SAM  HODGE  came  down  from 
the  Kentucky  mountains  with  his  yearly 
produce  to  market.  His  team  of  oxen  was 
somewhat  weary  with  a  two-daj's  pull. 
But  when  Sam  reached  the  city  limits  he 
was  confronted  with  the  sign:  “Speed 
limit,  fifteen  miles  an  hour.” 

He  pulled  his  whiskers  a  moment  in 
silent  meditation,  and  then  drawled  out  to 
his  oxen,  “Well,  I  know  dam  well  we’ll 
never  make  it,  but  we’ll  do  our  doggone 
best.” 


During  a  famous  trial,  Bitts,  the  lawyer 
for  the  plaintiff,  had  so  browbeaten  his 
witnesses  that  the  remaining  one,  a  timid- 
looking  little  huckster,  was  eager  to  do  his 
best. 

“Ha,  sir,”  thundered  Bitts,  “I  hope  we 
will  have  no  trouble  hearing  you!” 

“I  hope  not,  sir,”  replied  the  w'itness 
loudly. 

Bitts,  believing  the  witness  was  mocking 
him,  shoute<l  angrily,  “Have  you  been 
drinking  this  morning,  sir?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  roared  the  witness,  louder 
than  before. 

“Ha.  I  thought  so.  .\nd  what  have 
you  been  drinking,  sir?” 

“Coltee,  sir.” 

“.\nd  what  did  you  have  IN  your  coffee, 
sir?”  shrieked  the  now  raving  Bitts, 
shaking  his  fist  at  the  witness,  who  shrank 


aw’ay  and  bellowed  in  a  voice  that  fairly 
shook  the  court-room, 

“A  SPOON,  sir.” 

Court  was  adjourned.  The  doctor 
promised  to  have  Bitts  able  to  talk  shortly. 

Jimmy  had  a  habit  of  stretching  his 
imagination  to  great  lengths  when  telling 
anything  and  aft^r  his  mother  had  rebuked 
him  several  times  he  began  to  watch  her 
for  signs  of  anger  when  he  had  something 
to  tell.  One  evening  a  visitor  from  the 
city  came  and  during  the  evening’s  conver¬ 
sation  inquired  of  Jimmy: 

“.\nd  have  you  a  dog,  my  little  man?” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  gotta  dog,”  replied  Jimmy, 
“I  gotta  big  dog.  I  guess  I  got  about  the 
biggest  dog  in  this  town.” 

“Well,  that’s  good,”  said  the  visitor,  “I 
like  big  dogs.” 

Jimmy  answered:  “Well,  I  guess  mine’s 
big  enough.  He’s  nine  feet  tall — and — 
and  he’s  six  feet  wide  and — and  (just  then 
Jimmy  caught  his  mother’s  eye)  and — and 
he’s  four  inches  long.” 


An  AGENT  approaching  a  house  met  a 
little  boy  at  the  gate  and  asked,  “Is  your 
mother  at  home?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  the  boy  politely. 

The  agent  walketl  across  the  long  lawn, 
and  after  rapping  several  times  without 
receiving  an  answer,  returned  to  the  boy 
saying:  “I  thought  you  said  your  mother 
was  at  home.” 

“Yes,  sir,  she  is,”  replied  the  boy. 

“But  I  have  rapped  several  times  with¬ 
out  receiving  an  answer.” 

“That  may  be,  sir,”  said  the  boy;  “I 
don’t  live  there.” 


A  POOR  but  thrifty  Scotswoman  had 
been  promised  a  gift  of  a  new  bonnet  by  a 
wealthy  summer  resident. 

One  morning,  as  the  woman  was  about 
to  motor  to  the  city  for  some  shopping,  she 
stopped  at  the  home  of  the  Scotswoman 
and  asked:  “Would  you  rather  have  a 
felt  or  a  straw  hat,  Mrs.  MaeVean?” 

“Weel,”  said  Mrs.  MaeVean,  “I  think 
I’ll  tak’  a  straw  one,  if  you  please,  ma’am. 
It’ll  maybe  make  a  good  mouthful  to  the 
cow  when  I’m  done  wi’  it!” 

A  FATHER  and  his  small  son  were  in  a 
train.  Tw'o  soldiers  were  sitting  in  front 
of  them. 

Son  (pointing  to  one  of  the  soldiers) — 
“Daddy,  what’s  he  gonna  do?” 

Father  (absently) — “Kill  the  Kaiser.” 
Sox  (after  deep  thought) — “What’s  the 
other  one  gonna  do?” 

A  SIGN  in  a  Western  city  restaurant  reads: 

“.Ask  for  one  lump  of  sugar  only.  Stir 
like  hell.  We  don’t  mind  the  noise.” 

“Picking  ’em  out  son?”  asked  the 
General  of  a  Yank  busily  engaged  in  pick¬ 
ing  cooties  from  the  seams  of  his  shirt. 

“No,  sir.  General,  I’m  taking  them  as 
they  come.” 

First  professor:  “I  am  a  bit 

puzzled.  When  did  the  Peloponnesian 
War  begin?’* 

Second  Professor:  “431  B.  C  ” 

First  Professor:  “Quite  right,  quite 
right.  That  is  the  number  of  my  physi¬ 
cian’s  telephone,  and  I  was  to  call  him 
and  tell  him  mv  wife  is  sick.” 
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the  SCOOTS 

WitK  Von  Tirpitz 


Illustrations  by  Ernest  Fubr 


THERf>  is  a  certain  Belgian  vil¬ 
lage  where  in  pre-war  days  the 
aristocracy  of  Belgium  so¬ 
journed  during  the  hot  months 
of  the  summer.  “Village” 
comes  into  the  same  category-  of 
mock-modest  terms  as  “cottage”  when  it 
applies  to  the  millionaire’s  residence.  It 
lies  in  a  fold  of  hills  amid  scener>'  of  excep¬ 
tional  lieauty.  If  any  |K‘asants  ever  lived 
in  this  “village,”  they  had  long  since  de¬ 
parted.  The  chateaux  were  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Illustrious  Members  of  the  Great 
General  Staff.  The  tents  of  their  escorts, 
guards  and  ser\  ants  sprinkled  the  hillside. 
Lines  of  motor-cars  were  parked  in  the 
pleasant  little  Place  liefore  the  ver\'  mixlern 
Gothic  Hotel  de  \’ille,  where  a  band  played 
to  a  select  and  limited  audience  on  three 
evenings  a  week. 

One  morning  a  special  train  came  to  the 
station  and  a  certain  person  in  iraval  uni¬ 
form  alighted  and  was  received  with  a 
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“Come  oot  of  that,”  he  said  sharply,  the  rusty  blue  jacket.  His  chest  was  bare.  He  peered  forward  at  Tam.  “English?” 
“come  oot  quick  or  I’ll  shoot.”  for  in  place  of  a  shirt  he  had  a  strip  of  what  he  said  hoarsely. 

There  was  a  shuffle  of  feet  and  a  man  was  once  white  sheeting  wound  in  cummer-  “Scots,”  said  Tam. 

stepped  slowly  into  the  circle  of  light  which  bund  fashion  about  his  waist.  But  it  was  “Thank  Gawd.  I  thought  you  was  one 

the  electric  torch  threw.  the  man’s  face  that  left  Tam  speechless,  of  them  Germans.” 

To  describe  him  as  a  scarecrow  would  be  his  face  and  his  head.  His  hair  and  beard  Between  “them”  and  “Germans”  was  a 
to  overstate  the  attractions  of  a  scarecrow,  were  iron-gray,  but  one-half  of  his  head  long  string  of  unnecessary'  but  i)ardonable 
His  clothes  were  rags,  his  bare  knees  showed  had  been  shaved  and  one-half  of  his  beard,  words,  singularly  vivid  and  sanguine, 
grimly  through  the  rents  in  his  trousers,  his  the  reverse  half  to  that  of  the  shaven  por-  “You’re  English,  I  gather,”  said  Tam. 

hands  were  indistinguishable  in  hue  from  tion  of  his  head,  had  been  clipped  off.  “Who  else  is  here?” 
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“I’m  on  my  own,  sir,”  said  the  man, 

“TeU  me,  is  this  the  Coq  d’Or?” 

“Right  you  are,  sir,”  said  the  nonde¬ 
script  stranger;  “used  to  be  kept  by  a 
B^um  till  three  days  ago.  They  took 
him  out  and  shot  him.  He’s  buried  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road,” 

“Come  along  wi’  me,”  said  Tam  and  led 
the  way  back  along  the  road,  until  he  came 
to  where  the  ball  of  string  lay.  By  its  aid 
he  guided  himself  back  to  the  airplane. 

“Speak  softly,”  said  Tam.  “Who  are  ye 
and  what  are  ye  doing  here?” 

“Gee,”  said  Billy,  staring  at  the  amazing 
spectacle,  “what’s  this?” 

The  man  grinned.  “I  ain’t  ver>'  pretty, 
am  I,  sir?  Name  of  Henry  Burton, 
Port  of  London,  able  seaman  of  the 
Wapping  Queen." 

"But  for  the  Lord’s  sake,”  said  Tam, 
“what  did  ye  cut  yer  hair  like  that  for?” 

The  eyes  of  Henry  Burton  hardened. 
"They  did  it,”  he  jerked  his  head  east¬ 
ward;  “that’s  the  sort  of  thing  they  do  to  a 
seaman.  A  U-boat  off  Ireland,  sir.  Be¬ 
cause  we  defended  ourselves  with  our  nine- 
pounder,  they  tried  us,  me  and  the  skipper 
and  another  feller,  the  only  men  left  alive 
after  the  poor  Wapping  Queen  went 
down.  Sai(i  we  had  no  right  to  shoot 
at  a  war-ship — not  after  she’d  torpedoed 
ours.” 

Tam  had  heard  of  this  barbarous  treat¬ 
ment  of  sailor  prisoners.  “How  did  you 
come  here?”  he  asked. 

“I  escaped,  sir.  I’ve  been  six  weeks 
getting  across  Germany,  walking  by  night 
and  sleeping  by  day.  I  got  to  this  place 
and  the  Belgium  hid  me  in  the  cellar.  He 
was  very  good  to  escaped  prisoners,  that’s 
why  they  shot  him.  Found  him  giving 
food  to  a  French  soldier  that  had  got  away. 
They  didn’t  think  to  search  the  cellar  or 
they’d  have  got  me,  too.” 

Tam  look^  at  Billy  and  Billy  looked  at 
Tam. 

“Weel?”  said  Tam. 

“We  can’t  leave  him  here,”  said  Billy. 
“He  can  take  the  observer’s  seat  in  the 
cockpit.  rU  sit  behind  you.” 

Mr.  Henry  Burton  turned  his  startled 
gaze  on  the  two. 

“What!  me,  sir,”  he  gasped,  “go  up  in  an 
airyplane?  Not  me,  sir.  \  ship  I  undor- 
stand,  and  land,  but  the  air  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand  and  don’t  hold  with.”  ' 

“Mon,  ye’re  mad,”  said  Tam. 

“Not  so  mad  that  I’ll  go  gallivanting 
about  in  the  air.”  said  Mr,  Burton;  “no, 
rU  be  all  right,  sir.  You  leave  me  alone. 
Give  me  a  bit  of  grub,  if  you’ve  got  any, 
and  I’ll  find  my  way  to  Holland.” 

“Ye’ll  find  yeer  way  back  to  prison,”  said 
Tam.  “You  do  as  ye’re  told,  my  mon. 
Get  up  into  the  seat  and  try  it.  ’Tis  a 
bonny  place  and  as  safe  as  the  Glasgow 
Limited.” 

“T  DON’T  hold  with  Ghisgow  nor  any- 
A  body  that  sails  from  that  port,”  said 
the  obstinate  Mr.  Burton,  “with  all  due 
respect  to  you.  sir,  though  from  your  talk 
1  should  say  you  were  Irish.” 

Tam  argu^  with  the  man  fiercely,  but  he 
was  adamant. 

“See  here,”  said  Billy,  approaching  the 
pathetic  figure,  “I  give  you  my  word  that 
you’ll  lx^  safe.  I  am  an  .\merican.” 

“I  don’t  believe  in  .\mericans,”  said 
Mr.  Burton  calmly. 

“Have  you  any  brains?”  demandeil  the 
exasiK-rated  Billy. 
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“I  have,”  stiid  Mr.  Burton,  “and  I  want 
to  keep  ’em.” 

The  fog  was  growing  thinner.  Tam 
knew  that  he  had  no  time  to  waste.  He 
was  sure  of  his  ground  and  knew  that 
he  would  make  a  good  getaway.  He 
searched  in  his  fusilage  and  took  out  a 
spare  map  he  had  of  the  north  of  France 
and  Belgium. 

“^’ou  understand  a  chart,  I  suppose?” 

“.Aye,  sir,”  siiid  the  man. 

“There’s  yeer  road.  Ye’re  not  on  it  noo.” 

He  ojx'iied  the  little  case  in  which  he 
kept  his  emergency  rations  and  cleared  it. 

“Put  those  in  yeer  jXKket.  They’ll 
keep  ye  alive  for  a  day  or  two,”  he  said. 
“I  would  give  ye  money  but  it’s  no  use  to 
ye.  Besides.  I’ve  got  none.  .Are  ye  sure 
ye  won’t  come?” 

“Sure,  sir.” 

“TS  THKRF  anything  else  I  can  do  for 
A  ye?” 

“If  it’s  not  asking  loo  much,  .sir.  I’d  like 
the  loan  of  that  little’  pistol  of  yours.” 

Tam  handed  over  the  weajxjn  and  ex¬ 
plained  its  mechanism. 

“I  might  want  it,”  said  the  man; 
“there’s  l)een  a  party  of  soldiers  up  and 
down  this  road  foi  the  last  few  days  looking 
for  me.  It  might  l)e  very  useful,”  he  said 
thoughtfully.  “.And  if  you  get  back  and 
you  meet  any  of  my  friends — I’ve  got  no 
relations — tell  them  that  Henry  Burton 
of  the  Wapping  Queen,  late  of  Calrel 
Street,  WhitechaiH.*!,  was  alive  and  well 
when  last  seen.” 

He  shook  hands  solemnly  with  the  two 
men  and  turning,  walked  back  to  the  road 
and  the  fog  engulfcHl  him. 

“My,  it’s  like  sending  a  man  to  his 
death,”  said  Billy. and  he  spoke  prophet¬ 
ically;  “can’t  we  club  him,  Tam,  and  put 
him  in  the  fusilage?” 

“  A’d  no  ’like  to  Ik*  clubbing  a  man  that  is 
two  heads  bigger  than  mesel’,”  said  Tam. 

“Can’t  we — ”  Billy  stopped  suddenly. 

I'here  was  a  sound  of  voices,  one  voice 
sharp,  barking,  |)eremptor>'  and  menacing. 
Billy  gripped  Tam’s  arm  and  they  lis¬ 
ten^.  'They  heanl  the  snick  of  breech¬ 
blocks. 

“Soldiers,”  whispered  Tam;  “contact, 
Billy!” 

He  jumjK*d  up  into  the  fusilage  and 
Billy  Best  ran  to  the  projX'llor.  Before  he 
could  turn  it,  then.'  was  a  shot.  Tam 
recognized  the  sting  of  his  automatic. 
There  was  another  and  a  yell.  I'hen  three 
rifles  crashtMl  together.  Billy  swung  the 
propeller  round  and  with  a  roar  the  engine 
start etl  and  slowly  the  big  scout  machine 
dragged  forward  through  the  mist,  gath¬ 
ering  speed. 

Tam  looketl  back.  He  siiw  a  great 
bulky  form  blundering  through  the  fog, 
saw  it  stiffen  its  arms  and  the  quick  flash 
of  another  explosion  ere  it  fell  heavily  to 
the  earth. 

“Puir  feller,”  said  Tam  to  himself  and 
turned  his  whole  attention  to  his  engine. 

The  machine  was  still  on  the  ground. 
The  pace  was  increasing,  but  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  a  tree  or  a  high  bush  or  a  fence  might 
leap  out  of  the  fog  ami  crash  him.  He 
waited  as  long  as  he  dared  ami  then  put  the 
nose  of  the  machine  up  and  she  rose 
swiftly  and  steeply.  'There  was  a  breath¬ 
less  few  seconds  when  a  tree-top  loomed  up 
and  vanished  beneath  them.  Tam  con¬ 
tinued  to  climb.  Such  was  the  density  of 
the  fog  belt  that  he  did  not  reach  blue  sky 


until  the  altimeter  showed  six  thousand 
feet.  Beneath  him  was  an  unbroken  plain 
of  white  woolly  mist.  He  looked  at  his 
watch.  The  repairs  had  taken  him  longer 
than  he  had  thought,  but  there  were  still 
three  or  four  hours  of  daylight.  The  fog 
carried  for  seventy  miles  and  there  was  no 
sign  of  a  break.  'Tam  was  growing  anxious, 
for  he  could  not  risk  a  landing  in  a 
machine  which  took  the  ground  at  sixty 
miles  an  hour  on  a  country  which  he 
knew  was  broken  by  innumerable  small 
fields. 

“It  will  thin  out  if  we  go  on  long  enough, 
Tam,”  yelled  Billy  encouragingly  and  Tam 
grunted. 

He  dropped  lower  into  the  fog,  came 
down  within  a  hundred  feet  of  the  ground 
and  narrowly  escaped  collision  with  a  tall 
chimney-stack. 

"Was  that  Lille?”  roared  Billy  through 
the  speaking-tube. 

“.A  dinna  recognize  the  chimney-stack,” 
said  Tam,  but  his  sarcasm  was  wasted, 
since  Billy  took  him  literally. 

The  situation  was  becoming  serious 
when  of  a  sudden  as  though  some  hand 
had  cut  the  fog  vertically  from  top  to  base, 
he  dived  out  of  the  thin  layer  of  mist 
through  which  he  had  been  flying,  into 
sunlight,  and  below  him  was  the  sea. 

There  was  no  sign  of  land,  no  sign  of 
ships,  but  the  solution  to  his  difficulty  was 
a  simple  one.  He  had  but  to  turn,  flying 
low,  and  set  a  direct  course  eastward  to 
strike  a  beach.  He  turned  the  machine 
sharply  and  planed  down  to  within  a 
hundr^  feet  of  the  sea  and  steered  by 
compass  due  east.  He  was  farther  out  to 
sea  than  he  had  believed.  He  dived  again 
into  the  wall  of  mist,  but  the  water  was 
plainly  visible. 

'Then  of  a  sudden  Billy  Best,  who  had 
nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  the  view,  gripped 
Tam’s  shoulder. 

“Look,  look!”  he  yelled. 

'Tam  looked  down.  Right  ahead  of  him 
and  moving  across  his  course  was  a  long 
black  ship.  .At  fiist  Tam  thought  it  was  a 
Belgian  barge,  and  then : 

“.A  submarine!”  shouted  Billy. 

'The  boat  was  awash  and  as  the  scout 
flashed  across  her  Tam  saw  three  men  in 
her  conning-tower  and  they  were  moving 
with  some  haste.  He  might  be  ten  or 
fifty  miles  from  the  shore,  he  might  have 
just  sufficient  juice  to  bring  his  machine 
safely  to  land,  but  here  was  an  imperative 
duty  and  he  swung  his  machine  round  and 
roared  through  the  speaking-tube  one 
word,  and  that  word  was:  “Bomb!” 

Billy  took  a  squint  through  the  bombing- 
sight  and  gripped  the  release  as  Tam 
dipped  down  to  the  water.  'The  bow  of  the 
submarine  was  already  under  water  when 
Billy  dropped  the  first  bomb.  It  fell  short 
by  a  dozen  yards  and  Tam  brought  the 
airplane  round  in  a  circle. 

“How  many  have  ye?”  he  shouted. 

“Two  more,”  said  the  muffled  voice  of 
Billy. 

“Stand  by,”  said  Tam  and  dipped  again. 

Only  the  conning-tower  was  above  the 
water.  Billy  released  the  bomb  and  it 
fell  just  aft  of  the  disappearing  Ixjat,  throw¬ 
ing  up  a  great  column  of  water  which 
sprayed  the  wings  of  the  machine. 

“Hell!”  said  Billy. 

Again  Tam  turned.  It  was  a  race 
against  time.  Once  the  conning-tower  was 
under  water  the  chances  of  a  vital  hit  were 
(Continued  on  page  8j) 
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From  the  moment  when  the  noise 
of  cannon  proclaimed  the  armi¬ 
stice,  we  here  in  Paris  have  been 
feeling  and  saying  what  all  men 
feel  and  many  are  saying;  that 
this  great,  little  old  world  of  ours 
has  whirled  through  the  war  out  of  one 
stage  of  its  growth  into  another — a  new 
era;  that  historians  will  make  1914-1918 
a  barrier  to  mark  a  period. 

We  have  to  think  of  our  future  now.  It 
is  here.  In  the  good  old  days  we  used  to 
put  it  off  if  we  wanted  to.  To-day  it  is 
staring  us  in  the  face,  making  actual,  defi¬ 
nite  demands  on  us.  There  is  no  way  out. 
We  must  try  to  read  the  features  of 
this  future  which  is  upon  us.  Impossible? 
Yes.  It  is  impossible  as  yet,  for  our 
short-sighted  eyes  to  see  big,  and  far, 
and  straight,  and  true.  But  it  is  not  im¬ 
possible  to  try. 

I  felt  this  deeply  when  I  came  over  here 
to  meet  the  future  in  Paris,  this  center 
for  the  settlement  of  the  war,  the  capital 
of  the  forming  government  of  the  new 
world.  To  move  through  the  crowded 
boulevards,  full  of  men  and  women,  all 
intent  on  the  urgent  errands  of  the  mo¬ 
ment;  to  watch  and  to  talk  with  the 
statesmen,  the  generals,  the  propagandists, 
the  diplomats,  all  taking  hold  of  the  rough 
ends  of  the  wreck  of  the  war,  distracted 
by  pressing  requirements  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion;  to  see  this  moving-picture  reeling 
off  the  intricate,  jumbled  problems  of 
keeping  things  going — all  this  carried 
with  it  an  overwhelming  feeling  that  this 
alone  was  enough — the  present. 

And  yet  there  it  was,  the  future,  de¬ 
manding  to  be  recognized.  It  had  to  be 
considered.  How  else  could  the  day’s 
work  be  managed?  How  else  could  the 
present  be  directed?  Those  statesmen 
with  their  old  vision,  their  old  traditions 
and  their  agonizing  business — they  had 
to  look  at  it  and  try  to  make  out  the 
features  of  the  future  that  was  staring 
them  out  of  countenance.  So  they  are 
doing  it. 

How?  To  get  at  and  give  the  answer 
to  that  is  going  to  be  the  work  of  many 
world  reporters  for  many  months  to  come. 
We  are  working  hard,  we  reporters  here  in 
France,  harder  than  we  have  ever  worked 
before.  We  have  been  trying  to  get  at 
facts.  Not  surface  facts,  not  impressions 
of  facts,  but  deep,  fundamental,  sub¬ 
stratum  facts  that  will  remain  facts 
through  Versailles — and  after. 

We  have  not  got  very  far  yet.  But  we 
have  got  somewhere.  We  have  been  in 
many  parts  of  the  Old  World.  We  have 
been  in  many  regions  in  France.  We  have 
been  in  the  United  States.  And  we  have 
been  in  Paris.  We  have  foimd  some 
things  that  can  be  told,  some  that  can’t — 
yet.  The  things  that  stand  out  clearly 
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already,  are  going  to  be  a  help  toward 
understanding  things  that  will  happen 
at  the  peace  congress.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  article  to  indicate  those  things  to 
those  of  America  who  are  readers  of 
Everybody’s  Magazine. 

Tke  Future:  Adventure 

The  little  old  leaders  of  the  world 
before  the  war  are  daring  to  tackle 
the  new  era,  consciously.  They  are 
attempting  the  impossible.  So  they  will 
accomplish  the  impossible — just  as  will 
you  and  I.  There  is  a  bigger,  better 
reason  than  compulsion  that  makes  it 
seem  so  sure  that  they,  and  we,  will  be 
able  to  see  and  take  the  measure  of  and 
deal  with,  somehow,  the  future  that  is 
here.  There  are  signs  here  in  Paris  which 
any  one  can  see,  that  conscious  daring  is 
to  be  the  feature  of  the  new  era.  That  is 
the  very  spirit  of  the  day.  In  the  war, 
under  fire,  man  learned  to  fly  and  to  dive. 
We  are  not  going  to  forget  this  in  peace. 
We  have  come  to  the  age  of  the  flying, 
diving  man — and  know  it. 

We  are  going  to  dare  to  try,  knowingly, 
the  impx)ssible.  There  are  many,  very 
many,  who  believe  that,  therefore,  we 
shall  do  the  impossible — at  Versailles, 
and  afterward. 

One  of  the  quietest-minded,  most 
matter-of-fact  of  the  great  .'\merican 
jurists,  a  statesman  high  in  the  councils 
of  the  new  world  leadership  said  this  very 
thing.  It  was  at  the  end  of  a  long  evening 
spent  on  the  war,  pieace,  reconstruction 
and  the  League  of  Nations.  When  it  came 
to  the  future  he  was  asked  a  question. 

“What  about  this  future?  W’hat  will 
its  chief  characteristic  be?” 

“Adventure,”  he  said,  like  a  shot,  as 
though  he  had  long  ago  thought  out  his 
answer.  “Romance  and  adventure.  Not 
the  old  sort,  mind  you,  not  the  ruthless, 
half-conscious  gambling,  each  man  and 
each  nation  for  himself  or  itself,  with  the 
devil  at  last  getting  all  of  us,  foremost 
and  hindmost,  too,  but  adventure  where 
the  risk  will  be  real,  open-eyed,  deliberate — 
high  adventure  with  bold  plunges  into 
the  mysteries  of  science,  daring  grappling 
with  the  unsolved  problems  of  thought, 
art  and  social  living.  We  shall  dare  to 
marry  the  spiritual  with  the  material. 
The  men  of  our  future  will  not  say: 
‘These  evils  always  existed;  therefore 
they  will  always  exist.’  The  modest 
adventurer  will  demand — he  is  already 
demanding:  ‘This  evil  is  the  oldest  and 
most  difficult  in  the  world?  Very  well, 
we  will  defeat  that  evil  first.’  That  is 
what  President  Wilson  is  saying.  And 
if  the  adventure  fail,  and  the  rest  of  us  see 
by  the  very  greatness  of  the  failure  that 
he  has  chosen  the  hardest,  we  shall  prefer 
that  adventure  above  all  others.”  He 


hesitated  a  moment,  and  then;  “.And  we 
shall  succeed.  We  shall  defeat  the  old 
evils,  we  shall  make  conquest  of  the  im¬ 
possible — because  we  have  learned  to 
dare.” 

One  need  not  go  off  the  streets  of  Paris 
to  know  that  this  great  man  but  voiced 
what  lies  in  the  consciousness  of  all  of  us 
here  in  France.  The  victory  is  still  a 
miracle;  November  eleventh  still  beyond 
comprehension — a  fantastic  dream  come 
true.  The  war  itself  was  impossible.  Wise 
men,  we  are  recalling,  experts  who  knew  of 
the  frightful  new  implements — great  guns, 
poisonous  gases,  sailing  things,  flving 
things,  diving  things — they  were  saying 
that  war  was  impossible,  that  “men 
simply  could  not  live  through  a  war  such 
as  these  things  meant.”  VVell,  they  did 
live  through  it.  Millions  died,  but  more 
millions  survived.  And  soldiers  know  and 
are  telling  each  other  that  they  came 
through  the  impossible. 

Doing  tke  Impossikle 

ONE  night  here  in  Paris,  right  after  the 
armistice  w'as  signed,  an  .American 
staff  officer,  a  husky  radiant  boy  who  had 
come  in  only  that  day  from  the  front,  was 
talking  at  dinner  about  his  experiences. 
Not  one  of  his  stories  was  really  formed, 
yet.  He  told*  them  badly,  in  slashing, 
broad  strokes.  But  any  one  cov.ld  see  in 
his  words,  his  looks,  that  he  had  gone 
through  hell  and  that  “he  never  thought 
he’d  come  out  of  it  alive.” 

“Why,”  he  said,  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way, 
“why,  I  remember  going  up  to  a  place,  a 
barrage.  I  had  to  go  through.  Carried 
an  order.  It  was  a  cross-road.  They 
were  dropping  shells  a  hundred  a  minute. 

I — well — I  almost  hesitated  to  go  through. 

I  don’t  see — I  mean  I  didn’t  see  how  in 
hell  you  could  go  through.  .  .  .”  He 
looked  around,  wondering,  smiling,  at 
the  lively  tables  with  the  gay  diners, 
the  men  in  uniform,  like  himself,  the  girls, 
the  lights,  the  wine.  It  was  Maxim’s. 
It  was  good.  It  was  alive.  “I’d  like  to 
go  home  first,”  he  said,  “for  a  little  while. 
Then  I’d  be  ready  to  go  through  it  again. 
Out  there  you  can  do  anything.” 

He  had  learned  it.  So  had  a  college 
professor  who  had  gone  through  the  hell 
at  Verdun.  He  enlisted  as  a  private  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  He  was  captain 
when  it  was  over,  so  many  of  his  officers 
fell.  In  a  midnight  conversation  in  a 
stuffy  second-class  compartment  on  the 
way  to  Metz  we  had  somehow  got  on  to 
the  subject  of  human  endurance. 

“The  truth  is.”  he  said,  “that  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  our  lives  we  never  more 
than  skim  the  surface  of  our  reserve.  We 
have  almost  unlimited  stores  of  energy 
that  we  never  draw  on,  never  suspject. 
Take  my  case.  A  teacher,  my  life  had 
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riven  me  no  physical  preparation  for  war. 

I  remember  my  first  march.  The  first 
day  I  thought  I  should  die.  The  next  day 
1  knew  I  should  die.  I  didn’t  die.  We 
fought  twenty-one  days  at  Verdun  without 
rest.  At  the  end  our  colonel  invited  a 
company  of  us  to  take  dinner  with  him. 
We  had  not  washed.  We  had  not  dared 
use  our  scanty  water  save  for  drinking. 
W'e  had  not  had  our  clothes  off  for  an 
hour  since  the  beginning.  At  table  we 
had  to  keep  pushing  the  lice  back  up  our 
sleeves  to  keep  from  soiling  the  linen.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  say  I  could  not  go  through  it 
again.  I  know  now  that  I  could — if  I 
had  to.  A  man  can  do  anything — if 
he  has  to.” 

These  two  soldiers  had  learned  it.  Any 
one  who  has  watched  Foch  must  have 
learned  it — that  men  can  do  anything 
they  think  they  can  do.  One  of  the 
characteristics  of  “before  the  war”  was 
the  line  we  drew  between  theory  and 
practise,  ddctrine  and  doing.  “That’s  all 
right  in  theory,”  we  would  say,  “but - ” 

Foch  cros^  that  line.  The  great 
soldier,  like  Wilson,  was  a  college  profes¬ 
sor  before  the  war.  He  taught  military 
strategy,  to  be  sure,  but  he  was  a  teacher, 
a  theorist;  and  when  he  became  a  com¬ 
mander  in  actual  war,  he  did  not  drop  his 
theories.  He  practised  them.  Many  of 
the  leaders  under  him  had  been  his  stu¬ 
dents.  He  called  upon  them  to  do  in  the 
field  in  the  face  of  a  savage,  clever  enemy, 
what  he  had  asked  them  to  recite  in  the 
academy.  One  of  his  staff.  Colonel 
Requin,  told  laughingly  one  day  how  some 
of  these  other  generals,  practical  men, 
were  shocked  at  orders  he  took  to  them 
from  Foch. 

“It  was  a  common  experience  of  mine,” 
he  said,  “to  take  an  order  to  a  division 
commander  in  the  very  crisis  of  a,  fight, 
directing  him  to  perform  at  once  a  well- 
studied,  typical  maneuver.  The  troubled, 
busy  general  would  take  the  order,  read 
and  reread  the  clean,  careful  writing  and 
then  turn  to  me  and  exclaim:  ‘Impossible! 
Why,  that  would  be  hard  enough  to  do  in 
maneuvers,  but  in  battle —  Here?  Now? 
My  God,  it  is  impossible!’  ” 

The  general,  of  course,  would  perform 
the  movement,  academically,  under  fire. 
“.\nd,”  said  Colonel  Requin,  “when  he 
tried  it,  it  worked  out.  And  it  was  those 
things  that  won  the  battle  that  won  the 
war.” 

America  Personified 
T5UT  the  most  romantic  and  amazing 
"  example  of  putting  theory  into  prac- 
ti^,  of  attempting  to  make  the  right 
might,  of  doing  indeed  the  ideal,  is  our 
own  President  Wilson’s  high  adventure 
in  world  politics.  .As  I  write  this,  here 
in  practical  Paris,  the  .American  President 
is  on  the  ocean  sailing  to  Europe  to  make 
not  war,  but  something  harder  than  war — 
peace.  It  is  not  an  armistice,  this  time; 
not  a  truce;  not  a  treaty  to  end  this  war 
only;  but  a  permanent  arrangement  to 
stop  war,  and  a  League  of  Nations  to  keep 
the  peace.  That  is  a  fact  which  Paris, 
at  least,  has  firm  hold  of  to-day. 

Impossible?  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this 
is  what  most  of  the  Old  World  thinks  to¬ 
night.  .And  the  Old  World — yes.  and  the 
New  World  too — is  watching  Air.  Wilson’s 
coming  with  such  a  sense  of  his  daring, 
such  a  hope,  such  a  fear — of  his  fine  faith 
and  courage,  as  no  hero  of  romance  and 


history  ever  stirred  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  people  at  home  should 
never  lose  sight  of  that  Wilson  does  not 
appear  to  those  on  this  side  as  a  mere 
peace  delegate  coming  with  others  on  a 
simple  political  mission.  He  is  being 
viewed  as  the  personification  of  the  American 
people.  And  what  does  that  mean? 

Among  “Tke  Little  People’  of 
France 

WE  HAD  been  in  Metz  on  the  eighth 
of  December,  that  tremendous  Sun¬ 
day  when  the  common  folk  of  Lorraine  gave 
their  frantic  welcome  to  the  civil  chiefs 
of  France.  Soldiers  in  fresh  uniforms; 
dragoons  with  flower-tipped  lances;  little 
girls  in  the  bright  colors  of  the  native  dress 
clambering  over  the  state  carriage  and 
the  line  of  autos  that  followed;  Clemen- 
ceau,  riding  beside  Poincare,  weeping  un¬ 
restrainedly  as  he  was  driven  through  the 
gay,  eager,  cheering  crowds;  bands, 
bugles,  the  rumble  of  guns.  It  was  a 
brave  spectacle,  without  pomp.  It  was 
human,  real,  throat-gripping.  It  was 
great  to  be  a  Frenchman  that  day. 

And  it  was  great  to  be  an  American. 
There  were  few  .Americans  there.  But 
wherever  one  looked,  there  were  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  Often  the  stars  were  too  few, 
the  stripes  all  wrong — hand-made  em¬ 
blems  sewn  from  pieces  of  ribbon  or  scraps 
of  cloth.  But  painstakingly  they  had 
been  made  for  this  day.  They  meant 
something — something  big.  We  might 
smile,  we  .Americans,  "but  with  the  smile 
there  was  mingled  a  strange,  deep  emotion. 

We  could  not  have  been  mistaken  for 
soldiers,  we  three  reporters,  but  wherever 
we  went — and  it  was  the  same  at  Stras¬ 
bourg,  Colmar,  Mulhouse  and  Belfort — 
they  cheered  us  with  the  same  sponta¬ 
neous  whole-heartedness  as  they  cheered 
when  they  saw  the  autos  carrying  Pershing, 
or  their  own  military  leaders.  .All  day  and 
every  day  as  we  worked  our  way  through 
the  crowds,  it  was  the  same:  “Z>s  Amir- 
icainsl  Vive  Wilson!  Vive  VAmirique!" 
It  was  seldom  “President  Wilson,”  almost 
always  just  “Wilson.”  .Americans — any 
.Americans,  soldiers  or  not — meant  Wilson. 
.And  Wilson  meant  .America.  .And  .Amer¬ 
ica  meant  something  very  big  and  full  of 
comfort  and  happiness  to  those  simple, 
happy  people.  I  didn’t  get  it  into  words 
until  I  got  back  to  Paris.  .And  then  I  got 
it  from  the  lips  of  a  French  financier,  who 
had  generously  given  me  much  of  his  time 
to  inform  me  concerning  the  French 
merchant  marine  and  its  problems.  As 
I  was  leaving,  I  told  him  of  my  trip  to 
Metz  and  through  .Alsace,  and  of  the 
enthusiasm  toward  .Americans. 

“.Ah,  yes!”  he  said.  “A’ou  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  people  of  .Alsace  as  well  as  all 
other  French  people  are  passionately 
liberty  loving.  You  will  find  that  .America 
is  very  close  to  the  hearts  of  the  little 
people  of  France.  There  are  many 
reasons.  One  of  them  is  that  your 
President  has  a  rare  gift  of  taking  an 
ordinary  discussion  of  statesmanship,  or 
world  politics,  and  making  it  sound  like  a 
prayer — a  prayer  which  French  people 
understand,  one  which  gives  expression 
to  their  deepest  desires.” 

P.ARIS  to-day  is  full  of  peoples.  The 
French  are  here  from  the  provinces. 
.And  the  English:  statesmen,  soldiers,  men 


and  women  connected  with  different 
missions.  .And  -Americans — thousands  of 
us;  not  the  tourists  of  the  old  days,  but 
officials,  military  and  civil,  commissions, 
missions,  troops,  reporters.  The  Canadi¬ 
ans  have  not  gone  home,  nor  the  Austral¬ 
ians  and  New  Zealanders.  The  Italians 
are  here,  with  soldiers  and  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  their  Government;  the 
Spanish;  the  actual  Goverments  of  the 
Poles,  of  the  Czechs  and  other  Balkan 
peoples.  The  Belgians  are  coming,  and 
the  neutrals:  the  Dutch,  the  Scandina¬ 
vians.  with  headquarters  already  reserved. 
The  Japanese  are  on  the  way,  and  the 
Chinese,  the  Siamese,  the  Russians.  .All 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  are  either  officially 
or  unofficially  here,  in  fact,  or  on  the  way 
to  Paris  for  the  Peace  Conference  at 
A'ersailles. 

And  they  are  all  watching  and  waiting 
for  Wilson,  the  President  of  the  American 
people! 

The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  the  Peace 
Conference  will  be  the  first  Congress  of 
the  World.  It  will  decide  the  fate  of 
nations.  “.Armistice”  is  only  a  word. 
The  war  is  over,  the  fighting.  Two  of  the 
great  old  empires  have  been  beaten  to 
pieces.  The  balance  of  power  is  broken. 
The  whole  world  is  to  be  rearranged.  The 
earth’s  surface  is  to  be  redistributed. 
W'herefore  all  claimants  under  the  sun  are 
here  with  their  claims,  with  their  argu¬ 
ments,  with  everything  powerful  or  useful 
that  they  could  think  of. 

The  old  order  is  here  in  full  force. 
There  is  greed.  There  is  ambition.  There 
is  intrigue.  There  is  hate,  envy,  suspicion, 
jealousy,  fear. 

There  are  pla.\nings  here  in  Paris 

TO-NIGHT  WHICH,  IF  UNCHECKED,  WOULD 
CAUSE  WARS. 

It  is  not  that  any  men  are  intending  to 
do  just  that.  No  human  being  can  be  so 
evil  that  he  would  plot  such  a  thing, 
deliberately.  But  there  are  men,  and 
there  are  interests,  and  there  are  nations, 
if  the  evidence  is  to  be  believed,  that  will 
knowingly  and  cynically  risk  this  thing. 
There  are  habits  of  mind,  there  are  ancient 
traditions,  there  is  that  fierce  psychology 
of  the  old  era.  There  are  forces  laboring 
to-night  to  lay  at  the  very  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  the  rotten  foundations  for  another, 
a  yet  greater  world  war — if  they  are  not 
checked. 

But  they  are  checked.  These  men  and 
their  plans,  and  the  forces  back  of  them, 
are  all  held  in  leash,  for  the  moment,  by 
the  spectacle  of  that  ship  which  is  sailing 
so  slowly  across  the  -Atlantic  from  the 
United  States  of  .America  to  France. 

“What  of  Woodrow  Wilson?  What  will 
he  do?  What  will  the  .American  people 
have  to  say?  What  will  the  New  World 
want?” 

Nothing.  That  is  what  W'ilson  has 
said  we  want  and  that  is  what  staggers 
them,  stalls  their  plans.  They  are  men 
of  big  affairs.  They  understand  give  and 
take.  They  would  let  us  have  more  than 
our  share  if  that  would  leave  the  rest  of 
the  way  open.  But  we  say  that  we  want 
nothing — nothing  that  we  can  not  share 
equally  with  the  whole  world;  nothing  but 
Peace,  Justice,  Liberty — a  fair  break  and 
an  even  chance  for  all  peoples. 

“This  man  Wilson,  who  is  he?  What  is 
he?  .And  this  people,  these  Americans, 
who  are  they?  What  are  they?” 

That  is  what  men  are  asking  of  one 
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another,  exasperated  or  expectant;  in¬ 
dignant  or  all  alight  with  hope.  Answers 
are  being  given,  too,  to  these  questions. 
It  is  worth  any  American’s  while  to  try 
to  read  our  history  through  Old  World 
eyes — ^especially  now.  For  .American  his¬ 
tory  is  being  rehearsed  over  here  every 
da}’. 

It  runs  more  or  less  this  way: 

It  appears  that  some  three  hundred  or 
so  years  ago,  a  lot  of  disgruntled,  discon¬ 
tented  people  who  wanted  the  imjxjssible, 
left  or  were  driven  out  of  Fiurope.  They 
went  to  a  newly  discovered  continent, 
called  America,  which  was  a  wilderness, 
far  away  on  the  underside  of  the  earth. 
They  went  from  all  the  old  countries — 
Spain.  England.  P'rance,  and  later  from 
Ireland.  Germany.  Italy,  Scandinavia,  the 
Balkans — from  all  over  Europe,  .Asia  and 
.Africa.  They  were  quiet  for  a  while, 
and  Euro{>e  was  quiet.  .After  a  while, 
however.  Europe  began  to  hear  about 
these  people,  strange,  interesting  stories. 
They  had  made  good.  They  had  cleared 
the  land,  plowed  and  built,  and  had  set 
up  a  marvelous  order  of  society.  They 
were  happy,  free  and  good.  It  was  heard, 
also,  that  many  had  died,  that  there  was 
suffering  and  intolerance,  much  hardness 
and  materialism,  conceit  and  hypocrisy. 
There  were  wars — against  the  savages, 
with  the  French  colonics,  and  finally  a  war 
for  independence,  which  they  won.  That 
was  when  they  established  a  republic  and 
inspired  the  world  with  hope  in  republics. 
The  second  war  with  England  was  for 
freedom  of  the  sea.  Next  came  a  war 
against  Mexico,  for  conquest,  and  after 
that  a  war  over  slavery — a  bloody  civil 
war.  This  free  republic  was  the  last 
nation  to  abolish  chattel  slavery.  The 
last  .American  war  was  against  Spain, 
over  the  jwssession  of  some  island  colonies 
.America  was  becoming  an  empire,  like 
England,  France,  Germany  and  the  rest. 
Only  .Americans  were  not  saying  so,  the 
bluffers,  the  hypocrites. 

“AU  Talk” 

SUCH  things  are  being  said  here  now. 

I  have  heard  them.  We  all  have  heard 
them.  .And  those  who  are  saying  them 
have  some  facts.  Not  only  travelers 
from  Europe,  but  plain  people,  emigrants, 
droves  of  them,  for  decades  have  been 
streaming  to  the  United  States.  Not  all 
made  good.  Many  stayed,  prospering, 
melted  in,  silent.  But  others  came  back. 
Some  of  these  had  failed.  They  told 
stories  of  poverty  and  slums,  corruption, 
misgovernment,  oppression,  strikes.  Still 
others,  who  had  not  failed,  but  who  had 
succeeded,  tremendously,  came  home  to 
visit  their  old  haunts  and  they  displayed 
much  money,  bluster — front.  The  Euro¬ 
peans  began  to  call  us  “money-mad,” 
“dollar- worshipers.”  But  the  word  they 
have  really  tagged  us  with  is  the  word 
they  got  from  us — “bluffers.” 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  sting  in  it  for  .Americans.  It 
is  a  fact — and  a  big  fact  in  the  situation 
here.  .Americans  in  this  European  con¬ 
ception  are  materialists,  with  ideals  as  a 
bluff.  We  talk  big  and  fine,  but  we're 
all  talk.  A  et  they  never  altogether  dislike 
us.  On  the  contrar}’.  some  of  them  really 
like  us.  The  trouble  was,  and  the  trouble 
still  is.  that  they  haven’t  been  able  to  make 
up  their  minds  about  us.  They  couldn't. 
They  didn’t  have  to.  We  lived  far  away. 


We  took  no  part  in  their  affairs.  We  were 
outside  what  they  regarded  as  the  real 
world. 

How  tke  U.  S.  Came  to  Europe 

WE  WERE  rank  outsiders  till  the 
world  war  broke.  .And  now  the 
United  States  of  North  America  has  come 
into  the  family  of  nations.  .And  how?  .An 
Ohio  man  once  said  that  Ohio  was  never 
really  admitted  to  the  Union.  “We  were 
New  Englanders,”  he  explained.  “We 
had  merely  moved  out  to  our  Western 
Reserve  in  Ohio,  made  a  state,  and  when 
we  were  ready,  we  hit  back  East,  walked 
into  the  Union,  kicked  the  dog  a  friendly 
kick,  stuck  our  feet  up  on  the  stove  and 
inquired  how  things  were  going.  Home 
again,  that  was  all.” 

.As  the  European  sees  it,  that  is  about 
the  way  the  United  States  of  .America  has 
come  home  to  EurojK;.  We  have  come 
back  and  have  made  ourselves  at  home. 
We  are,  this  minute,  one  of  the  greatest 
surprises  of  the  surprising  war.  They 
have  taken  us.  They  had  to.  When  the 
war  broke  upon  them,  all  at  peace,  they 
realized,  some  of  them,  that  they  faced 
a  fight  for  their  very  existence.  They  were 
desperate.  They  reached  out  for  friends — 
finally  even  to  remote  .America.  Some  of 
them  did.  Germany  didn’t.  France 
didn’t.  It  was  England  that  knew  us 
best  and  thought  the  most  of  us.  But 
even  England  at  the  beginning  expected 
only  money  and  fuel,  food  and  ammuni¬ 
tion.  France  was  busy,  too  desperately 
busy  to  look  around  her.  .And  Germany—^ 
Germany  showed  that  she  despised  us  as 
incompetent  and  corrupt,  a  fake  to  be 
fooled  and  bought.  That,  of  course,  is 
what  beat  her  in  the  end.  Germany  was 
sure  that  .Americans  did  not  mean  what 
Wilson  was  saying;  because  Germany  was 
sure  that  we  were  theorists  in  the  ideal, 
and  in  practise  materialists. 

England  asked  us  for  men  and  she  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  best  in  us.  She  asked  for  an 
American  army  and  navy  in  the  name  of 
.American  and  British  ideals.  She  took  us 
at  Wilson’s  word  and  Wilson  took  Britain 
at  her  word.  Wilson  declared  war  upon  the 
proposition  that  war  was  to  preserve,  and 
that  the  peace  to  be  made  would  be  to 
establish,  the  ideals  of  the  United  States, 
of  Great  Britain,  of  France.  Italy  and  the 
whole  moral  world  as  the  law  of  the  world. 
That,  and  that  alone,  as  he  saw  it,  was 
worth  while;  and  for  that,  and  that  alone, 
the  United  States  went  to  war. 

.\nd  for  that,  Woodrow  Wilson,  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  United  States,  in  the  eyes  of 
millions  of  Europeans,  the  personification 
of  the  United  States,  is  sailing  over  to 
Europe — wondering,  hopeful,  fearful  Eu¬ 
rope;  wondering  whether  it  is  an  .American 
bluff;  hopeful  that  it  isn’t;  fearful  that 
it  isn’t.  For  all  of  Europe  does  not  see  all 
things  the  same.  There  is  official  Europe 
and  then  there  are  the  people  of  Europe, 
just  as  there  is  the  Quai  d’Orsay  and  the 
“little  people”  of  France,  like  those  “little 
people”  we  saw  in  .Alsace.  It  is  a  part  of 
official  Europe  that  is  afraid  it  isn't  a  bluff; 
it  is  the  people  who  hope  that  it  isn't. 

.And  Europe- — certainly  official  Europe — 
knows  better  than  .America  how  long,  how 
consistently  and  how  literally  President 
Wilson  has  worked  for  the  ideals  which 
he  has  voiced.  There  are  undoubtedly 
good  reasons,  great  reasons,  why  the 
whole  storv  of  the  President’s  efforts  has 


not  been  told.  .A  little  of  it,  a  very  little 
of  it,  has  been  given  to  me,  however,  and 
I  am  at  liberty  to  tell  it.  I  shall  set  it 
down  briefly  in  this  article,  because  I 
believe  that  it  will  have  a  most  important 
and  direct  bearing  on  what  hai)pens  or  does 
not  hapix'n  at  N'ersailles,  but  also  b^use 
I  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  anything 
like  a  clear  understanding  of  the  lines 
of  battle  as  they  are  being  drawn  for 
A'ersailles,  and  particularly  of  the  position 
of  the  .American  forces  in  those  lines. 

“Before  tke  Peace  W^orV 

TO  BEGIN  with,  very  few  .Americans 
have  known  what  the  chancelleries 
over  here  have  known;  that  the  .American 
President  began  working  for  the  sort  of 
peace  for  which  he  has  declared  since 
“before  the  war.”  It  was  in  1913  that 
he  and  Colonel  Edward  M.  House  sat 
down  together  and  took  a  look  at  Europe 
from  their  .American  {wint  of  view’.  They 
saw  only  what  the  European  governments 
saw;  but  they  saw  it  afresh,  and  as  ideal¬ 
ists.  One  was  a  citizen  of  the  world. 
Colonel  House  had  traveled  much  over 
here,  and  had  studied  in  his  close,  quiet 
way,  European  politics.  The  other.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wilson,  was  an  historian,  a  scholar, 
and  a  thinker. 

Now  European  statesmen  know,  and 
many  of  them  are  now  saying,  that  the 
causes  of  this  war  lay  deep  in  certain  un¬ 
solved  problems  of  nationality,  sover¬ 
eignty,  and  disputed  spheres  of  financial 
or  economic  interest.  We  know  it,  too, 
but  not  so  generaUy,  not  so  vividily  as 
they  know  it.  It  takes  a  deal  of  study 
of  history  and  actual  experience  in  inter¬ 
national  business  and  politics  to  get  hold 
of  the  truth  as  a  live  thing,  as  so  many  of 
the  European  statesmen,  financiers,  pub¬ 
licists,  and  party  leaders  have  hold  of  it. 
That  is  where  VVilson’s  history  came  in— 
and  he  had  Mexico  in  revolution  to  give 
him  illustrative  experience.  House’s  trav¬ 
els  put  him  in  command  of  the  politics  of 
the  British  Empire,  Germany.  P'rance  and 
Italy;  and  of  Eg}’pt,  South  .Africa, 
Morocco  and  the  Bagdad  Railroad.  Here 
were  unsolved  problems  certain  to  lead 
to  war  if  they  w’cre  left  unsolved. 

The  two  .American  statesmen  feared  war. 
So  did  the  European  statesmen.  But  it 
was  no  new’  dread  to  the  Europeans.  To 
the  .Americans  it  was  fresh;  and  they  saw 
in  it  danger  for  .America.  They  feared 
that,  in  the  delicate,  intricate  connections 
which  had  developed  during  the  recent 
expansion  of  European  business,  the  next 
European  war  might  become  a  world  war 
and  draw  the  United  States  into  its  vortex. 
The  days  of  our  isolation  w’ere  over. 
What  were  we  to  do  about  it? 

Tke  Beginnings  of  tke  New  Era 

Mr.  WILSON  and  Colonel  House 
recognized  what  European  states¬ 
men  knew  better  and  pretended  not  to 
know’;  that  war,  like  other  social  evils, 
had  causes.  They  found  general  prin¬ 
ciples  involv’ed  as  causes  of  war — such 
as  the  right  (or  the  might)  of  the  great 
powers  to  intervene  in,  “help,”  “protect,” 
govern,  and.  by  the  way,  to  exploit  weaker 
nations  in  the  name  of  order  and  civiliza¬ 
tion.  or  culture.  They  believed  that  the 
way  to  deal  with  this  w’as  to  get  a  world 
agreement  to  the  principle  of  self-deter¬ 
mination  for  all  nations. 

(Continued  on  page  82) 
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**WiU  /  never  be  able  to  rid  myself  of  the  awful 
responsibility  for  that  almost  fatal  accident?  The 
memory  is  constantly  before  me.  Even  now  the 
very  flames  leaping  up  the  chimney  seem  to  portray 
the  nerve-racking  scene  and  bring  it  all  vividly 
before  me  again. 

*‘Had  /  only  put  on  my  tire  chains  that  eventful 
morning,  as  1  well  knew  1  should,  I  could  easily 
have  controlled  my  car  and  thus  have  saved  all  this 
remorse. 


Weed 

Tire 

Chains 

Prevent  Accidents 


**Just  suppose  it  was  one  of  my  little  girls  that 
had  been  hurt  by  another  motorist  as  careless  and 
thoughtless  as  myself  ? 


**I  wonder  if  I  could  complacently  have  accepted 
the  flimsy  excuse — that  he  ‘couldn’t  help  it” — that 
“it  was  unavoidable” — when  i  knew  that  it  was 
nothing  but  downright  carelessness — an  utter  dis¬ 
regard  of  that  first  principle  of  careful  driving — 
Tut  on  your  Weed  Chains  at  the  first  drop  of 
rain.  ** 


American  Chain  Company,  Inc 
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mic  SECOND  DIVISION  at  CHATEAU-THIERRY 


!iat  of  the  battalion  of  the  tion  and  probable  strength  of  the  enemy 
The  artillery  preparation  the  number  of  his  machine  guns  and  trend! 
ranged  with  great  mortars  and  where  they  were  to  be  found, 

;y,  who  had  sue-  the  amount  of  barbed  wire  and  other  ob- 
berlaine  in  com-  stacles  to  be  encountered — all  these  thing; 
igade.  were  known  in  advance  and  were  met  with 

L  terrific  fire  was  singular  precision.  Within  a  short  time 
after  they  went  over  the  top  our  men  were 
closing  with  the  enemy. 

Long  before  evening,  word  was  received 
from  Major  Bouton  that  \aux,  with 
'  .  several  hundred  prisoners,  had  been  taken, 
and  that  he  had  advanced  to  the  railroad 
east  of  the  town.  The  23rd  Infantry  had 
been  equally  successful  and  had  attained 

Hits  objective.  When  night  came,  the 
Germans  counter-attacked  against  the 
23rd  Infantry,  but  completely  failed,  and 
the  attacking  party  was  either  killed  or 
taken  prisoners.  Our  own  loss  in  this 
advance  was  small,  most  of  the  casualties 
having  occurred  from  enemy  artillery  fire 
during  the  preceding  night  and  morning 
while  the  assembled  troops  were  waiting  to 
attack.  We  took  five  hundred  prisoners, 
"ifh  numbers  of  machine  guns  and  other 
material. 

The  difficult  task  of  taking  Hill  204, 
assigned  to  the  39th  French  Division,  had 
not  resulted  so  fortunately.  They  were 
met  with  a  destructive  machine-gun  fire 
from  the  woods  in  front  of  them,  and  after 

_  a  gallant  attempt  to  take  the  crest  of  the 

hiU,  had  withdrawn  to  their  old  lines. 
The  Germans  on  the  hill  still  looked  down 
on  their  recently  lost  Vaux,  and  were  free 
to  harass  the  new  .American  garrison  with 
machine-gun  and  rifle  fire.  In  this  difficult 
'•  situation  the  battalion  of  the  9th  Infantry, 

the  machine  gunners  and  the  engineers 
^  held  on.  They  at  once  set  to  work  to 

^  fortify  their  new  line,  and  to  prepare  for  the 

defense  of  the  town.  To  the  west,  along 
the  railroad,  the  23rd  Infantry  was  doing 
the  same  thing. 

i  The  advance  of  the  3rd  Brigade  con- 
eluded  the  active  work  of  the  Second 
I  Division  for  the  time  being.  Its  front  line 

I  was  now  two  kilometers  farther  from  Paris 

than  when  it  had  entered  the  fight.  .After 
jfc  forty  days  of  open  warfare,  during  which  it 

;• had  seen  three  German  divisions  retire  in 
defeat,  it  was  relieved  on  July  10th,  by  the 
2()th  Division,  under  Major-General  Clar¬ 
ence  R.  Edwards,  when  it  withdrew  to  the 
second  line.  A  week  later  it  took  part, 
with  our  1st  Division  and  the  48lh  French 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Division  (Moroccan)  in  General  Mangin’s 
ry,  had  established  attack  south  of  Soissons,  which  was  fol- 
on  post  from  which  lowed  by  the  German  withdrawal  from  the 
»f  this  fire,  and  from  Marne. 

tteries  on  the  houses  This  narrative  has  been  written  mainly 
fllars,  filled  with  the  from  memor>%  without  notes.  It  is  only  a 
ter.  Gas  shells  in  part  of  what  one  man  saw  and  knew, 
large  numbers  were  fired  into  the  woods  Much  of  human  interest,  the  many  acts  of 
northof  Vaux  to  prevent  the  Germans  from  bravery’,  the  heroic  conduct  of  the 
sending  reenforcements  through  them,  wounded,  the  tests  of  physical  and  mental 
The  woods  to  the  northwest  of  the  village,  endurance,  are  omitted  because  to  write  of 
which  formed  the  rest  of  our  objective,  them  would  go  far  beyond  the  scope  of  my 
were  included  in  the  destructive  fire  of  the  narrative.  They  are  left  for  the  news- 
high  -  explosive  shells.  .About  noon  of  paper  correspondents  and  professional 
July  1st,  when  this  fire  of  preparation  had  writers.  I  have  tried  to  show’  the  work  of 
ceased,  the  infantry  advanced,  following  one  .American  division  at  a  critical  stage 
closely  the  protecting  artillery  barrage,  of  the  war.  Whatever  of  success  that  may 
The  whole  affair  was  beautifully  con-  be  claimed  for  it  is  due  to  the  excellent 
ducted.  Each  subordinate  commander  team  work  of  the  whole  splendid  organiza- 
knew  definitely  the  part  that  he  was  to  play  tion.  Where  all  did  so  well,  none  shovfld 
in  the  game.  There  was  no  hitch.  The  loca-  be  praised  above  another.  My  own  point 


A  wteat- field  on  tke  edge  of  Belleau  ^\^ood. 


Thtt  C.  f.  Cmif. 


Bourescties  after  the  battle. 
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Learn  the  New  Speed-Writing 

SIMPLIFIED  SHORTHAND 


Ideal  for 

Stenographers 

Aids  Everybody's 

Efficiency 


Learn  in  5 

No  one  is  too  big  to  profit  by  knowing  shorthand.  President 
Wilson  heads  a  long  line  of  the  country’s  great  executives  who  know 
shorthand  and  put  it  to  important  uses. 

You  ought  to  write  shorthand,  too,  whatever  your  position  or 
calling.  Not  the  old-fashioned,  complicated  stenography — hard  to 
learn  and  costly — but  the  new  speed-writing,  K.  I.  Shorthand, 
which  you  can  easily  learn  in  spare  moments  and  obtain  at  a  trivial 
charge. 

You  will  find  endless  uses  for  it:  at  sales-meetings,  conventions, 
lectures;  taking  details  of  orders;  jotting  down  telephone  conversa¬ 
tions;  catching  business-getting  ideas  fast  as  they  come  to  you,  or 


Evenings! 

writing  your  letters  or  other  copy  any  time  and  any  place  when  the 
mood  strikes  you,  to  be  later  transcribed  by  your  stenographer.  For 
K.  I.  Shorthand  is  so  thoroughly  standardized  and  legible,  that 
your  stenographer  will  quickly  learn  to  read  it  perfectly. 

K.  I.  Shorthand  is  playing  its  part  in  promoting  efficiency  these 
days.  It  is  helping  executives  of  big  business,  officials,  merchants, 
clerks,  physicians  and  nurses,  lawyers,  clergymen.  Army  and  Navy 
men,  salesmen,  advertising  men,  engineers  and  farmers.  The  clerk 
or  mechanics  learns  it  as  a  quick  road  to  bigger  things.  The  man  at 
the  top  learns  it  to  save  precious  minutes,  or  to  record  facts  too 
important  to  trust  to  memory  alone. 


TESTIMONIALS 


Quick  Preparation  for 
a  Position 

In  two  weeks  I  learned  all 
the  lessons  thoroughly.  I  ac- 
ceptt'dastenographer's  position 
the  first  of  this  month,  and  I  am 
amazed  at  the  speed  at  which  I 
am  now  able  to  take  dictation. 

Gertrude  L.  Gir.\rdeau. 


Used  in  Profession 

I  am  now  past  83  and  use 
K.  I.  Shorthand  for  my  profes¬ 
sional  work  in  making  records 
of  cases.  I  am  greatly  enthused 
with  your  simple,  easy-to-learn 
system. 

A.  P.  D.avis,  M.  D. 


Proficiency  in  One  Week! 

1  learned  K.  I.  Shorthand 
within  five  hours,  and  in  one 
week  afterwards  1  was  able  to 
write  *X)  words  per  minute.  I 
s«'t  down  all  my  notes  in  K.  I. 
Shorthand  and  can  read  them 
weeks  later. 

Byron  W.  Crew. 


KI  Shorthand 


The  very  auperioritie*  of  K.  L  Shorthand  that  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  busy  men  and  women,  make  it  the  ideal  ayatem 
for  stenographers,  too.  K.  I.  stenographers  possess  a 
bigger  earning  power  because  they  can  do  a  bigger  day’s 
work  and  go  through  to  the  end  of  it  with  less  wear  and 
tear— simply  because  K.  I.  Shorthand  is  so  much  more 
natural  to  write  and  so  readily  transcribed.  The  con¬ 
tradictory  rules  that  complicate  old-fashioned  shorthand, 
are  dispensed  with,  as  are  position  writing  and  light  and 
heavy  shading.  The  whole  staggering  maze  of  word-signs 
and  phrases  is  cast  aside  because  made  unnecessary. 

Now  months  of  business-school  grind  moan  a  deliberate 
waste  of  time,  energy  and  money  since  K.l. Shorthand  offers 
such  a  remarkable  short-cut  to  stenographic  efficiency. 

Everybody  can  learn  K.  I.  Shorthand.  Men  and  women 
past  80,  and  boys  and  girls  of  12  find  it  fascinating  and 
simple.  .3nd  the  average  person  takes  no  more  than  live 
evenings— actually  five  hours— to  master  the  entire  course. 
Greater  speed  comes  quickly  as  you  continue  practice. 

Compared  with  the  time  it  takes  to  learn  old-fashioned 
stenography,  five  hours  for  K.  1.  Shorthand  seems  too 
good  to  be  true.  Yet  it  U  a  fact.  Legions  have  learned 
that  quickly— many  in  even  lesa  time.  W’e  have  no  wish, 
nor  is  it  necessary,  to  exaggerate.  But  the  plain  truth 
should  be  told,  startling  as  it  is.  We  ask  you  to  put  any 
skepticism  aside  and  write  for  tree  lessons.  See  bow 
quickly  you  can  learn.  Let  the  leaaons  themaelvea  con¬ 
vince  you. 

Rev.  Paul  E.  Winger  writes:  "/  didn't  even  have  to 
study  A'.  I.  Shorthand;  I  absorbed  it.”  Mrs.  Ella  Ullman 


writes:  "/  learned  with  as  much  pleasure  as  quickly  and 
as  easily  as  if  !  were  reading  a  novel.”  H.  N.  Rowell,  a 
lawyer,  writes:  "My  son  of  fourteen  learned  your  system  so 
quickly  and  writes  so  accurately  that  I  have  learned  it 
myself  in  spare  quarter  hours  and  am  using  it  in  my 
Practice.” 

You  can  learn  K.  I.  Shorthand  with  such  slight  tax  on 
your  time  and  purse,  that  it  constitutes  the  biggest  little 
investment  you  could  make.  Learn  it  now.  Be  prepared 
for  the  emergency  when  your  K.  I.  Shorthand  will  get 
you  the  job  you  are  anxious  for,  or  catch  that  thrilling 
speech,  or  take  down  the  stimulating  business-getting 
ideas  of  the  sales  manager.  You  can’t  tell  how  soon 
K.  I.  Shorthand  will  save  fhe  day  for  you. 

Follow  the  example  of  the  superintendent  of  a  largo 
organization  who  takes  a  daily  trip  through  his  plant  mak-  , 
ing  jottings  in  K.  1.  Shorthand,  resulting  in  progress-  f 
making  improvements. 

There  is  also  the  case  of  a  young  widow  who.  suddenly 
thrown  upon  her  own  resources,  yet  without  trained  oarn- 
ing-power,  quickly  mastered  K.  I.  Shorthand,  and  to-day 
h<Ms  a  well-paying  position  as  stenographer  in  an  ad 
ministrativc  department  of  one  of  our  largest  cities. 

For  reasons  such  as  these,  we  urge  you  to  learn  K.  1. 
Shorthand  now.  Learn  jt  because  it  will  coiuerve  your 
time,  do  your  remembering  for  you.  Learn  it  br-cause  it 
will  get  you  into  tbe  profitable  habit  of  putting  down 
things  you  really  ought  to  save  for  future  reference,  and 
hence  increase  your  sJI-’round  efficiency  amazingly. 


Try  the  Free  Lessons 

Let  us  mail  you  the  first  two  lessons  in  the  course,  free.  You 

assume  no  obligation.  If  you  wish  to  continue  with  the  rest  of  the 
course,  we  will  send  it  on  thirty  days’  approval.  Study  it  as  much  as 
you  please.  Put  your  knowledge  into  practice.  See  how  K.  I.  Short¬ 
hand  helps  you.  Then  make  up  your  mind.  We  give  you  a  positive 
guarantee  that  if  you  do  not  learn,  you  won’t  he  out  a  penny. 
Mail  the  coupon  or  write  to  the  nearer  office,  mentioning  “Everybody’s 
Magazine.’’  Address 


King  Institute,  Inc. 


1S4  L  32d  St.,  ED-171,  New  Ysrk,  N.  Y. 
or  8  Ssstk  Wabask  Art.,  ED-171,  Okafs,  111. 


, - MAIL  THE  COUPON - 

i  KING  INSTITUTE 

I  154-  East  32d  Street  8  SoutlvWabash  Avenue 

I  New  York  City  Chicago 

I  Please  send  me  the  first  two  lessons  in  K.  I.  Shorthand  FREE,  also 
I  full  information. 

j  Name . 

I  Address . 


Addres 
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!  of  view  is  best  expressed  in  the  following 
order  which  was  issued  at  the  time: 

I  (G.  O.  41) 

I 

HEADQUARTERS  SECOND 
DIVISION  (REGULAR) 
AMERICAN  EXPEDITIONARY 
FORCES 


France,  July  10,  1918 


288% 

Increase  In  Salary 

Ifr.  L.  C.  Railsback  washoldinga  job  paying  a  moderate 
aalary  when  be  took  op  the  LaSalleCourse  m  bigber  Aecoant- 
ing.  Shortly  afterward  he  reported  an  increased  earning 
rapacity  of  H.  E.  Brown  is  another  LaSalle  member 

who  writes  of  a  salary  raise  of  116%  gained  through  this 
training.  John  J.  Deckert  says  that  in  six  months  his  r^ums 
were  ten  times  the  cost  of  the  course.  And  from  other  mem¬ 
bers  come  reports  of  incomes  advanced  90%  to  200%  or  more. 

Raise  YOUR  Salary 

Business  cannot  find  enough  trained  accountants  to  do 
the  work  which  must  be  done.  There  in  always  a  scarcity  of 
men  to  611  the  high  salaried  positionr  open  to  cc»npetent 
business  analysts,  auditors,  cost  accountants,  financial  man* 
agers.  etc.,  but  now^at  the  war  is  over  the  program  <^bU8i* 
ness  reconstruction  will  make  the  demand  for  experts  greater 
than  ever.  No  man  need  remain  in  an  inferior  position  i  f  he 
trains  todo  important  accounting  or  cost  accounting  work, 
l^is  pressing  demand  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  put  your* 
self  mto  a  bigger  job— one  with  ezecutivs  resptmsibilities. 


General  Orders 
No.  41 


1 1.  After  more  than  a  month  of  con- 
tinuous  fighting,  the  division  has  been 
I  withdrawn  from  the  first  lines.  It  is 
with  inexpressible  pride  and  satisfaction 
that  your  commander  recounts  your 
glorious  deeds  on  the  field  of  battle. 

I  In  the  early  days  of  June,  on  a  front 
i  of  twenty  kilometers,  after  night 
marches,  and  with  only  the  reserve 
^  rations  which  you  carried,  you  stood 
:  like  a  wall  against  the  enemy  advance 
on  Paris.  For  this  timely  action  you 
I  have  received  the  thanks  of  the  French 


people  whose  homes  you  saved,  and 
the  generous  praise  of  your  comradci 
in  arms. 

Since  the  organization  of  our  sec* 
tor,  in  the  face  of  strong  opposition 
you  have  advanced  your  lines  two  kilo* 
meters  on  a  front  of  eight  kilometers. 
You  have  engaged  and  defeated  with 
great  loss  three  German  divisions,  and 
have  occupied  the  important  strong 
points  of  the  Belleau  Woods,  Bou- 
resches,  and  Vaux.  You  have  taken 
about  fourteen  hundred  prisoners,  many 
machine  guns,  and  much  other  material 
The  complete  success  of  the  infantry 
was  made  possible  by  the  splendid  co¬ 
operation  of  the  artillery,  by  the  aid  and 
assistance  of  the  engineer  and  signal 
troops,  by  the  diligent,  watchful  care 
of  the  medical  and  supply  services,  and 
by  the  unceasing  work  of  a  well-trained 
staff.  All  elements  of  the  division  have 
worked  together  in  perfect  harmony  as 
a  great  machine.  Amid  the  dangers 
and  trials  of  battle,  every  officer  and 
every  man  has  done  well  his  part.  Let 
the  stirring  deeds,  the  hardships,  the 
sacrifices  of  the  past  month  remain 
forever  a  bright  spot  in  our  history. 
Let  the  sacred  memory  of  our  fallen 
comrades  spur  us  on  to  renewed  efforts 
to  add  to  the  glory  of  American  arms. 

OMAR  BUNDY 

Major-General,  N.  A. 


Tte  General  Order  issued  by  General  Persbing  in  commendation  of  the  First 
and  Second  Divisions. 


Get  LaSalle  Training  in 

Higher  Accounting 

The  LaSalle  method  will  train  yoa  by  mail  ander  the 
direct  saperviinon  of  William  B.  Castenholt.  A.  M..C.  P.  A.. 
Former  Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois, 
assisted  by  a  etaff  of  Certified  Public  Accountants  includingr 
members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants.  Analy¬ 
sis  and  onninization,  and  the  Principles  of  Accountins. 
Auditinff,  Commercial  Law  and  Scientific  Management  all 
made  clear;  and  you  will  be  given  special  preparation  fM*  the 
C.  P*  A.  examinations. 

Train  By  Mail 

Too  get  this  training  in  your  spare  time  at  home.  Hold 
your  i^eront  position.  You  can  |wy  for  the  course  on  our  ; 
easy  terms— a  little  each  month— ii  you  wish. 

AA/PITF  Just  mail  the  coupon  and  wc  will  send  full  in-  { 
vv  Ixl  1  formationabouttne  LaSalle  Course  in  Higher  i 
Aeeounting,  and  our  valuable  book,  **Ten  Years'  Promotion  I 
In  One.**  Also  our  book.  "Proof,**  which  gives  hundreds  i 
of  testimonials  from  men  who  have  found  success  thru  this  | 
LaSalle  Training.  * 


lasalle  extension  university  i 

**The  World’s  Greatest  Extension  Unitfersity’* 

DepL  343-HA  Chicago,  Illinob  ' 

Without  cost  or  obligation  on  my  part,  please  send  me  | 
pi^culars  regaining  your  E^xtension  Course  of  Training  in  ; 
Higher  Accounting  and  Consulting  Service.  Also  a  copy  < 
of  your  valuable  book  for  ambitious  men,  "Ten  Years' 
PitimotioD  In  One*'  — also  your  book, 

•‘Proof.'* 


Nam^. 


(FOR  OFFICIAL  CIRCULATION  ONLY.) 


G.  H.  Q. 


AMERICAN  EXPEDITIONARY  FORCES 


General  Orders, 

No.  112. 


France,  July  9,  1918. 


The  Commander-in-Chief  desires  to  record  in  the  General  Orders 
of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  his  appreciation  of  the  splendid 
courage,  service  and  sacrifice  of  the  officers  and  men  ot  the  First  and 
Second  Divisions  of  these  Forces  during  the  recent  operations  in  which 
these  divisions  participated.and  in  which  the  enemy  was  checked  by  the 
resolute  defense  and  counter-offense  of  the  Allied  Armies. 

These  divisions,  submitted  fully  for  the  first  time  to  all  the 
drastic  tests  of  modem  warfare,  bore  themselves  always  with  fine 
valor,  their  cooperation  with  their  brothers-in-arms  of  the  unified 
command  was  prompt,  and  efficient  and  brought  from  their  Allied 
comrades  many  expressions  of  sincere  appreciation.  The  conduct  of 
these  brave  men  and  that  of  their  fallen  comrades,  who  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice,  has  established  a  standard  of  service  and  prestige 
which  every  division  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  will 
strive  to  emulate  and  preserve. 

This  order  will  be  read  to  all  organizations  at  the  first  assembly 
formation  after  its  receipt. 

BY  COMMAND  OF  GENERAL  PERSHING: 

JAMES  W.  McANDREW. 

Official :  Chief-of-Staff  • 

ROBERT  C.  DAVIS. 

Adjutant-General. 

A.  G.  Printing  Dept..  G.  H.  Q..  A.  E.  F..  1918. 
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'*A  Hood  is  the  most  economical  tire 
you  can  buy,  because  it  costs  less 
per  mile  guaranteed  than  any  so- 
^  called  'standard’  tire  of  equal 
size.  Consider  this  question 
of  cost  per  mile.  Miles 
are  what  you 
reaUy  pay 
for.” 


You  can  buy 
HOOD  TIRES 
at  this  sign 


the  Hood  Deder  fin 
proof.  And  write  to  us  for  ^ 

free  booklet,  *^7Tse  of  the  Extra 
It  tells  what  you  want  to  know  about  tireu 

HOOD  TIRE  CO.,  INC 

24  NichoU  Avenue  . 

WATERTOWN  .  MASS. 


"Several  miles  yet  to  go.  Then — a 
blowout!  But  it  wouldn^t  bare  hap- 
k  pened  if  that  tire  had  been  a  Hood. 


"Hood  Extra  Ply  Tires  are  guaranteed  to 
run  6,000  miles.  That  is  minimum,  of 
course — they  usually  do  a  lot  better. 


Put  on  a  Hood  to-day 
Forget  it  for  a  year 


"A  rainy  night.  A  dark,  narrow  road. 
You  and  your  friends  had  enjoyed  the 
show  and  were  having  a  good  time  in 
spite  of  the  weather. 


“This  wouldn’t  have  hap¬ 
pened  if—” 


I 
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Tie  UNCONQUERED 

-  {ContUiiied  from  page  35)  — — 


preserved  themselves  and  held  the  rest 
together. 

Picture  it  to  yourselves,  my  friends,  if 
you  can;  this  handful  of  men,  cohering, 
enduring;  and  all  around  them,  by  the  hun¬ 
dred  thousand,  the  enemy.  Behind  everj' 
tree,  a  possible  rifle;  in  every  wood,  a  po¬ 
tential  ambush;  in  every  comrade,  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  a  spy. 

There  were  three  spies  in  the  regiment 
during  those  four  years.  The  first  was 
suspected  and  kilted  before  he  had  reached 
the  rendezvous.  The  second  was  detected 
on  the  third  day,  when  he  stiffened  at  a 
barked  command  in  German.  The  third 
alone  was  clever;  he  deceived  them,  he 
lived  among  them,  he  learned  their  plans, 
and  when  the  chance  came,  he  brought 
down  a  German  force  upon  the  rendezv'ous 
when  almost  the  full  command  was  there. 

But  Jacques  Fontaine  had  never  grown 
careless;  he  had  made  it  a  rule  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  post  twenty  sentries  in  a  wide 
circle  about  the  Ravine  of  the  Cold  Tooth 
when  the  regiment  was  assembled.  ,\nd 
one  of  these  guards  escaped  the  attempt  to 
overcome  him,  and  gave  warning  just  in, 
time.  The  regiment  flung  out  of  the  ra¬ 
vine,  broke  boldly  through  the  jaws  of  the 
German  trap,  left  half  its  strength  in  Ger¬ 
man  hands. 

But  the  remnant  escaped  and  lived. 

In  the  winter  of  1915  this  regiment  was 
reduced  to  twenty-seven  men.  The  next 
winter,  at  the  time  of  the  great  hunt,  when 
the  men  were  tracked  through  the  snow, 
they  were  cut  down  to  fifty-four.  The 
fall  of  1917  was  the  time  of  the  spy;  and 
some  seventy  men  went  through  that  win¬ 
ter  like  the  beasts,  some  of  them  nursing 
wounds  for  months  on  end.  They  stirred 
from  their  hiding-places  only  once,  and  that 
was  when  they  cut  off  a  German  patrol  in 
which  the  spy  rode  and  took  him  from  his 
comrades  and  hanged  him  to  the  beams  of 
a  barn. 

They  had  been  forced  to  leave  the  Ra¬ 
vine  of  the  Cold  Tooth,  since  the  Germans 
knew  that  spot;  they  hid  now  under  the 
shoulder  of  one  of  the  little  mountains. 
.\nd  there,  that  winter  and  the  next  spring, 
their  numbers  grew  again. 

They  had  ninety  men  in  March;  and  the 
friendly  jDea^ants  brought  to  them  by  de¬ 
vious  ways  soldiers  of  France  who  were  cut 
off  in  the  great  offensive  of  that  year,  so 
that  in  May  they  numbered  a  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  and  in  June  close  to  two  hun¬ 
dred.  .\nd  the  Germans  were  too  much 
concerned  with  other  matters  to  divert  so 
much  as  a  regiment  to  run  them  down. 

When  in  due  time  the  hour  came  for 
them  to  fulfill  their  destiny,  my  friends, 
this  regiment  which  Jacques  Fontaine  had 
kept  alive  numbered  three  hundred  and 
ninety  men,  with  rifles  for  all  and  two 
machine  guns  and  cartridges  to  feed  those 
clamoring  devices.  .\nd  Jacques  prepared 
to  strike  his  blow  for  F'rance. 

IT  IS  certain,  my  friends,  that  I  have 
failed  to  give  you  any  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  life  of  this  poor  regiment 
during  the  years  of  its  isolation.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  you,  who  have  always  been  well 
fed  and  comfortable,  to  imagine  the  hunger, 
the^cold,  the  loneliness,  the  miserj'.  Some 
of  you  have  faced  peril,  perhaps  for  hours 


on  end.  But  these  men.  gentlemen,  faced 
death  for  years  on  end.  There  was  never  a 
moment  when  their  lives  were  secure. 
They  were  like  the  animals  in  the  forest 
about  them;  they  slept  fitfully;  they  squat¬ 
ted  on  their  haunches  while  they  ate  and 
were  alert  to  spring  to  their  feet  at  the  least 
alarm.  They  subsisted  on  berries,  on 
nuts,  on  uncooked  grain  pilfered  from  the 
fields  which  the  Germans  forced  the  jieas- 
ants  to  cultivate;  they  snared  rabbits,  they 
were  able  now  and  then  to  kill  larger  game. 
.\nd  when  desperation  drove  them  they  at¬ 
tacked  the  Germans  and  wrested  food  from 
them  at  the  price  of  blood. 

This  existence  was  at  best  an  ordeal;  and 
when  the  Germans  found  time  to  tiy^  to 
hunt  them  down  it  became  torment.  Regi¬ 
ments  encircled  them,  beating  through  the 
woods,  searching  eveiy  brake  and  gully  and 
ravine.  Dogs  tracked  them,  baying  on 
their  trails;  their  footprints  in  the  snow, 
blootly  and  stumbling,  led  their  pursuers 
through  the  forest.  .\t  due  time  one  of 
the  little  German  princelings  gave  great 
sport  to  his  friends  by  organizing  a  hunt 
for  these  men,  as  he  would  have  organized 
a  hunt  for  the  wild  boars.  When  the  beat¬ 
ers  overcame  a  Frenchman,  they  took  his 
weapons  and  let  him  go,  and  then  the 
princeling  and  his  friends  charged  the  un¬ 
armed  man  with  leveled  lance  and  ran  him 
through. 

The  Frenchmen  spoiled  this  sport  by  a 
stubborn  refusal  to  run  before  the 
horses.  Robbed  of  their  weapons,  they 
stcKxl  erect  and  faced  their  foe  and  took 
the  steel  in  their  breasts,  so  that  the 
princeling  was  furious,  and  those  with  him 
were  shamed,  and  the  sport  was  broken  off. 

Of  such  things  as  this  was  existence  for 
these  men. 

But  I  have  been  unjust  in  failing,  before 
this,  to  speak  of  the  peasants  who  helped 
them.  Word  of  this  regiment  had  gone 
abroad  through  the  forest  and  the  moun¬ 
tains.  .\nd  wherever  they  went  they  were 
welcomed  and  given  food  and  shelter  and 
clothes.  .\nd  the  peasants  brought  re¬ 
cruits  to  them  and  brought  them  warnings 
and  information.  They  made  endurance 
possible. 

It  was  the  peasants,  in  the  end,  who 
brought  the  word  to  Jacques  Fontaine  that 
told  him  his  hour  had  come  to  strike.  They 
came  and  they  said  the  great  battle  to  the 
southward  was  rolling  nearer  every  day. 
This  was  at  the  time,  you  understand, 
when  we  had  begun  to  push  the  German 
back;  it  was  at  the  time  when  he  was  gi%dng 
way  each  time  a  little  more  easily  than  the 
time  before.  We  advanced  one  mile  to¬ 
day,  two  miles  to-morrow,  three  the  day 
after. 

.\nd  the  word  of  this  was  abroad  among 
the  peasants  in  that  part  of  F'rance  and  of 
Belgium  which  the  Germans  still  held. 
They  were  fermenting,  as  though  these 
rumors  of  approaching  liberation  had  been 
yeast  cast  among  them. 

They  came  and  they  told  Jacques  F'on- 
taine.  And  Jacques  Fontaine  and  wry- 
necked  Lupec  cast  about  them  to  find  a 
task  for  their  hands. 

The  Germans  were  making  up  their  mind 
at  this  time  to  draw  back  to  their  shortest 
defensive  line;  to  that  line  from  the  south¬ 


ern  point  of  Holland  south  through  Luxem¬ 
bourg  to  Metz,  and  so  to  Switzerland 
They  counted  on  being  able  to  hold  us 
there;  and  they  were  withdrawing  slowly, 
a  little  here,  and  a  little  there,  and  a  little 
yonder,  day  by  day.  .And  behind  them 
they  left  a  ruined  country,  every  house 
destroyed,  ever>’  fruit-tree  cut  off  at  the 
roots.  But  they  were  going  back  and  back. 

There  was  one  line  of  railroad  along 
which  the  trains  were  pounding  day  bv 
day;  and  this  line  ran  north  and  south  past 
the  fringe  of  the  forest  and  the  mountains 
where  Jacques  Fontaine  and  his  regiment 
were  hiding.  'I'he  regiment  was  scattered, 
groups  of  four  men  and  five  and  six  dwelt 
here  and  there  among  the  ravines.  But 
when  Jacques  Fontaine  and  Lupec  had 
considered,  and  had  secretly  scouted  back 
and  forth,  and  had  decided  upon  what  the\- 
wished  to  do,  they  sent  runners  to  gather 
the  regiment  together. 

There  was  a  spot  where  the  railroad  line 
which  the  Germans  were  burdening  so 
heavily  crossed  a  little  stream.  On  the 
north  bank  of  this  stream,  and  overlooking 
the  bridge  which  spanned  it,  there  rose  a 
rocky  hillock;  and  this  hillock  was  topped 
by  one  of  those  ancient,  ruined  chateaus 
which  were  the  chief  beauty  of  F'rance  be¬ 
fore  the  war.  On  three  sides  sheer  preci¬ 
pices  fell  away  from  the  walls  of  this  old 
chateau;  on  the  other  side  the  way  of  as¬ 
cent  was  steep  and  hard. 

.A  dozen  men  could  hold  this  spot  against 
an  army,  so  long  as  cannon  were  not  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  affair.  .And  Jacques  Fon¬ 
taine  believed  the  Germans  had  other  uses 
foi  their  cannon  at  this  time. 

So  he  gathered  his  regiment,  and  drew 
them  near  the  spot  he  had  chosen,  and 
waited  for  his  time  to  strike. 

There  was,  you  understand,  a  guard  set 
about  this  bridge.  But  the  guard  was  not 
strong,  for  a  strong  guard  was  not  consid¬ 
ered  necessary.  There  were  soldiers  pass¬ 
ing  constantly,  working  slowly  northward 
in  the  great  retreat;  and  the  long  trains  of 
stores  and  supplies  crossed  one  after  an¬ 
other  through  every  day'. 

IT  W.AS  like  a  river  of  men  and  of  supplies; 

one  of  the  rivers  of  war.  .And  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  night  Jacques  F'ontaine  dammed  that 
river.  His  men  swept  down;  they  over¬ 
whelmed  the  guard  upon  the  bridge.  .And 
they  fired  the  petarcl  which  the  Germans 
had  themselves  laid  to  destroy  that  bridge 
when  their  forces  should  be  across.  They 
fired  the  petard  and  the  bridge  disappeared 
in  a  great  flame  of  orange  fire;  and  Jacques 
F'ontaine  and  his  men  fell  back  swiftly  into 
the  night.  When  dawn  came,  they  were 
all  within  the  wall  of  the  old  chateau,  high 
above  the  bridge,  commanding  it.  And 
wheir  the  German  pioneers  swarmed  out  to 
repair  the  bridge,  Jacques  and  his  men 
began  to  fire. 

They  swept  the  pioneers  away,  for  they 
were  marksmen,  all.  They  had  been 
trained  for  four  years  never  to  waste  a 
cartridge;  that  was  the  thrift  of  Jacques 
F'ontaine.  .And  they  wasted  none  now. 
They  did  not  use  the  two  machine  guns. 
Those  were  reserx-ed  to  repel  the  attack 
that  was  sure  to  come.  They  used  their 
rifles,  and  they  strove  to  make  every  bullet 
take  its  toll. 
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A  troop-train  came  north  in  the  morning,  armies  could  come  up  and  rout  it.  And 
and  the  Germans  flung  the  men  against  the  Germans,  flinging  one  last  mad  charge 
the  old  chateau  up  the  steep  path.  The  against  the  old  chateau,  drew  off  to  the 
Frenchmen  slaughtered  them;  they  built  a  north  and  left  Jacques  Fontaine  and  those 
barricade  of  German  bodies  before  the  of  his  men  who  still  lived  masters  of  th* 
very'  muzzles  of  their  guns.  And  more  field. 

trains  came  and  were  held  up  by  the  I  was  with  the  army  that  came  up  to 
destroyed  bridge.  The  dammed  river  of  that  bridge  at  dawn,  my  friends.  .\nd 
men  and  supplies  began  to  rise  and  grum-  I  was  one  of  those  who  saw,  in  the  first  light 
ble  and  fret  and  fume.  The  pioneers,  above  the  ruined  walls  of  the  old  chdteau,  a 
down  by  the  ruined  bridge,  strove  fruit-  flicker  of  glorious  color.  A  banner,  float- 
lessly  under  the  hail  of  balls.  ing  there. 

The  second  day  the  Germans  brought  Our  skirmishers  were  flung  across,  press- 
guns  to  bear.  At  first  there  was  only  ing  northward.  Our  engineers  swarmed 
shrapnel,  and  it  spattered  harmlessly,  upon  the  ruined  bridge,  rebuilding. 

But  after  that  came  high  explosive;  and  And  one  patrol  of  men  turned  aside,  by 
each  great  shell,  detonating  amid  the  the  road  that  led  toward  the  ch4teau. 
ruined  walls  of  the  chateau,  turned  every  They  went  to  solve  this  riddle,  gentlemen, 
i  stone  and  pebble  into  a  missile  that  swept  They  went  to  discover  who  it  was  that 
,  to  right  and  left  and  all  about  in  a  storm  of  had  set  there  the  banner  of  France, 
i  death.  They  went  carefully,  one  man  ahead, 

j  When  three  hundred  men  are  huddled  in  others  behind.  They  feared  a  trap;  they 
I  a  narrow  area,  a  single  shell  will  kill  half  did  not  understand. 

;  of  them.  This  happened  on  that  day.  I  was  with  them.  W'e  came  thus  to  a 
.  .\n  hour  after  the  bombardment  began  not  turn  in  the  road;  and  we  rounded  it,  and 
:  a  hundred  men  remained  alive  upon  the  we  saw  our  advance  man  at  the  halt,  upon 
top  of  the  little  peak ;  an  hour  after  that  his  horse,  in  the  road  ahead. 

'  scarce  fifty  remained.  Toward  this  man  were  marching,  down 

But  while  it  was  easy  to  kill  the  first  hun-  the  road  from  the  chateau,  four  men. 
dred,  and  while  it  was  not  difficult  to  kill  One  of  these  men  was  tall  and  strong 
the  second  hundred,  it  was  very  hard  in-  and  bulky.  And  there  was  a  scarf  about 
deed  to  complete  the  extermination  of  the  his  chest;  and  the  scarf  was  red.  Of  the 
I  force.  A  dozen  men  may  live  where  a  hun-  others,  two  marched  proudly — two  who 
dred  would  perish;  and  at  noon  the  rifle-  had  come  unscathed  through  that  hell 
men  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  chateau  still  where  the  chateau  had  stood.  And  the 
kept  the  ruined  bridge  cleared  of  men  and  fourth,  though  there  was  a  smeared  band- 
none  could  toil  there.  age  about  his  face  and  eyes,  so  that  he  held 

By  that  time  the  congestion  on  the  to  the  arm  of  Jacques  Fontaine,  this  fourth 
southern  bank  of  the  river  had  become  so  man,  my  friends,  held  his  head  as  high  as 
great  that  the  tide  overflowed.  And  any;  and  his  shoulders  were  erect  and  his 
Jacques  Fontaine,  with  a  scarf  bound  steps  were  firm.  » 

i  around  his  chest  to  crush  back  the  blood  It  was  this  fourth  man  who  bore,  resting 
'  that  was  leaking  from  his  great  body,  could  it  against  his  hip  and  steadying  it  with  his 


IT  is  true  that  four 
oui  of  five  people 
over  forty  suffer 
from  gum'shrinkage,  | 
or  Pyorrhea  (Mggs'  | 
Disease).  But  many 
people  even  under 
thirty  have  Pyorrhea. 
Women,  particu' 
larly  after  the  baby 
comes,  are  pecul- 

i&rly  subject  to  PyorrheA. 
At  such  time  i^y  esjv 

I  not  be  too  careful  about 
their  teeth. 

Pyorrhea  commences 
with  tender 


. .  gums,  or  ; 

with  gum  ble^ing,  at  i 
tooth'brush  time.  , 
Gradually  the  ^ms  be^  . 
come  ^or^y.  They  in^ 
flame  and  (hen  shrink,  i 
The  teeth  become  cx^  , 
posed  to  decay  at  the 
base  and  tiny  openings  | 
in  the  gums  become  ' 
the  breeding  places  of  ; 
disease  germs  which 
infect  the  joints  — or 
tonsils — or  cause  other 
I  ailments. 

Beware  of  that  first 

fum  tendernessi  Try 
'orhan  s  for  the  gums. 
It  poMMYelyn  prevents  > 
Pyorrheai.  iP\is^  in  | 
time  and  usedfeon^  ' 
sistemly.A-  No  "ordi^ 
nary  tooth  paste  will 
do  this.  ’  ‘ 

•  And  Forhan's 
gleans  teeth  scMiuiv 
oaUy  as  well.*  Brush 
your  teeth  with  it .  It 
I  ■  ke^  the  teeth  white 
1  and  free  from  tartar. 

{  If  gum '  sltf  inkage 
I  has  already  set^tn, 

I  start  using  Forhan's 
I  and  consult  a  dentist 
1  immediately  for  spe^ 
^  cial  treatment. 
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Quickly  Relieve 

Coughing,  Hoarseness,  Sore  Throat 
For  seventy  years  these  tablets  have  been 
faithfully  serving  speakers,  lecturers,  vocal¬ 
ists  and  thousands  of  others,  in  quickly 
easing  sore  throat,  hacking  cough,  loss  of 
voice,  bronchial  and  asmmadc  troubles 
prevalent  in  winter. 

Not  a  confection,  but  a  genuine  remedy. 
Contain  no  opiates  or  other  harmful  ingredi¬ 
ents,  hence  are  especially  safe  for  children. 
A  small  piece  relieves  a  sore  throat. 
FouTtiiti,  ty,  3}c,7}c6f  At  alt  druggiiti. 
John  I,  Brown  6C  Son,  Boston  .Mass. 

Ag0nt»  for  Continent  of  America: 
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Defies  Time  and  the  Elements** 


Topping  material  that  will  fulfill  TODOIHS  /QUALITY  topping  through  and 

your  greatest  expectations — Dred-  r  r  O  through — made  to  give  the  max- 

naut  Motor  Topping  adds  to  the  beauty  of  any  car.  imum  of  service — uniform  in  strength  and  finish. 

Chase  Drednaut  Motor  Topping  (now  over  twenty-five  years  on  the  market)  is  pos¬ 
itively  weatherproof  in  every  detail — protection  nom  the  severest  of  storms  or  the 
hottest  suns — the  material  that  "defies  time  and  the  elements^  and  which  often 
outlasts  the  life  of  the  car  itself.  Eawy  cleansed,  always  attractive,  ecmiomical. 

AN  OPPORTUNE  TIME  TO  RE-TOP.  The  biggest  step  towarcls  the  rejuvenation  of 
your  old  car  is  accomplished  when  a  stunning  new  top  of  Drednaut  is  substituted  for  that 
rusty-Iooking,  probably-tom,  old  top.  Now  is  the  time  to  re-top  and  bring  your  cars  up  to 
the  scratch.  I>ealers  everywhere  will  fimiish  you  with  Chase  Drednaut  if  you  so  specify. 

Chase  Drednaut  retains  its  wonderful  Don’t  experiment  with  infmor  materials 

rich  appearance  over  a  long  period  of  — make  sure  by  using  genuine  Chase.  ^  ; 
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Products  of  our  Mills: 

Robes,  Steamer  Rub 
Slip  Cover  Matetiu 


Drednaut. 

L.  C.  CHASE  &  CO..  BOSTON 

NEW  YORK  DETROIT  CHICAGO 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
Leaders  in  Manufacturing  Since 


‘Products  of  our  Mills: 

Leatherwove 
Mohair  Velvets 
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.  OUR  “ALIENS'-were  they  LOYAL  or  DISLOYAL? 

■  ■  — —  ■■  ■  {Contimied  from  page  j8)  . 


also  splendid  inspirations.  It  was  inspir¬ 
ing  to  see  the  passion  of  the  immigrant 
peoples  for  freedom,  their  pathetic  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  professed  ideals  of  America, 
their  determination  to  be  “real”  .Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  to  watch  their  devotion  persist  in 
spite  of  persecution,  neglect,  and  misimdei- 
standing;  it  was  depressing  to  discover  how 
little  America  had  done  for  them,  how 
small  a  part  the  alien  played  in  America’s 
love  and  thought. 

Nothing  is  more  true  than  that  people 
“do  not  live  by  bread  alone.”  The  great 
majority  live  on  catch  phrases.  For  years 
the  United  States  had  discharged  its  duty 
to  the  immigrant  by  glib  reference  to  the 
melting-pot,  and  yet  it  has  been  years 
since  the  melting-pot  has  done  any  melting 
to  speak  of.  These  hopeful  thousands,  com¬ 
ing  to  the  land  of  promise  with  their  hearts 
in  their  hands,  have  been  treated  with 
every  indifference,  and  only  in  the  most 
haphazard  way  have  they  been  brought 
into  touch  with  the  bright  promise  of 
American  life.  Cheated  by  employers, 
lawyers,  loan  sharks,  and  emplojinent 
agencies;  excluded  from  American  social 
and  religious  life  as  “wops,”  “dagoes,” 
and  “himkies”;  given  opportimity  to  learn 
English  only  at  casual  night-schools  after 
brain-deadening  days  of  toil ;  herded 
in  ghettos  and  foreign  quarters  by  their 
poverties  and  ignorances,  and  then,  after 
all  this,  when  war  brought  millions  to  our 
attention,  we  actually  wondered  why  they 
had  not  been  “Americarrized,”  and  cried 
out  against  foreign  languages,  a  “foreign 
press,”  and  a  “foreign  pulpit”  as  evidences 
of  disloyalty. 

In  spite  of  the  past,  with  all  of  its  cruel¬ 
ties  and  despairs,  the  foreign  bom  were 
loyal,  and,  what  is  even  more  inspiring, 
they  grew  in  loyalty  despite  new  persecu¬ 
tions  initiated  by  mistaken  patriotism. 
For  instance,  the  Governor  of  Iowa  pro¬ 
claimed  the  following  rules: 

“First — English  should  and  must  be 
the  cnly  medium  of  instmction  in  public, 
private,  denominational  or  other  similar 
schools. 

“Second — Conversation  in  public  places, 
on  trains  or  over  the  telephone  should  be 
in  the  English  language. 

“Third — All  public  addresses  should  be 
in  the  English  language. 

“Fourth — ^Let  those  who  can  not  speak  or 
understand  the  English  language  conduct 
their  religious  worship  in  their  homes.” 

i  '  other  states,  similar  prohibitions  were 
put  into  effect,  and  sudden  and  funda¬ 
mental  changes  were  worked  not  only  in 
the  schools,  churches,  and  the  press,  but 
in  the  whole  social  structure.  No  effort 
at  distinction  was  made — the  language  of 
allied  and  neutral  countries  being  put 
under  the  ban  as  well  as  languages. 

There  can  be  no  denial  of  the  evil  that 
was  attempted  to  be  cured.  In  our  schools, 
our  churches,  our  press,  and  in  our  social 
life,  English  should  be  the  one  accepted 
language,  and  this  mirst  of  necessity  be 
our  goal.  But  it  was  criminal  to  let  the 
ideal  of  to-morrow  alter  the  facts  of  to¬ 
day.  V\'e  faced  the  conditions  that  there 
were  hundreds  cf  thousands  of  foreigners 
in  the  United  States  who  could  not  speak 
any  language  but  their  own — and  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  The  drive  against 


the  use  of  foreign  languages,  either  written 
or  spoken,  merely  shut  off  these  thousands 
from  contact  with  American  life,  with  the 
danger  of  pushing  them  further  into 
ignorance  and  aloofness,  and  robbing  irs 
of  the  opportunity  to  win  their  understand¬ 
ing  and  cooperation. 

The  Czecho-Slovaks  were  the  first  to 
come  to  us  with  reports  of  the  cruelties  and 
injustices  worked  by  these  regulations  in 
the  various  states.  A  great  people  in¬ 
domitable,  devoted!  Over  sixty  thousand 
fought  in  the  .American  .Army,  thousands 
enlisting  voluntarily  at  the  outset  of  war; 
there  were  about  thirty  thousand  in  the 
Czecho-Slovak  army  in  Italy,  and  about 
ninety  thousand  are  still  fighting  in  Siberia. 
It  will  be  news  to  many  to  learn  that  the 
first  real  blow  against  German  and  Ameri¬ 
can  intrigue  in  the  United  States  was 
struck  by  the  Bohemian  National  Alliance. 
With  the  assistance  of  some  Czecho¬ 
slovak  officials  at  the  .Austrian  consulates, 
and  through  a  most  remarkable  machinery 
of  espionage,  the  Bohemians  defeated  plot 
after  plot  against  America  and  brought 
out  the  evidence  that  resulted  in  the  recall 
of  Dumba.  The  Czecho-Slovak  societies 
were  the  only  ones  that  adopted  the  nde 
that  every  member  must  owm  a  Liberty 
Bond. 

Even  these  people,  however,  whose  cour¬ 
age  and  loyalty  have  become  proverbs, 
were  not  spared  persecution  by  provincial 
ignorance.  In  one  Texas  town,  virtually 
all  the  young  men  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
colony  volunteered,  and  their  departure 
was  made  the  occasion  of  a  great  demon¬ 
stration.  Many  old  people  were  there,  and 
the  speeches  were  in  the  native  tongue. 
Without  any  attempt  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  the  meeting,  “native  patriots” 
threw  rocks  in  the  window,  attacked  the 
audience,  and  drove  them  forth  from  the 
building  as  though  they  had  been  Huns 
caught  in  some  atrocity. 

In  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  meetings  held 
to  secure  recruits  for  the  Czecho-Slovak 
army  were  broken  up  because  English 
was  not  used,  and  from  scores  of  communi¬ 
ties  we  received  pathetic  letters  telling  how 
Bohemian  parents,  who  had  given  all 
their  sons  to  the  .American  Army,  were 
hounded  as  traitors  because  they  could 
not  speak  English. 

The  Council  of  Defense  for  Seward 
County,  Nebraska,  requested  all  the 
churches  in  the  district  to  conduct  their 
services  in  English,  except  one  for  old 
people  who  could  not  understand  English. 
The  minister  of  the  Danish  Lutheran 
church  of  Staplehurst,  one  Hansen,  aske<l 
the  Council’s  permission  to  continue 
preaching  in  Danish  because  he  was  not 
young  when  he  came  to  .America,  also 
because  his  bad  ears  had  prevented  him 
from  learning  English  sufficiently  well  to 
preach  in  it.  The  Council  denied  his  request 
and  also  refused  him  a  year’s  grace  while 
he  found  other  work  to  support  himself 
and  his  family. 

The  Danish  Young  People’s  Society  of 
.America  changed  a  “loyalty  convention” 
from  Iowa  because  forbidden  the  use  of 
Danish.  Queerly  enough  many  of  the 
members  of  the  society  speak  and  under¬ 
stand  Danish  but  poorly,  and,  under 


ordinary  circumstances,  always  use  EngUsh  ' 
among  themselves.  But  as  eighty-five  pe  ! 
cent,  of  the  members  were  serving  in 
the  United  States  Army  and  Navy,  tl* 
members  deeply  resented  the  charge  that 
the  use  of  Danish  in  any  way  interfered 
with  their  patriotism. 

Sheer  stubbornness,  of  course,  but 
exceedingly  natural.  The  Danes,  Norse, 
and  Sw^es  are  proud  people,  and  very 
“set,”  and  it  stung  them  imbearably  to 
be  adjudged  unpatriotic  in  any  degree  and 
to  have  their  native  tongues  put  under  the 
ban  along  with  German.  But  while  they 
resented  and  protested,  even  working 
hard  to  remember  a  language  half-for¬ 
gotten,  they  never  failed  to  make  th^ 
selves  imderstood  in  every  Liberty  Loan 
drive.  Red  Cross  rally  or  at  every  recruit¬ 
ing  station. 

Even  the  Army  itself  was  not  without 
its  part  in  the  tragedy  of  bitterness. 
Many  young  men  of  the  various  oppressed 
nationalities  of  Austria-Hungary  rallied 
to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  at  the  very  outset, 
eager  to  get  to  France  to  strike  a  blow  for 
freedom.  These  ardent  spirits,  however, 
many  of  whom  had  not  been  in  this  country 
long  enough  to  learn  English,  were  put 
into  companies  of  “casuals”  and  assigned 
to  the  most  menial  duties  in  the  camp. 
Obviously,  they  could  not  be  put  at  once 
into  English-speaking  companies;  but 
nevertheless  .this  extreme  treatment  hu¬ 
miliated  and  hurt. 

And  all  the  while  the  foreign  bom, 
patiently,  indomitably,  were  writing  a 
record  of  devotion  shot  through  with  ser¬ 
vice  and  sacrifice.  In  Milwaukee  a  group 
of  Polish  women  evolved  an  idea  that 
spread  all  over  the  United  States  into 
every  racial  group.  In  order  that  their 
husbands  might  fight,  these  Polish  women 
clubbed  together  by  sixes  and  eights, 
rented  a  house,  selected  from  among  them¬ 
selves  a  housekeeper  who  took  care  of  the 
house  and  the  children  while  the  other 
five  or  seven  went  to  work.  In  this  way, 
their  livfing  expenses  were  cut  down  so 
that  they  could  not  only  support  them¬ 
selves  and  relieve  their  husbands  from  any 
anxiety  alwut  them,  but  were  even  able 
to  buy  Liberty  Bonds  from  their  sav¬ 
ings. 

The  Italians  in  the  United  States  are 
about  four  per  cent,  of  the  whole  pecula¬ 
tion,  but  the  list  of  casualties  shows  a  full 
ten  per  cent,  of  Italian  names.  More  than 
three  hundred  thousand  Italians  figured  on 
the  army  list,  and  in  defense  of  the  iimer 
lines  as  well  as  on  the  firing-lines  they 
proved  their  devotion  to  their  adopted 
country'.  There  was  no  shipyard,  am¬ 
munition  factory,  airplane  factory,  steel 
mill,  mine,  lumber-camp,  or  docks  in  which 
the  Italians  did  irot  play  a  large  part,  and 
often  the  most  prominent  part,  in  actual 
and  efficient  work.  In  some  places,  such 
as  mines  and  docks,  the  Italians  reached 
fully  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  total  numto 
of  employees,  working  at  all  times  with 
full  and  affectionate  loyalty  toward  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  For 
instance,  when  a  strike  was  threatened  in 
one  of  the  big  industrial  centers,  it  was  an 
Italian  who  jumped  on  a  box  and  cried: 
“If  you  leave  work  now,  you  will  be  as 
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llioagh  you  were  sneaking  back  out  of  a 
trench,  abandoning  your  comrades  at  the 
time  of  a  fight  when  they  need  you  most.” 
And  the  strike  was  averted. 

The  Lithuanians,  of  whom  there  are 
about  one  million  in  the  United  States, 
gave  thirty  thousand  soldiers  to  the  colors, 
fifty  per  cent,  of  them  volunteers.  At  the 
dose  of  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan,  the 
leaders  assured  us  that  there  was  not  a 
Lithuanian  home  in  the  United  States  in 
which  the  family  savings  had  not  been 
invested  in  bonds  or  War  Savings  Stamps. 

There  are  about  15,000  Russians  in  the 
United  States  Army  and  the  total  con¬ 
tribution  of  Russians  to  the  Fourth 
Liberty  Loan  was  $40,000,000. 

The  National  Croatian  Society,  with  a 
membership  of  42,000,  did  these  three 
things:  adopted  one  of  the  most  ringing 
declarations  of  loyalty  ever  penned; 
decreed  expulsion  for  any  member  ex¬ 
pressing  a  disloyal  sentiment  or  attempting 
to  evade  military  service;  bought  $300,000 
of  Liberty  Bonds,  and  donated  over 
SoO.OPO  to  Red  Cross  work. 

In  the  .Army  were  60,000  men  of  Greek 
birth  or  descent,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  Greek  purchase  of  Liberty  Bonds 
was  well  over  $30,000,000  for  the  four 
drives,  all  coming  in  small  amounts  that 
represented  sacrifice. 

It  is  a  record  that  could  be  stretched 
out  into  pages,  for  there  is  not  a  foreign- 
language  group  in  the  United  States  that 
did  not  answer  America’s  call  with  devo¬ 
tion  and  understanding,  pathetically  proud 
of  their  Liberty  Bonds  and  their  Service 
flags,  and  feeling  every  individual  instance 
of  indifference  or  disloyalty  as  a  stain  and 
a  shame.  But  never  at  any  time  were  we 
able  to  fix  this  record  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  American  people  or  to  induce 
the  press  of  the  Unit^  States  to  give  it 
prominence  or  even  recognition.  It  was 
infinite  labor  to  get  noted  Americans  to 
address  the  foreign-language  groups,  and 
great  loyalty  meetings  of  the  foreign  bom, 
where  thousands  pledged  lives  and  money 
and  love,  either  went  unnoticed  by  the 
papers  or  were  given  an  indifferent  little 
note  of  two  or  three  lines. 

AS  IF  prejudice,  indifference,  and  mis¬ 
guided  patriotism  were  not  handicaps 
enough  in  the  fight  for  unity,  politics  also 
played  an  ugly  part  in  the  drama  of  con-  j 
fusion.  Particularly  was  this  true  in  the  I 
Northwest,  where  Scandinavians  and  Ger¬ 
mans  are  in  the  majority  among  the 
farmers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
of  these  people  were  pro-German  at  the 
outset,  and,  even  after  America’s  entrance, 
pro-Germanism  persisted  by  reason  of 
well-established  lies  and  certain  funda¬ 
mental  ignorances. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Information, 
formed  to  fight  disaffection,  attacked  the 
Northwest  at  once.  Our  pamphlets  and 
motion-pictures,  received  somewhat  coldly 
at  first,  soon  began  to  gain  ground,  and 
the  next  move  was  to  send  fakers,  for 
there  is  nothing  like  the  give  and  take  of  a 
public  meeting  to  bum  away  misunder¬ 
standing;  and  the  one  organization  that 
we  wanted  most  particularly  to  reach  was 
the  Non-Partisan  League,  for  it  had  a 
meml)crship  that  covered  the  Dakotas, 
Minnesota,  Montana  and  Idaho,  and, 
more  than  any  other,  was  impregnated 
with  the  lie  about  a  “rich  man’s  war.” 

The  leaders  of  the  Non-Partisan  League 


Offer  Them 

Their  Choice 

Remember  that  children  nowadays  can  choose  from  three 
Puffed  Grains.  All  of  them  are  bubble  grains,  flimsy,  flaky, 
flavory— steam-exploded. 

Puffed  Wheat  is  whole  wheat — shaped  like  wheat,  but 
eight  times  normal  size.  Puffed  Rice  is  whole  rice  puffed 
in  like  way. 

Corn  Puffs  is  pellets  of  hominy  puffed  to  rain-drop  size 
—sweet,  airy,  toasted  globules. 

Some  like  one  best,  some  another.  Perhaps  Puffed  Wheat 
tastes  best  in  milk.  Puffed  Rice  or  Corn  Puffs  seem  more 
like  food  confections. 

But  each  is  an  exquisite  dainty — each  a  scientific  food. 
You  will  serve  them  all  when  you  come  to  realize  their 
hygienic  value. 

Not  Mere  Delights 

All  Puffed  Grains  are  made  in  this 
way  —  by  Prof.  Anderson’s  great 
process: 

They  are  sealed  in  guns,  then 
revolved  for  an  hour  in  550  degrees 
of  heat. 

When  the  inner  moisture  is 
changed  to  steam,  the  guns  are  shot. 
Over  100  million  explosions — one 
for  each  food  cell— occur  in  every 
kernel. 

Thus  every  food  cell  is  blasted  so 
digestion  can  instantly  act.  And 
thus  every  atom  of  the  whole  grain 
feeds. 

Such  foods  should  hold  a  high 
place  daily  in  your  children’s  diet. 
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All  Bubble  Grains 

Each  ISc  Except 
in  Far  West 
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came  personally  to  Washington  to  ask  the  Three  successive  crop  failures,  and  yet  like  mushrooms,  all  sincere  and  lojii 
Government  to  commence  a  campaign  the  fanners  of  that  state  oversubscribed  enough,  but  demoralizing  often  by  virtue 
of  patriotic  education,  and  Minnesota  the  first  Liberty  Loan  140  per  cent.,  of  this.verj-  eagerness.  These  organiza- 
was  selected  for  the  initiation  of  the  drive,  the  second  70  per  cent.,  and  the  third  tions  collected  their  funds  by  public  ap. 
Our  speakers,  however,  upon  arrival  in  76  per  cent.  With  only  one  regiment  peal,  and  as  the  most  obvious  justification 
Minnesota,  were  informed  by  the  State  at  the  outset.  North  Dakota  promptly  of  existence  was  furnished  by  publicity 
Public  Safety  Commission  that  they  recruited  a  second,  and  3,887  men  entered  their  activities  inevitably  took  such  form 


Public  Safety  Commission  that  they  recruited  a  second,  and  3,887  men  entered 
would  not  be  allowed  to  address  any  the  service  as  volunteers.  The  draft 
meeting  arranged  by  the  Non-Partisan  records  show  that  the  cost  per  certified 
League  or  under  its  auspices.  There  was  conscript  in  North  Dakota  was  $1.83 


of  existence  was  furnished  by  publicity, 
their  activities  inevitably  took  such  form 
as  would  earn  the  largest  amount  of  news¬ 
paper  space.  .As  a  consequence,  their 
patriotism  was  a  thing  of  screams,  vio- 


no  quarrel  with  the  men  we  sent,  for  the  against  an  average  of  $4.23  for  all  other  lence.  and  extremes;  they  outjinjioed 

r'* _ _ _ ..^1 _  _  T_  T>_J  _  J  • _  .cl_*  _ ...  _  _  1  .  « 


Commission  asked  permission  to  use  them  states.  In  the  last  Red  Cross  drive. 


in  its  own  speaking  campaign. 

.As  we  tried  to  explain  to  them,  however, 
the  main  purpose  in  sending  speakers 


North  Dakota’s  allotment  was  $200,000, 
and  it  subscribed  $575,000.  Its  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  allotment  was  $100,000,  and  it 


over  the  United  States  was  not  to  address  subscribed  $175,000.  In  1918,  North 
those  already  enthusiastic  in  the  national  Dakota  increased  its  wheat  acreage  over 


service,  but  to  reach  and  convert  people 
out  of  touch  and  sympathy  with  .American 
thought  and  aims.  Even  if  the  Non- 
Partisiin  League  were  disloyal,  then  the 
more  reason  why  our  speakers  should 
smash  at  its  membership  with  the  truth. 

But  the  'State  Public  Safety  Commission 
stood  like  iron,  barred  our  speakers  abso¬ 
lutely,  and  inaugurated  a  campaign  of 
terrorism  that  had  its  ugly  reflex  among 
the  farmers  and  labor-unions  in  every’  state. 

In  summer  the  proscribed  farmers  were 
compelled  to  hold  Liberty  Loan  rallies 
or  Red  C ross  meetings  out  in  the  fields 
under  the  blazing  sun,  and  in  w  inter 
they  huddled  in  cowsheds  and 
car  bams.  Parades  were  stop-  A 

ped  by  Home  Guards  or  #  4^  '• 

broken  up  by  townsmen. 

Old  men  and  women  were 
dragged  from  automo- 
biles,  and  on  one  wretch- 
ed  occasion  a  baby  of  six  ' 

months  was  tom  from  its 
mother’s  arms  by  the  yC  Sid 

powerful  stream  from  a  ~ 

firehose.  Tar-and-feather 
“parties”  were  common,  / 
and  even  deportations 
took  place,  men  being 
driven  from  their  homes 
and  from  the  very 
state  because  they  had  rycf- 

sons  belonging  to  the 
League. 

This  policy  of  brutal  intolerance  spread 
to  other  commonwealths,  and  tarring  and 
feathering  took  on  the  appearance  of  a 
popular  outdoor  sport  in  Washington, 


'630,000  acres  at  the  request  of  the 
Government;  it  was  one  of  the  first 
states  to  decree  that  all  persons  be¬ 
tween  eighteen  and  fifty  must  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  essential  industry;  also 
to  provide  a  moratorium  pro-  i 

tecting  soldiers  from  fore-  tj 

closure  of  liens.  /I 

The  State  Councils  of 


OHicials  were  arraigned  lor  ineHiciency  and  spinelessness. 


Defense  did  splendid  work,  as  a  rule,  and 
the  country  owes  much  to  them,  but  there 
were  exceptions  that  aroused  far  more 
anger  than  loyalty,  conducting  themselves 


the  worst  of  the  jingoes;  and  their  con¬ 
stant  practise  of  extreme  statement  left 
a  trail  of  anger,  irritation,  and  resentment. 

One  instance  may  be  cited  as  illustrative. 
Professor  Robert  McNutt  McElroy,  of  the 
National  Security  i  League,  returning 
from  a  three  weeks’  tour  of  the  West, 
gave  out  a  statement  in  which  he  said 
that  he  had  known  what  it  was  “to  face 
large  bodies  of  young  men  clad  in  the 
uniform  of  the  .American  .Army  beneath 
which  were  concealed  the  souls  of  Prus 
sians.”  Later,  in  the  New  A’ork  Tn- 
bune,  he  gave  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  as  the  place  where  he  had  encountered 
disloyalty.  The  basis  of  the  charge  was 
the  inattention  of  the  audience  through¬ 
out  his  speech,  shuffling  feet,  snapping 
of  rifle  triggers,  etc.,  and  he  told  how, 
finally,  to  test  the  audience,  he  leaned 
forward  and  deliberately  insulted  them 
as  “a  bunch  of  damned  traitors;”  how, 
to  his  amazement,  there  was  no  re¬ 
sentment  whatever  of  this,  or  of  his 
^  later  reference  to  “a  Prussian 
audience.”  “I  hesitate  to  accuse 
'  - ^  an  entire  university  of  disloyal- 

A  ^  ty,”  he  said,  “but  to  my  mind 
that  episode  stands  out  as  one 
M I  ■  of  the  most  disgraceful  things 

\  I  have  encountered.” 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Van  Hise, 
N.  President  of  the  Univer- 

\  sity,  John  Bradley  W'ins- 

low.  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Wis- 
consin,  and  E.  .A.  Birge, 
'  T  H  I  •  of  the  College  of  Science 

1  and  Letters,  were  ap 

le  essness.  pointed  as  a  committee  of 

protest,  and  their  report 

asserted : 

That  the  address  had  been  long;  and 
that  the  audience  included  the  cadet  regi¬ 
ment — students — who  had  marched  two 


Idaho,  and  Montana.  Had  it  not  been  in  a  manner  that  would  have  been  law-  and  a  half  miles  in  the  rain  and  were  wet 


for  the  Praeger  lynching,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  solemn  appeal  to  the  people  against 
mob  lawlessness,  there  is  no  telling  to  what 


extremes  of  cruel  vdolence  this  brand  of  to  compel  a  regular  income  return  from 
“patriotism”  would  have  been  carried.  the  foreign  born  and  the  poorer  classes. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  political  Men,  claiming  authority,  would  visit 
nature  of  the  persecution.  The  Non-Par-  these  homes,  insist  upon  a  statement  of 
tisan  League  had  carried  the  state  of  North  earnings,  expenditures,  savings,  etc.,  and 
Dakota,  and  was  showing  such  strength  in  then  calmly  announce  the  amount  of  the 
Minnesota,  South  Dakota.  Nebraska,  Mon-  contribution  that  the  dazed  victims 
tana  and  Idaho  as  to  arouse  the  alarm  of  were  expected  to  make.  .Anything  in 
Democratic  and  Republican  politicians,  the  nature  of  resistance  was  set  down 


less  in  any  other  than  a  “patriotic”  body,  and  cold;  that,  being  present  under  or- 
During  Liberty  Loan  drives,  for  instance,  ders  and  unable  to  withdraw,  they  merely 
it  became  a  habit,  in  certain  sections,  indicated  their  desire  for  an  end  to  the 
to  compel  a  regular  income  return  from  long  speech;  that  Professor  McElroy s 
the  foreign  born  and  the  poorer  classes,  reflections  on  their  loyalty  were  made  in  a 
Men,  claiming  authority,  would  visit  tone  so  low  that  persons  within  twenty  feet 
these  homes,  insist  upon  a  statement  of  of  him  did  not  hear  the  words  at  aU. 
earnings,  expenditures,  savings,  etc.,  anti  Thus,  then,  by  reason  of  a  speaker  who 
then  calmly  announce  the  amount  of  the  failed  to  hold  an  audience  of  boys  through- 
contribution  that  the  dazed  victims  out  an  address  of  two  hours,  the  loyalty  of  a 


These  leaders  made  no  bones  about  con-  as  “slacking”  and  “disloyalty,”  and 


fessing  that  the  disloyalty  issue  was  the 
means  by  which  they  hoped  to  crush  and 
destroy  the  Non-Partisan  League  as  a 
political  organization. 


some  of  the  penalties  visited  were  ex¬ 
pulsion  from  the  community,  personal 
ill-treatment  or  a  pleasant  little  attention 


state  was  impugned,  the  patriotism  of  a 
great  university  was  besmirched,  and  a  new 
element  of  anger  and  justifiable  resentment 
introduced  into  the  already  delicate  Wis¬ 
consin  situation. 

.And  so  the  story  runs  on  drearily, 


like  painting  the  house  yellow.  Of  all  volumes  being  necessary  for  any  complete 


Such  is  the  seeming  invincibility  of  the  the  bitternesses  and  disaffections  reported  and  circumstantial  account  of  the  ob- 

democratic  ideal,  however,  that  even  cam-  to  us.  the  majority  proceeded  from  this  stacks  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  millions 

paigns  of  terrorism  could  not  drive  its  sort  of  terrorism,  and  it  had  results  that  of  foreign  birth  or  descent  as  they  marched 

rr  mbership,  largely  German  and  Scan-  will  be  felt  for  years  to  come.  forward  from  eveiy  state  in  answer  to  the 

dinavian,  into  disloyalty.  North  Dakota,  Another  handicap  in  the  fight  for  battle  call  of  their  adopted  countrj'- 


dinavian,  into  disloyalty.  North  Dakota,  Another  handicap  in  the  fight  for  battle  call  of  their  adopted  countrj'- 
where  the  League  elected  every  state  national  unity  soon  presented  itself  in  The  big  fact  is  that  thej’  continued  to 
officer,  has  a  record  of  which  anj'  state  the  form  of  those  volunteer  patriotic  march  and  that  they  arrived. 
might  be  proud:  societies  that  sprang  up  over  the  land  Not  even  in  the  earlier  daj’s,  when  it 
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foreign  born  and  made  the  occasion  of  | 
loj'alty  demonstrations  that  reached  from 
c(«st  to  coast — city,  town  and  \'illage —  1 
and  rang  across  the  seas,  carr>’ing  messages  I 
of  devotion  to  America  and  belief  in  the  ; 
justice  of  the  American  cause,  the  sincerity 
of  ■\merican  ideals.  They  built  their  own  I 
floats;  they  scrimped  to  buy  costumes 
and  paraphernalia,  they  worked  for  days 
over  the  proper  wording  of  banners,  and 
there  was  not  a  community  that  did  not 
report  a  new  and  keener  realization  of  the 
meaning  of  the  day  as  a  consequence  of 
the  high  emotions  that  the  millions  of 
foreign  bom  put  into  its  celebration. 
Representatives  of  thirty-three  great  for¬ 
eign-language  groups  were  sent  to  Mount 
^■emon  to  lay  wreaths  on  the  tomb  of 
Washington  to  dedicate  their  peoples  to 
the  preservation  of  the  freedom  that 
Washington  won — and  not  a  one  of  the 
lot  but  knew  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  by  heart! 

We  are  even  now  so  close  to  the  trees 
that  we  can  not  see  the  forest.  .-Ml  that 
we  have  known  is  the  underbrush  of  irri¬ 
tation,  the  tearing  \ines  of  prejudice,  and 
the  poison-ivy  of  politics.  But  when  the 
day  is  come  that  we  are  on  a  hill,  blessed 
with  vision  and  perspective,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  rallying  of  America  was  not 
sectional  nor  yet  racial,  but  that  it  was 
the  tremendous  response  of  a  unified 
whole,  with  men  and  women  from  other 
lands  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  native  bom,  serving  and  sacrificing 
with  the  same  devotion,  and  in  equal 
measure  jwuring  their  blood  on  the  altar 
of  frcerlom. 


Tht  same  roa<i  shcifing  Tvkaf  the  use 

has  done.  Aote  smooth^  dusiiess  surface. 


Ah  aetual  photograph  of  a  part  of  the  Di: 

Illinois^  before  Tan  ia  vas  ust 


How  One  Man 
Carried  the  Bond  Issue 

A  WELL-KNOWN  county  en¬ 
gineer  tells  this  story,  and  it’s  the 
best  good-roads  story  we  ever  heard. 

He  says  the  county  was  in  terrible 
need  of  better  roads.  The  mud  all 
through  the  district  was  so  deep  that 
it  was  impossible  to  use  wagons,  all 
traveling  being  done  either  on  foot  or 
horseback. 

In  spite  of  the  need  there  was  little 
enthusiasm  for  good  roads  when  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  met. 

Everyone  was  afraid  of  the  presumed 
high  cost  and  increased  taxes. 

A  farmer  in  the  back  of  the  room 
arose. 

“Mr.  Chairman,”  he  said,  “I  ain’t 
fit  to  address  a  dignified  meeting  like 
this,  but  that’s  because  I’ve  had  to 
travel  for  ten  miles  over  the  kind  of 
roads  you  give  us. 

“I  couldn’t  drive,  I  had  to  ride 
horseback. 

“My  boots  are  covered  with  mud; 
my  trousers  are  coCered  with  mud; 
my  coat  is  covered  with  mud;  my  hat 
is  covered  w'ith  mud;  and  if  I  hadn’t' 
stopped  to  w’ash  it  my  face  would  be 
covered  with  mud,  too. 

“I  look  as  if  I  had  crawled  here  on 
my  hands  and  knees,  and  I’m  only 
half  through  because  I’ve  still  got  to 
go  back,  with  five  dollars’  worth  of 


groceries  that  I  bought  from  brother 
Fletcher 

“If  there  had  been  a  good,  hard 
road  that  my  old  horse  could  climb  up 
and  draw  in  a  load  of  lumber  that  I’ve 
got  ready,  I  would  have  bought  twenty- 
five  dollars’  worth  of  groceries  instead 
of  five  dollars’  worth,  and  there  would 
have  been  that  much  more  money  in 
town  tonight.  ” 

And  the  mud-covered  farmer  sat 
down ! 

Other  speakers  took  up  his  case. 
They  pointed  out  that  good  roads 
were  an  asset  instead  of  a  liability;  an 
economy  instead  of  an  expense;  that  they 
brought  money  into  a  town  and 
greatly  increased  the  markets. 

The  result  was  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  enthusiastically  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  issue  bonds  enough  to  give 
them  several  miles  of  good  roads. 

If  you  will  build  and  maintain  your 
roads  with  Tarvia  you  will  have  dust¬ 
less,  mudless,  frost-proof  highways 
that  cost  little  to  construct  and  main¬ 
tain. 

Tarvia  has  removed  the  last  obstacle 
to  the  Good-Roads  Movement  be¬ 
cause  its  use  insures  good  roads  at  low 
cost. 

Illustrated  booklet  showing  Tarvia 
roads  all  over  the  country  free  on  request. 
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Tke  R.ol)in  On  tke  Parapet 

By  Helen  ToHi^9  ^^iHer 

100R  here,  you  nervy  little  chap, 

^  I’ve  slent  thmiiifli  all  fhie  hi 


^  I’ve  slept  through  all  this  blooming 
scrap. 

Through  enfilade  and  bursting  shell 
And  all  the  fearful  dug-out  smell. 

And  now  you,  redthroat,  come  along 
And  wake  me  with  your  reckless  song! 

I’ve  seen  a  bird  like  you  before, 

Perched  in  the  rose-bush  by  our  door, 

I’ye  seen  a  scarlet  necktie  glow 
\\  here  mother’s  honeysuckles  grow. 

(God!  How  it  all  comes  back  again. 

The  smell  of  clover  through  the  rain!) 

D’ypu  know  what  Heaven  means  to  me? 

A  robin  in  an  apple-tree. 

And  my  old  dad  with  snow-white  hair 
And  rapt  ey'es  lifted  standing  there. 

The  sunset  rainbowed  on  his  face! 

(.\nd  you  can  sing  in  such  a  place?) 

When  I  go  west,  I  know  I’ll  see 
The  old  chap  waiting  there  for  me, 

I.  nder  some  heavenly’  apple-bough. 

God!  I  can  almost  hear  him  now — 

‘‘Jack,  come  and  hear  this  feller  sing! 
Doggone  his  boots!  He  knows  it’s  spring!” 
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perspiration  and  assert  that  they  feel  as 
if  chained  to  the  ground,’  and  here,  listen 
to  this,  ‘bataphobia,  the  fear  that  high 
things  will  fall;  atrophobia,  fear  of  thunder 
and  lightning;  pantophobia,  the  fear  of 
everything  and  every  one.’  Well,  now,  ain’t 
that  awful?  And  you  mean  folks  really 
get  that  way?” 

Their  talk  was  for  some  time  of  nervous 
diseases,  Joan’s  horror  increasing.  “Well, 
sir,”  said  she,  “lead  me  out  and  shoot  me  if 
I  get  anyways  like  that!  I  believe  it’s 
caused  by  all  that  queer  dressin’  and  what 
not.  I  feel  like  somethin’  real  to-day  in 
this  shirt  and  all.  and  when  I  get  through 
some  work  I’ll  feel  a  whole  lot  better. 
Don’t  you  say  I’m  one  of  those  nervous 
breakdowns  again,  though,  will  you?”  she 
pleaded. 

“No,  I  won’t,  Joan.  But  don’t  you 
make  one  of  me,  will  you?” 

“How’s  that?” 

“By  w'earing  those  clothes  all  day  and 
half  tile  night.  If  you  expect  me  to  teach 
you,  you’ll  have  to  do  something  for  me, 
to  make  up  for  running  away.  You 
might  put  on  pretty  things  for  dinner, 
don’t  you  think?  Your  nervous  system 
could  stand  that?” 

“My  ner\’ous  system,”  drawled  Joan 
and  added  startlingly,  for  she  did  not 
often  swear,  “God!”  It  was  an  oath  of 
scorn  and  again  Prosper  laughed. 

But  he  heard  with  a  sort  of  terror  the 
sound  of  her  “man’s  w'ork”  to  which  she 
energetically  applied  herself.  It  meant  the 
return  of  her  strength,  of  her  independence. 
It  meant  the  shortening  of  her  captivity. 
Before  long  spring  would  rush  up  the  canon 
in  a  wave  of  melting  snow,  crested  with 
dazzling  green,  and  the  valley  would  lie 
open  to  Joan.  She  would  go,  unless — ^had 
he  really  failed  so  utterly  to  touch  her 
heart?  Was  she  without  passion,  this 
woman  with  the  deep  savage  eyes,  the 
lips  so  sensuous  and  pure,  the  body  so 
magnificently  made  for  living?  She  was 
not  defended  by  any  training;  she  had  no 
moral  standards,  no  prejudices,  none  of 
the  “ideals.”  She  was  completely  open  to 
approach,  a  savage.  If  he  failed,  it  was  a 
personal  failure.  Perhaps  he  had  been  too 
subtle,  too  restrained.  She  did  not  yet 
know,  perhaps,  what  he  desired  of  her. 
But  he  was  afraid  of  rousing  her  hatred, 
which  would  be  fully  as  simple  and  as 
savage  as  her  love.  That  evening,  after 
she  had  dressed  to  please  him,  and  sat  in 
her  chair,  tired,  but  with  the  beautiful 
clean  look  of  outdoor  weariness  on  her 
face,  and  tried,  battling  with  drowsiness,  to 
give  her  mind  to  his  reading  and  his  talk,  he 
was  overmastered  by  his  longing  and  came 
to  her  and  knelt  down,  drawing  down  her 
hands  to  him,  pressing  his  forehead  on 
them.  For  a  moment  she  was  stiff  and 
still,  then,  “WTiat  is  it,  Mr.  Gael?”  she 
asked  in  a  frightened  half-voice. 

He  felt,  through  her  body,  the  slight  re¬ 
coil  of  spirit,  and  drew  away,  and  arose  to 
his  feet. 

“You’re  angry?” 

He  laughed.  “Oh,  no,  I’m  not  angry, 
why  should  I  be?  I’m  a  super-man. 
I’m  made — let’s  say— of  alabaster.  Wo¬ 
men  with  great  eyes  and  wonderful  voices 
and  the  beauty  of  broad-browed  nymphs 


walking  gravely  down  under  forest  arches, 
such  women  give  me  only  a  great,  great 
longing  to  read  aloud  very  slowly  and  care¬ 
fully  a  chUd’s  ‘History  of  the  English 
Race’!”  He  took  the  book,  tossed  it 
across  the  room  and  then  stood,  ashamed 
and  defiant,  laughing  a  little,  a  boy  in  dis¬ 
grace.  Joan  looked  at  him  in  profound 
bewilderment  and  dawning  distress. 

“Now,”  she  said,  “you  are  angry  with 
me.  You  always  are  when  you  talk  that 
queer  way.  Won’t  you  please  explain 
it  to  me,  Mr.  Gael?” 

“No — ”  said  he  sharply.  “I  w’on’t.” 
And  he  added  after  a  moment:  “You’d 
better  go  to  bed.  You’re  sleepy  and  as 
stupid  as  an  owl.” 

“Oh!” 

‘  ‘ Y es.  And  you’ve  destroyed  what  little 
superstitious  belief  I  had  left  concerning 
something  they  tell  little  ignorant  boys 
about  a  woman’s  intuition.  You  haven’t 
got  a  bit.  You’re  stupid  and  I’m  tired  of 
you — No,  Joan  I’m  not.  Don’t  mind  me. 
I’m  only  in  fun.  Please!  Danrn!  I’ve 
hurt  your  feelings.” 

Her  lips  were  quivering,  her  eyes  full. 
“I  try  so  awful  hard,”  she  said.  It  was  a 
lovely  broken  trail  of  music. 

He  bent  over  her  and  patted  her  shoul¬ 
der.  “Dear  child!  Joan,  I  won’t  be  so 
disagreeable  again.  Only,  don’t  you  ever 
think  of  me?” 

“Yes,  yes,  all  the  while  I’m  thinking  of 
you.  I  wisht  I  could  do  more  for  you. 
Why  do  I  make  you  so  angry?  I  know  I’m 
awful — awfully  stupid  and  ignorant.  I — I 
must  drive  you  most  crazy,  but  truly — ” 
here  she  turned  quickly  in  his  arm  and 
put  her  hands  about  his  neck  and  laid  her 
cheek  against  his  shoulder,  “truly,  Mr. 
Gael,  I’m  awdul  fond  of  you.”  Then  she 
drew  quickly  away,  quivered  back  into  the 
other  comer  of  her  great  chair,  put  her 
face  to  her  hands.  “Only — I  can’t  help 
seein’ — Pierre!” 

Just  her  tone  showed  him  that  still, 
ghastly  youth  and  again  he  saw  the  brown 
hand  that  moved.  He  had  stood  between 
her  and  that  sight.  The  man  ought  to 
have  died.  He  did  not  deserve  his  life 
nor  this  love  of  hers.  Even  though  he  had 
failed  to  kill  the  man,  he  would  not  fail 
to  kill  her  love  for  him,  sooner  or  later. 
Prosper  thought.  He  must  move  her 
from  her  memory.  She  had  put  her  hands 
about  his  neck,  she  had  laid  her  head 
against  his  shoulder,  and,  if  it  had  been 
the  action  of  a  child,  then  she  would  not 
have  started  from  him  with  that  sharp 
memory  of  Pierre. 

CHAPTER  SIXTEEN 

The  Tall  Child 

'TTHERE  were  times,  even  now,  when 

A  Prosper  tried  to  argue  himsel  f  back  into 
sardonic  self-possession.  “Pooh!”  said  his 
brain,  “you  were  beside  yourself  over  a  loss 
and  then  you  were  shut  in  for  months  of 
winter  alone  with  this  mountain  girl,  so 
naturally  you  are  off  your  balance.”  He 
would  school  himself  while  Joan  shoveled 
outdoors.  He  w'ould  try  to  see  her  with 
critical  eyes  when  she  strode  in.  But  one 
look  at  her  and  he  was  bemused  again. 
For  now  she  was  at  a  great  height  of  beau¬ 
ty,  vivid  with  growing  strength  and  pur¬ 


pose,  her  lips  calm  and  scarlet,  her  eyes 
bright  and  hopeful. 

In  fact,  Joan  had  made  her  plans.  Sbe 
would  wait  till  spring,  partly  to  get  back 
her  full  strength,  partly  to  make  further 
progress  in  her  studies,  but  mostly  m  order 
not  to  hurt  this  hospitable  Prosper  Gael. 
The  naivete  of  her  gratitude,  of  her  delicate 
consideration  for  his  feelings,  which  con¬ 
tinually  triumphed  over  an  instinctive  fear, 
would  have  filled  him  with  amusement^ 
perhaps  with  compunction,  had  he  been 
capable  of  understanding  them.  She  was 
truly  sorry  that  she  had  hurt  him  by  run¬ 
ning  away.  She  told  herself  she  woidd  not 
do  that  again.  In  the  spring  she  would 
make  him  a  speech  of  thankfulness  and 
of  farewell,  and  then  she  would  tramp  back 
to  Pierre’s  homestead  and  win  and  hold 
Pierre’s  land. 

As  yet,  you  see.  Prosper  entered  very 
little  into  her  conscious  life.  Somewhere, 
far  down  in  her,  there  was  a  disturb¬ 
ance,  a  growing  doubt,  a  something  vague 
and  troubling.  Joan  had  not  learned  to 
probe  her  own  heart.  A  sensation  was 
not,  or  it  was.  She  was  puzzled  by  the 
feeling  Prosper  was  beginning  to  cause  her, 
a  feeling  of  miserable  complexity;  but  she 
was  not  yet  mentally  eqmpped  for  the  con¬ 
fronting  of  complexity.  It  was  necessary 
for  an  emotion  to  rush  at  Joan  and  throw 
down,  as  it  were,  her  heart,  before  she 
recognized  it;  even  then  she  might  not 
give  it  a  name. 

She  would  act,  however,  and  with  vio¬ 
lence. 

She  now  plarmed  and  worked  and  grew 
beautiful  with  work  and  planning,  while 
Prosper  curbed  his  passion  and  worked, 
too,  and  his  instruments  were  delicate  and 
deadly  and  his  plans  made  no  account  of 
hers.  Every  word  he  read  to  her,  every 
note  he  played  for  her,  had  its  calculated 
effect.  He  worked  on  her  subconscious¬ 
ness,  undermining  her  path,  and  at  nights 
in  her  sleep  she  grew  aware  of  him. 

But  even  now,  in  his  cool  and  passionate 
heart  there  were  moments  of  reaction,  one 
at  last  that  came  near  to  wrecking  his 
purpose. 

“Your  clothes  are  about  done  for,  Joan,” 
Prosper  laughed  one  morning,  watching 
her  belt  in  her  tattered  slurt;  “you’ll 
soon  look  like  Cophetua’s  beggar-maid.” 

‘T’m  not  quite  barefoot  yet,”  she  held  up 
a  cracked  boot. 

“Joan — ”  he  hesitated  an  instant,  then 
got  up  from  his  desk,  walked  to  a  window 
and  looked  out  at  the  bright  morning. 
The  lake  was  ruffled  with  wind,  the  firs 
tossed,  there  were  patches  of  brown 
needled  earth  under  his  window,  his  eyes 
were  startled  by  a  strip  of  green  where  tiny 
yellow  flowers  trod  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
melting  drift.  The  window  was  open  to 
soft  tingling  air  that  smelled  of  snow  and  of 
sun,  of  pines,  of  growing  grass,  of  sap,  of 
little  leaf-buds.  The  birds  w'ere  in  loud 
chorus.  For  several  minutes  Prosper 
stared  and  listened. 

“What  is  it,  Mr,  Gael?”  asked  Joan 
patiently. 

He  started.  “Oh,”  he  said  without  look¬ 
ing  at  her  again,  “I  was  going  to  tell  you 
that  there  are  a  skirt  and  a  sort  of  coat  in — 
a  closet  in  the  hall.  Do  you  want  to  use 
them?” 
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She  went  out  to  look.  In  five  minutes — • 
he  had  gone  back  to  his  work  at  the  desk — 
he  Heard  her  laugh,  and,  still  laughing, 
she  opened  the  door  again. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Gael,  were  you  really  thinking 
that  I  could  wear  these?  Look.” 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her.  She  had 
crowded  her  strong,  lithe  frame  into  a 
brown  tweed  suit  a  world  too  narrow  for 
her,  and  she  was  laughing  heartily  at  her¬ 
self  and  had  come  in  to  show  him  the  misfit. 

“These  things.  Mr.  Gael,”  she  said, 
“they  must  have  been  made  for  a  tall 
chUd.” 

Prosper  had  too  far  tempted  his  pain 
and  in  her  vivid  phrase  it  came  to  life  be¬ 
fore  him.  She  had  painted  a  startling  pic¬ 
ture  and  he  had  seen  that  suit,  so  small  and 
trim,  before. 

Joan  saw  his  face  grow  white,  his  eyes 
stared  through  her.  He  drew  a  quick 
breath  and  winced  away  from  her,  hiding 
his  face  in  his  hands.  moment  later 
he  was  weeping  convulsively,  with  violence, 
his  head  down  between  his  hands.  Joan 
started  toward  him,  but  he  made  a  wicked 
and  repellent  gesture.  She  fled  into  her 
room  and  sat,  bewUdered,  on  her  bed. 

All  at  once  the  question  came  to  her:  for 
whom  had  the  delicate  fabrics  been  bought? 
For  whom  had  this  suit  been  made?  “It 
was  his  wife,  and  she  is  dead,”  thought  i 
Joan,  and  ver>'  pitifully  she  took  off  the 
suit,  laid  it  and  the  other  things  away,  and 
sitting  by  her  window  rested  her  chin  in 
her  hands  and  stared  out  through  the  blue  ! 
pines.  Tears  ran  down  her  face  because 
she  was  so  sorry  for  Prosj^er’s  pain.  And 
again,  thought  Joan,  she  had  caused  it,  she 
who  owed  him  eveiy  thing.  Yes,  she  was 
deeply  sorry  for  Prosper,  deeply — her  w  hole  , 
heart  was  stirred.  For  the  first  time  she  j 
had  a  longing  to  comfort  him  with  her  ; 
hands. 

F'or  all  that  day  Prosper  fled  the  house 
and  went  across  the  country,  now  fording 
a  flood  of  melted  snow,  now  floundering 
through  a  drift,  now  w’alking  on  springy 
sod.  unaware  of  the  soft  spring,  conscious 
only  of  a  sort  of  fire  in  his  breast.  He 
suffered  and  he  resented  his  suffering  and  : 
he  would  have  killed  his  heart  if,, by  so  ■ 
doing,  he  could  have  given  it  peace.  And  1 
all  day  he  did  not  think  of  Joan  but  only 
of  the  “tall  child”  for  whom  the  gay  canon 
refuge  had  been  built,  but  who  had  never 
set  her  slim  foot  upon  its  threshold.  Sunset 
found  him  miles  away  in  the  foothills  of  a 
low,  many-folded  range  across  the  plain.  ' 
He  was  dog  tired  so  that  for  very  exhaus-  * 
tion  his  brain  had  stopped  its  tormenting 
work. 

He  lit  a  fire  and  sat  by  it,  huddled  in  his 
coat,  smoking,  dozing,  not  able  really  to 
sleep  for  cold  and  hunger.  The  bright 
stars,  flimg  all  about  the  sky,  mildly  re¬ 
garded  him.  Coyotes  mourned  their  lone¬ 
liness  and  hunger  near  and  far,  and  once, 
in  the  broken  woods  above  him,  a  mountain 
lion  gave  its  blood-curdling  scream. 
Prosper  hated  the  night  and  its  beautiful 
desolation,  he  hated  the  God  that  had 
made  this  land.  He  cursed  the  dawn 
when  it  came  delicately,  spreading  a  green 
arc  of  radiance  across  the  east.  .And  then, 
as  he  rose  stiffly,  stamped  out  his  fire,  and 
started  slowly  on  his  way  back,  he  w'as 
conscious  of  a  passionate  homesickness, 
not  for  the  old  life  he  had  lost,  but  for  his 
cabin,  his  bright  hearth,  his  shut-in  soli¬ 
tude,  his  Joan.  A'erj*  dear  and  real  and 
human  she  w’as,  and  her  laughter  had  been 
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sweet.  He  had  shocked  it  to  silence,  he  I  got  out  yonder  and — ”  her  breast  heaved 
had  repulsed  her  comforting  hands.  She  and  a  sort  of  terror  came  into  her  eyes, 
had  been  so  innocent  of  any  desire  to  hurt  “and  the  w'orld  was  awful  lonely.  There 
him.  He  could  not  imagine  her  ever  hurt-  ain’t  a  creature  out  yonder  to  care  fer  me, 
ing  any  one,  this  broad-browed  Joan.  She  fer  me  to  care  for.  It  seemed  like  as  if  it 


was  so  kind.  And  now  she  must  be  anx¬ 
ious  about  him.  She  would  have  sat  up 
by  the  fire  all  night.  His  eagerness  for  her 


w  she  must  be  anx-  was  all  dead.  I  couldn’t  abear  it.” 
would  have  sat  up  She  put  out  her  hand,  wistfully,  asking 
His  eagerness  for  her  for  pity,  but  he  fell  upon  his  knees  and 
:  his  lagging  steps  a  wraf^d  his  hungry  arms  about  her. 


slighted  comfort  gave  his  lagging  steps  a  wraf^d  his  hungry  arms  about  her. 
certain  vigor.  The  long  walk  back  seemed  “Joan,”  he  sobbed,  “Joan.  Don’t  leave 
very  long  indeed.  Noon  was  hot,  but  he  me.  Don’t — I  coiddn’t  bear  it.”  He 
foimd  water  and  by  sundown  he  came  to  looked  up  at  her,  his  worn  face  wet  wdth 
the  canon  trail.  He  wanted  Joan  as  badly  tears.  “Don’t  leave  me,  Joan.  I  want 
now  as  a  hurt  child  wants  its  mother.  He  you.  Don’t  you  imderstand?” 
came,  haggard  and  breathless,  to  the  door.  Her  deep  gray  eyes  filled  slowly  with 
called  “Joan,”  came  into  the  warm  little  light,  she  put  a  hand  on  either  side  and 


magically  and  added  the  glow  of  successful 
creation  to  the  glow  of  satisfied  desire. 
And  his  sin  of  deceit  troubled  him  very 
little,  for  he  had  worked  out  that  problem 
and  had  decided  that  Pierre,  dead  or  alive 
was  unworthy  of  this  mate.  ’ 

But  sometimes  in  her  sleep  Joan  would 
start  and  moan,  feeling  the  touch  of  the 
white  hot  iron  on  her  shoulder.  Her 


“Joan,”  he  sobbed,  “Joan.  Don’t  leave  hatred  of  Pierre’s  cruelty,  her  resolution 
me.  Don’t — I  coiddn’t  bear  it.”  He  to  be  done  with  him  forever  must  have 
looked  up  at  her,  his  worn  face  wet  wdth  vividly  renewed  itself  in  those  dreams,  for 
tears.  “Don’t  leave  me,  Joan.  I  want  she  would  cling  to  Prosper  like  a  frightened 
tu.  Don’t  you  imderstand?”  child  and  wake,  trembling,  happy  to  find 

Her  deep  gray  eyes  filled  slowly  with  herself  safe  in  his  arms. 


called  “Joan,”  came  into  the  warm  little  light,  she  put  a  hand  on  either  side  and  So  they  lived  their  spring.  Wen  Ho,  the 
room  and  found  it  empty.  W'en  Ho,  to  be  bent  her  lips  to  his.  “I  never  thought  you’d  silent  and  inscrutable,  went  out  of  the 
sure,  pattered  to  meet  him.  be  wantin’  me”  she  said.  valley  for  provisions,  and  during  his  absence 


sure,  pattered  to  meet  him. 

“Mister  Gael  been  gone  a  long  lime, 
velly  long,  all  night.  Wen  Ho,  he  fix  bed, 
fix  breakfast —  Oh,  the  lady?  She  gone 
out  yestiddy,  not  come  back.  She  leave  a 
letter  for  him,  there  on  the  table.” 

Prosper  took  it,  waved  Wen  Ho  out,  and, 
dropping  into  the  big  chair,  opened  the 
paper.  There  was  Joan’s  big  handwriting, 
that  he  hitr  self  had  taught  her.  Before, 
she  could  only  sign  her  name. 

Mister  Gael: 

You  have  been  too  good  to  me  and  it  has 
been  too  hard  for  you  to  keep  me  when  you 


CHAPTER  SEVENTEEN 

Concerning  Marriage 

And  it  was  springtime;  these  prisoners 
-  of  frost  were  beautifully  sensitive. 
They,  too,  with  the  lake  and  the  aspens  and 


valley  for  provisions,  and  during  his  absence 
Joan  queened  it  in  the  kitchen.  She  was 
learning  to  laugh,  to  see  the  absurd  delight¬ 
ful  tivists  of  daily  living,  to  mock  Prosper’s 
oddities  as  he  mocked  hers.  She  was 
learning  to  be  a  comrade,  and  she  was 
learning  better  speech  and  more  exquisite 
ways.  It  was  inevitable  that  she  should 


the  earth,  the  seeds  and  the  beasts,  had  learn.  Prosper,  in  these  days,  spent  his 


suffered  the  season  of  internment. 


whole  soul  upon  her,  fed  her  with  music  and 


she  could  only  sign  her  name.  fashion  nature  makes  possible  the  fresh  delight,  and  he  trained  her  to  sing  her 

. ,  P  ,  undertakings  of  last  summer’s  reckless  sagas  so  that  every  day  her  voice  gained 

MKTERUAEL.  j  ,  prodigals,  she  drives  them  into  her  mock  in  power  and  flexible  sweetness.  She  would 

You  have  b^n  too  good  to  me  and  it  has  hearts-it  is  a  little  sing,  since  he  told  her  to,  and  he  was  lost  in 

^  ®  rest  of  death — so  that  they  wake  like  tur-  wonder  of  her,  in  a  passionate  admiiation 

were  aU  the  wile  amissm  her  and  it  hurts  bacchantes  drunk  with  sleep  and  for  his  own  handiwork.  He  was  making, 

me  to  think  of  how  it  must  have  been  ter-  forgetfulness.  Love,  spring  says,  is  here  in  this  God-forsaken  soUtude,  a  thi^ 

nble  hard  for  you  J1  winter  to  see  me  where  an  eternal  fact,  welcome  its  new  manifes-  of  marvel;  what  he  was  making  surety 
you  had  been  ust  to  seem  her  an  me  iv^r-  Remating  bluebirds  built  their  justified  the  means.  Joan’s  laughable 

m  her  pretty  things  au  the  wile.  Now  _ .  _ t _ >„  _  . . *  i: _ _ a  j: _ _  _  _ _ 


m  her  pre  y  mgs  a  ®  ow  near  Joan’s  window;  they  were  not  simplicity  and  directness  were  the  same, 

dere  f nen  is  mus  no  e  no  more.  troubled  by  sad  recollections  of  last  year’s  they  were  part  of  her  essence,  no  civilizing 
wiU  not  suy  to  trouble  you.  You  have  ^ 

been  awful  free-hearted.  When  you  come  u  was  another  Ufe,  a  ,  esurrection.  If  they  changed,  her  brain  grew,  it  absorbed 
back  rom  your  wan  enn  an  r>m  o  remembered  at  all,  they  remembered  only  material,  it  attempted  adventures.  Now- 
get  over  your  em  so  u  appy  you  wi  impulse  of  pleasure;  they  had  some-  adays  Joan  sometimes  argued,  and  this 

find  your  house  qmet  and  peaceful_and  you  .  ^  hnw  to  love  how  to  fillefl  Pro^ner  with  AoWaht  %o  ou^int 


nests  nor  the  young  birds  that  flew  away. 
It  was  another  life,  a  .  esurrection.  If  they 


could  confuse  or  disturb  them;  but  she 
changed,  her  brain  grew,  it  absorbed 


remembered  at  all,  they  remembered  only  material,  it  attempted  adventures.  Now- 


will  not  be  hurt  bv  me  no  more.  1  am  not  u  ‘u  «.  i.  j  • 

I ,  .  f  r  !•  u  *  build;  the  past  summers  had  given  practise 

to  thdr  singing  little  throats  and  to  their 
goodne^  and  I  hev  not  always  ben  as  kind  wings  No  ghosts  forbade  happiness 

to  you  m  my  thoughts  and  axions  but  that 


where  before  learned  how  to  love,  how  to  filled  Prosper  with  delight,  so  quaint  and 
build;  the  past  summers  had  given  practise  logical  she  was  and  so  skilful. 


has  been  my  own  fault  not  yours.  I  want 
you  to  believe  this.  Mister  Gael.  I  am 


and  no  God,  man- voiced,  saying — because  the  green  lip  of  the  lake,  when  Wen  Ho 

he  knew  the  ugly  human  aftermath — hard  led  his  pack-horse  up  the  trail.  He  had 


They  were  reading  out  under  the  firs  by 
the  green  lip  of  the  lake,  when  Wen  Ho 


you  lu  ueueve  tins,  .vxisuei  x  a.u  “Be  ye  perfect.”  been  gone  a  month,  for  Prosper  had  sent 

gom  ac '  o  le^e  sj'an  o  ^or  •  on  is  wfiat  counsel  was  theirs  for  Joan,  and  him  out  of  the  valley  to  a  distant  town  for 
land  and  some  day  I  ^  be  hopm  o  see  ^ 


you  come  ridin  in  and  I  will  keep  on  leam- 
in  as  well  as  I  can  and  mebbe  you  will  not 
be  ashamed  of  me.  I  feel  awful  bad  to  go 
but  I  would  feel  more  bad  to  stay  when  it 
must  hurt  you  so. 

Respectably, 

Joan. 

There  were  blistered  spots  above  that 
nathetic  mistaken  sicmalure.  The  noor 


what  had  her  human  mentor  taught  her? 
He  had  taught  her,  in  one  form  or  another, 


his  supplies.  He  didn’t  want  the  little 
frontier  place  to  prick  up  its  ears.  Wen 


the  beauty  of  passion  and  its  eternal  sin-  Ho  had  ridden  by  a  secret  trail  back  over 
lessness,  for  that  was  his  sincere  belief,  the  range,  he  had  not  passed  even  the 
By  music  he  had  taught  her,  by  musical  ranger  station  on  the  way.  He  called  out. 


speech,  by  the  preaching  of  heathen  sage 
and  the  wit  of  modem  arguers.  He  had 


and  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence  Joan  was 
reading.  Prosper  started  up.  Joan  looked 


given  her  all  the  moral  schooling  she  had  at  him  smiling,  “You’re  as  easily  turned 
ever  had,  and  its  golden  rule  was:  “Be  ye  away  from  learning  as  a  boy,”  she  began. 


pathetic  mistaken  signature.  The  poor  beautiful  and  generous.”  Joan  w^as  both  and  faltered  when  she  saw  his  face.  It 
girl  had  meant  to  sign  herself  “Respect-  beautiful  and  made  for  giving,  “free-  was  turned  eagerly  toward  the  climbing 
fully”  and  somehow  that  half  broke  his  hearted,”  as  she  might  herself  have  said,  horses,  toward  the  pack,  and  it  was  sharp 
heart.  “Loving  and  giving,”  Friday’s  child,  as  and  keen  with  detached  interest,  an  excite- 

He  drank  the  strong  coffee  Wen  Ho  the  old  rime  has  it,  and  to  cry  out  to  her  ment  that  had  nothing,  nothing  in  the 
brought  for  him,  two  great  cups  of  it,  and  with  love,  sajing,  “I  want  you,  Joan,”  was  world  to  do  with  her. 
he  ate  a  piece  of  broiled  elk-meat.  Then  just,  sooner  or  later,  to  see  her  turn  and  It  was  the  great  bundle  of  Prosper’s 
he  went  out  again  and  walked  rapidly  bend  her  head  and  hold  out  her  arms,  mail  that  first  brought  home  to  Joan  the 


he  went  out  again  and  walked  rapidly 


world  to  do  with  her. 

It  was  the  great  bundle  of  Prosper’s 
mail  that  first  brought  home  to  Joan  the 


down  the  trail.  It  was  not  yet  dark,  the  Prosper  had  the  reward  of  patience,  his  awareness  of  an  outside  world.  She  knew 
world  was  in  a  scft  glow  of  rose  and  violet  wild  leopardess  was  tamed  to  his  hand  and  that  Prosper  was  a  widely  traveled  and 
opalescent  lights.  The  birds  were  singing  her  sweetness  made  him  tender  and  very  experienced  man,  but  she  had  not  fancied 


in  a  hundred  cliartrfos.  And  there,  merciful. 


through  the  firs,  a  sight  to  stop  his  heart. 


him  held  to  this  world  by  human  attach- 


Thelr  gay  little  house  stood  open  all  day  ments.  Concerning  the  tall  child  she  had 
Joan  came  walking  tow-ard  him,  giactioi,  while  they  explored  the  moimtains  and  not  put  a  question,  and  she  still  believed 
free,  a  swinging  figure,  bareheaded,  her  p’.arged  into  the  lake,  choosing  the  hot  her  to  have  been  Prosper’s  wife.  But 
rags  girded  b^utifully  a^ut  her.  And  up  hour  of  noon.  Joan  made  herself  mistress  when,  leaving  her  place  under  the  tree,  she 
and  up  to  him  she  came  soundlessly  over  of  the  house,  and  did  her  woman’s  work  at  came  into  the  house  and  found  Prosper 
the  pine  needles  and  through  the  wet  snow-  last  of  tidying  and  beautifying  and  decking  feverishly  slitting  open  envelope  after 
patches,  looking  at  him  steadfastly  and  comers  with  gorgeous  branches  of  bios-  envelope,  with  a  pile  of  papers  and  maga- 
tenderly,  without  a  smile.  She  came  and  soms,  while  Prosper  worked  at  his  desk,  zines  knee-high  beside  him  on  the  floor. 


tenderly,  without  a  smile.  She  came  and  soms,  while  Prosper  worked  at  his  desk, 
stood  before  him,  without  dropping  h“r  He  was  happy,  the  reality  of  Joan’s  pres¬ 


sed,  grave  look. 


ence  had  laid  his  ghost  just  as  the  reality  of 


“Mr.  Gael,”  she  said,  “I  hev  come  back,  his  had  laid  hers.  His  work  went  on 


she  stood  aghast. 

“WTiat  a  lot  of  people  must  have  been 
writing  to  you.  Prosper!” 
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Why  the  Underwriters  approve 
Barrett  Specification  Roofs — 


Ashion  Building.  Grand 
Rapidft  Mich.  General 
CorUractors:  Campbell 
6^  McNabb,  Grand 
Rapidf,  Mich.  Roofer-*: 
F.  J.  Sokup  6*  Co., 
Grand  Rapids^  Mich. 


Photo  above  shows  the  roof  of  the  Ashton  Building  in  Grand 
Rapids  after  a  recent  fire. 

The  building  carried  a  Barrett  Specification  type  of  roof 
which  served  as  an  air-proof  fire-blanket — and  served  uell! 

A  report  of  the  fire  states  that  the  firemen  played  two  heavy 
streams  on  this  roof  for  two  hours  while  the  fierce  fire  raged 
in  the  upper  stories. 

Yet  the  roof  did  not  burn  and  only  succumbed  where  the 
destruction  of  the  roof  boards  and  beams  brought  about  a  complete 
collapse  of  the  support. 

In  fire  that  twisted  steel  and  melted  copper,  the  roofing  only 
smoked,  softened  and  cooked;  but  it  did  not  blaze  or  furnish 
fud  to  the  flames! 

Notice  how  strips  of  it  hung  on  the  rafters  where  flames 
I  could  attack  it  edgewise,  and  yet  it  was  not  consumed  I 

No  wonder  the  Underwriters  Laboratories  put  Barrett  Speci¬ 
fication  Roofs  in  “  Class  A”  and  accord  them  the  base  rate  of 
fire  insurance! 

20 -Year  Guaranty 


He  did  not  hear  her.  He  was  greedy 
of  eye  lyid  finger-tipL,  searching  written 
sheet  after  sheet.  He  was  flushed  along 
the  cheek-bones  and  a  little  pale  about  the 
lips.  Joan  stood  there,  her  hands  hang¬ 
ing,  her  head  bent,  staring  up  and  out  at 
him  from  under  her  brows.  She  looked, 
in  this  attitude,  rather  dangerous. 

Prosper  sped  through  his  mail,  made’an 
odd  gesture  of  desi>eration,  sat  still  a 
moment  staring,  his  brilliant  green-gray 
eyes  gone  dull  and  blank,  then  he  gave 
himself  a  shuddery  shake,  pulled  a  small 
parcel  from  under  the  papers  and  held  it 
out  to  Joan.  He  smiled. 

“Something  for  you,  leopardess,”  he 
said— he  had  told  her  his  first  impression 
of  her. 

She  took  the  bo.\  haughtily-  and  walked 
with  it  over  to  her  chair.  But  he  came  and 
kissed  her. 

“Jealous  of  my  mail?  You  foolish 
child.  What  a  girl-thing  you  are!  It 
doesn’t  matter,  does  it.  how  we  train  you 
or  leave  you  untrained,  you’re  all  alike, 
you  women,  under  your  skin.  Open  your 
box  and  thank  me  prettily-,  and  leave  mat¬ 
ters  you  don’t  understand  alone.  That’s 
the  way  to  talk ,  isn’t  it?” 

She  flushed  and  smiled  rather  doubt¬ 
fully  but,  at  sight  of  his  gift,  she  forgot 
everything  else  for  a  moment.  It  was  a 
collar  of  topaz  and  emerald  set  in  heavy 
silver.  She  was  awestruck  by  its  beauty 
and  went,  after  he  had  fastened  it  for  her, 
to  stand  a  long  while  before  the  glass 
looking  at  it.  She  wore  her  yellow-  dress 
cut  into  a  \'  at  the  neck,  and  the  jewels 
rested  beautifully-  at  the  base  of  her  long 
round  throat,  faintly-  brown,  like  her  face, 
up  to  the  brow-.  The  y  ellow  and  the  green 
brought  out  all  the  value  of  her  grave 
scarlet  lips,  the  soft  even  tints  of  her  skin, 
the  dark  lights  and  the  shadows  of  her 
hair  and  eyes. 

“It’s  beautiful.”  she  said.  “It’s  won¬ 
derful.  I  love  it.” 

.\11  the  time  very-  grave  and  still,  she 
took  it  off.  put  it  in  its  box  and  laid  it  on 
the  mantel.  Then  she  went  out-of-doors. 

The  next  instalment  of  **The  Brand¬ 
ing-Iron’  *  'd'iU  appear  in  the  April 
number. 

0  Send  Me  Singing  On 
tlie 

®y  Oscar  C.  ^Xt^ilJ/ams 

^  SEND  me  singing  on  the  way- — 

A  touch,  a  kiss,  and  I  shall  know, 
However  fringed  with  clouds  the  day. 

It  will  be  sun-edged  where  I  go. 

0  send  me  singing  on  the  way — 

A  look  of  heart-born  tenderness 
Can  change  a  form  of  marching  clay 
To  an  undy-ing  godliness. 

0  send  me  singing  on  the  w-ay 
To  where  the  gold-tongued  camp-fire 
gleams. 

And  memory-  shall  come  to  play 
And  dance  with  all  these  flame-clad 
dreams. 

0  send  me  singing  on  the  way 
To  where  the  shrapnel  terrors  fly. 

And  I  shall  never  fear  death’s  fray 
Knowing  I  can  not  diel 


We  now  guarantee  Barrett  Specification 
Roofs  to  last  for  twenty  years  without  cost  for 
maintenance.  The  guaranty  is  a  Surety  Bond 
issued  by  one  of  the  largest  surety  companies 
in  America,  the  United  States  Fidelity  and 


Guaranty  Company  of  Baltimore.  It  is  offered 
on  all  roofs  of  fifty  squares  and  over  in  all  cities 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  of  25,000 
population  and  more,  and  in  smaller  places 
also  ‘where  our  Inspection  Service  is  available. 


A  copy  of  The  Barrett  20-  Year  Specification,  with  roofing  diagrams,  sent  free  on  request. 
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WHAT  SHOULD  THE  NEW  CONGRESS  DO? 

—  ■  ■  - - (Continued  from  page  ji)  — - - 


Representative  Frederick  H. 
Gillett,  of  Massackusetts 

Republican 

Acting  Minority  Lender,  Sixty-diftb  CongrcM 

“■yXTHAT  should  the  next  Congress 
VV  do?”  you  ask.  Its  transcendent 
task  expressed  in  general  terms  is,  of  course, 
to  turn  back  into  the  channels  of  peace  all 
the  innumerable  currents  of  war.  First  and 
foremost  is  the  endeavor  to  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  absorption  of  our  return¬ 
ing  armies  into  our  business  life.  The 
gratitude  we  all  feel  to  those  who  have 
offered  and  risked  their  lives  for  us  will 
impel  a  generous  provision  for  their 
peaceful  retirement.  WTiether  the  gre¬ 
garious  life  they  have  led  in  Europe  will 
make  them  hanker  for  the  cities,  I  do  not 
know,  but  the  war  has  brought  home  to  us 
all  that  agricultural  products  are  the  basic 
necessities  for  the  world’s  life,  and  I  hope 
it  will  stimulate  the  back-to-the-farm 
sentiment,  and  that  many  of  the  soldiers 
will  be  glad  to  turn  their  swords  into 
pruning-hooks  and  reclaim  and"  develop 
the  tracts  of  land  which  can  readily  he 
prepared  for  their  reception. 

The  national  Government  ought  to  re¬ 
claim  and  make  ready  our  resources  for  this 
purpose.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  difficult 
to  find  satisfactory  employment,  either  for 
the  returning  soldiers  or  for  the  great  force 
of  mechanics  who  have  been  diverted  into 
war  industries.  There  is  now  a  universal 
demand  for  labor,  and  this  demand  will 
grow  as  the  suspended  indu;  .ries  resume 
operation  and  the  emergenc>'  war  workers 
retire,  so  that  I  do  not  apprehend  much 
difficulty  from  the  labor  problem,  though 
the  prices  of  both  labor  and  commodities 
will  probably  slowly  fall. 

Next  in  importance,  and  probably  first 
in  difficulty,  come  the  railroads.  I  think 
that  government  operation  of  any  indus¬ 
try  is  generally  undesirable.  It  is  apt  to 
be  extravagant  and  inefficient,  with  a  con¬ 
stant  tendency  to  stagnate  and  to  stifle  en¬ 
terprise  and  initiative.  Our  railroads  in  the 
past  seventy  years  have  offered  scope  and 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  that  enterprise,  spirit  and  broad 
vision  which  we  are  proud  to  call  American. 
It  has  often  been  accompanied  by  un¬ 
scrupulousness  and  disregard  of  public 
rights. 

But  that  phase  is  past,  for  in  the 
last  analysis  it  is  public  opinion  that 
determines  business  morals.  But  the 
solution  of  the  problem  affects  not  only 
the  investors,  the  railway  managers,  the 
shippers  and  passengers,  but  it  interests 
every  citizen  because  of  its  effect  on 
American  enterprise  and  initiative.  I 
think  the  roads  must  be  returned  to  private 
operation,  but  with  a  greater  Federal 
control,  and  a  greater  fre^om  from  state 
regulation,  and  it  may  be  necessary,  as  a 
corollary,  to  carry  this  Federal  control  so 
far  that  some  Federal  responsibility  and 
guarantee  shall  accompany  it.  In  the 
short  time  the  railroads  have  been  under 
government  control  I  think  we  have 
experienced  that  the  seiAice  has  gone 
down  and  the  prices  have  gone  up,  while 
the  deficit  has  been  enormous.  But  there 
are  inherent  advantages  in  a  continental 


direction,  which  it  would  be  a  pity  to  lose, 
and  there  would  be  insurmountable  diffi¬ 
culties  in  attempting  to  return  the  roads 
to  their  former  competitive  independence. 
The  problem  is  the  most  momentous  one 
before  us,  and  Congress  should  solve  it 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  most  broad¬ 
minded  and  far-sighted  experts. 

How  best  to  utilize  our  great  fleet  of 
merchant  ships  which  will  soon  be  in  com¬ 
mission  is  another  vital  problem.  Here 
again  I  do  not  believe  in  government 
operation.  Still,  I  fear  that  without 
government  aid  they  can  not  compete 
with  the  lower  wages  and  standard  of 
living  of  our  rivals,  and  I  think  no  matter 
what  it  costs  we  can  not  afford  to  throw 
away  this  golden  opportunity  to  establish 
direct  communication  with  ^uth  America 
and  other  countries,  and  thus  open  up 
for  our  merchants  the  means  of  establish¬ 
ing  permanent  trade  on  equal  terms  with 
the  maritime  nations. 

Such  a  prize  is  worth  a  large  initial 
expenditure,  and  while  probably  no  Con¬ 
gress  would  ever  have  bought  the  ships 
for  that  purpose,  yet  now  that  we  have 
them  it  would  be  a  sin  not  to  avail  om:- 
selves  of  them  to  the  utmost. 

A  system  of  leasing,  with  perhaps  a  guar¬ 
anty,  seems  to  me  now  the  most  obvious 
way  to  utilize  them,  but  I  am  not  so  much 
concerned  with  the  method  as  wnth  the 
determined  purpose  to  have  them  kept 
and  operated  primarily  for  the  commerce 
of  this  country. 

The  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  I 
would  return  at  once  to  their  owners.  The 
manner  in  which  they  were  taken  by  the 
Government  was  discreditable.  Congress 
granted  the  power  to  be  used  as  a  war 
emergency,  and  under  the  circumstance  I 
favor  giving  them  back  at  once.  I  presume 
in  the  six  months  of  government  control 
the  admirable  private  organization  has 
been  much  demoralized,  though  I  hope  not 
intentionally. 

A  protective  tariff  I  wish  to  see  re¬ 
established.  The  European  war  had  the 
effect  of  a  protective  tariff,  and  has  pro¬ 
tected  us  from  our  trade  rivals  by  taking 
millions  of  men  out  of  productive  industr>’ 
and  by  crippling  ocean  carriage.  But 
with  the  return  of  peace  the  old  com¬ 
petition  will  gradually  revive. 

The  war  has  given  us  an  object  lesson  in 
the  importance  to  a  nation  of  producing 
within  its  own  borders  everj'thing  necessary' 
for  its  existence  and  comfort,  and  we  ought 
to  preserve  sedulously  all  the  industries 
which  we  have  and  at  the  same  time  not 
allow  our  standards  of  living  to  drop  to  the 
scale  of  some  of  our  competitors.  That 
can  be  assured  only  by  a  protective  tariff. 

These  are  the  cardinal  projects  of  legis¬ 
lation  which  I  exp^  from  the  next  Con¬ 
gress.  There  are  innumerable  others  of 
varynng  importance,  but  if  I  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  enumerate  them  I  might  by 
accidental  omission  misrepresent  myself. 
There  is,  however,  one  matter,  more  of 
system  than  of  law,  which  I  deem  of  great 
importance — some  steps  toward  a  reason¬ 
able  budget  system.  For  fifteen  years  I 
have  served  on  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee,  so  the  extravagance  inherent  in 
our  present  methods  h^  been  forced  on 
my  attention.  But  I  recognize  the  diffi¬ 


culty  of  the  problem.  For  eight  yeas 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  had  at 
its  head  two  very  able  men,  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Sherley  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  both  of  them  fully  aware  of  om 
defects,  and  sincerely  eager  to  remedy 
them.  They  have  had  an  administration 
ostensibly  sympathetic  with  their  pm- 
pose,  they  caus^  it  to  be  endorsed  by 
their  national  party  platform,  and  yet 
they  have  not  been  able  to  take  a  single 
step  forward.  That  ought  to  prove  that 
the  reform  will  not  be  easy  to  accom¬ 
plish.  Against  it  is  not  oiily  the  force 
of  inertia,  which  is  nowhere  greater  than 
in  Congress,  but  the  influence  of  tradition 
and  habit,  of  firmly  imbedded  hostile  inter¬ 
est,  and,  above  all,  the  conllicting  doubts 
as  to  the  best  method. 

Moreover,  to  be  efficacious,  the  Senate 
and  House  should  come  to  a  complete  agre^ 
ment,  and  while  there  is  a  vague  public 
sentiment  in  its  favor,  yet  the  subject  is  so 
intricate  and  complex  that  it  can  never  be 
made  so  clear  that  its  opponents  can  not 
press  plausible  arguments  against  any  par¬ 
ticular  scheme.  So  I  fear  it  will  never  suc¬ 
ceed  until  some  political  party  resolutdy 
puts  itself  behind  a  definite  plan.  I  hope, 
however,  some  progress  will  now  be  made, 
and  that  at  least  the  bill  advocated  by  Mr. 
Magee  of  New  York  for  a  General  Ex¬ 
penditures  Committee,  such  as  has  proved 
so  useful  in  the  English  Parliament,  may 
be  established  at  once. 

Senator  Robert  L.  Owen, 
of  Oklakoma 

Democrat 

CliaimuB  of  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currancj 

The  legislation  which  is  immediatdy 
required  on  the  declaration  of  peace, 
and  anticipating  an  early  peace,  mvolves 
those  statutes  necessary,  first,  to  restore 
to  good  health  our  young  men  who  have 
been  injured  by  the  war;  to  find  employ 
ment  for  them;  to  provide  special  ma¬ 
chinery  adapted  to  men  who  have  lost 
arms  or  legs,  or  have  been  otherwise 
injured;  to  give  special  vocational  in¬ 
struction  to  those  young  men  who  desire 
it  and  who  are  not  qualified  at  present 
to  enter  such  vocations  advantageously. 
This  legislation  should  be  concrete  and  defi¬ 
nite  in  form  and  carried  out  with  system. 
The  next  great  legislation  required  is 
the  adoption  of  policies  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  employment  along  productive  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  noncompetitive  lines, 
and  here  is  opened  a  vast  field  of  public 
works:  The  organized  systematic  build¬ 
ing  of  concrete  asphalt  roadways,  national 
in  character,  in  conjunction  with  intra¬ 
state  and  county  roads;  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  and  actual  construction  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  cement-mills  with  which  to  furnish 
the  raw  material  for  the  building  of  roads; 
the  organization  of  a  high-class  en^eer- 
ing  service  to  supervise  and  maintain  ^ 
roads;  schools  of  instruction  in  which 
road-building  engineers  should  be  specially 
trained,  and  a  preference  should  be  given 
to  our  soldiers  and  engineers  who  have 
seen  the  beautiful  roads  of  France  and 
the  destruction  of  the  roads  in  northern 
France. 


The  internal  development  of  waterways 
should  be  promptly  pushed  so  as  to  absorb 
through  these  two  avenues  ever>-  un¬ 
employed  man  unable  to  otherwise  locate 
himself  advantageously. 

There  should  be  legislation  of  an  au.x- 
iliary  character,  by  which  to  salvage  the 
warehouses  and  other  materials  taken  to 
Europe  for  war  purposes,  and  utilize  such 
materials  in  .\merica.  For  example,  if 
the  steel-constructed  warehouses  in  France 
were  put  end  to  end.  they  would  make  a 
warehouse  approximately  four  hundred 
miles  long. 

These  warehouses  should  l)e,  imme¬ 
diately  that  the  present  need  expires 
in  France,  brought  to  .\merica  and  placed  ! 
at  the  various  terminals  under  government 
control,  where  they  might  warehouse  com¬ 
modities  and  promote  an  economical  dis-  ! 
tribution  and  handling  of  .\merican 
products;  where  warehouse  receipts  might  i 
be  issued  as  a  basis  of  credit,  and  com-  i 
modity  banking  might  be  promoted  in 
America  as  in  Europe. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  trucks  in  Europe 
can  be  used  in  developing  the  jKircels-post 
and  rural  routes. 

Machine-shops  and  machines  on  a  : 
gigantic  scale  are  available  to  take  care  of  I 
these  trucks,  and  to  care  for  them  and  to  [ 
improve  the  railway  service  of  the  United  | 
States,  which  I  assume  will  never  cease  to  I 
be  under  government  control  even  if  not 
actually  ownedH)y  the  Government. 

It  requires  both  legislation  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  management  to  economically  and 
judiciously  salvage  the  materials  of  war, 
and  men  should  not  be  allowed  to  profiteer  i 
by  selling  such  materials  as  junk.  j 

Legislation  is  required  to  promote  trans¬ 
portation  both  on  land  and  sea  under  i 
government  control. 

The  United  States  should  own  the 
merchant  marine  and  furnish  cheap 
freight  to  .American  commerce  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth;  should  furnish  direct  freight  j 
routes;  should  furnish  storage  and  lighter-  | 
age,  through  bills  of  lading,  and  marine  I 
insurance  on  the  goods  taken  by  the  ; 
government  boats. 

Ever>-  one  must  have  observcMl  that  the  i 
International  Mercantile  Marine,  embrac-  | 
ir^  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons  j 
of  shipping  owned  by  .American  citizens  but  | 
flying  the  British  flag,  was  recently  offered 
for  sale  to  a  British  syndicate,  the  sale  only 
being  prevented  by  government  inter-  i 
ference. 

Thc“se  l)oats  are  absolutely  necessary  to  \ 
bring  our  men  and  our  materials  back  ! 
home  from  across  seas,  but  of  far  more  ■ 
importance  is  the  principle  that,  when  the 
boats  upon  which  American  commerce 
must  rely  are  owned  by  private  citizens, 
the  inducement  of  profit  may  easily  per¬ 
suade  them  to  sell  these  boats  to  citizens  i 
of  other  nations,  who  will  then  be  in  a 
position  to  dictate  the  price  of  freight  on 
the  ocean  and  the  terms  upon  which  i 
.American  commerce  can  move  upon  the  ' 
sea. 

The  banking  law  should  Ik?  improved 
to  cover  international  exchange  and  inter¬ 
national  banking.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  .Act  should  be  improved  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  Reser\-e  For¬ 
eign  Bank  to  function  in  foreign  banking 
just  as  the  Federal  Reser\  e  banks  do  in 
domestic  banking.  . 

•At  present  London  is  giving  a  rate  of 
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Revision,  Rehabilitation  and  Reconstruction  are  going  forward  in 
every  Industrial,  Professional,  Social  and  Political  field — in  every  Art 
and  in  every  Science.  The  World  has  a  new  vision  of  Democracy. 
Thoughts  that  we  thought  up  to  mid-summer  of  1914  we  can  think  no  more. 
The  very  facts  on  which  our  thinking  was  based  are  altered. 


PERPETUAL  LOOSE-LEAF 
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In  these  unusual 
times teemingwithstir- 
ring  and  momentous 

vital  impor-  I 

tance  to  and  1 

the  world  j 

Extraordinary  * 

Encyclopaedia  has 
become  an  absolute 
necessity. 

American  enterprise 
has  the  prob- 

lem  by  making  a  loose- 
leaf  Encyclopaedia  that 
is  perpetually  new. 

Born  in  America —  ^ 

made  in  America  — 
by  Americans  —  for  * 

Americans — it  covers  HB 
the  whole  world. 

Save  Time — Look  It  Up  In  Nelson’s! 

Ndsoo't  Resdioff  and  Sludy  Counes  in  UNITED 
STATES  HISTORY.  BUSINESS  ECONOMICS. 

NATURE  STUDY,  AGRICULTURE.  AND 
HOME  ECONOMIC^  are  declared  by  educational 
authofibes  to  be  equal  to  a  coOese  coune  and  training 
in  each  of  these  d^rtooents.  By  their  use  a  boy  can 
remain  on  the  farm  and  yet  receive  aO  the  advantages 
of  a  college  course  in  Soentihe  Farming:  a  girl  may 
have  the  services  of  the  leading  authorities  on  house¬ 
hold  economics  %vithout  leaving  her  home;,  wl^  the 
pre^esaonaJ  and  buaness  man  may  receive  a  buaness 
training  wperior  lo  t^t  which  can  be  obtained  from  any 
of  the  widely  advertised  business  institutes. 

EXCHANGE 

_ ..  lij 


The  war  is  now  his¬ 
tory.  Nations  are  being 
remade.  You  must 
keep  in  step  with  the 
world  to-day.  All  old- 
fashioned  reference 
works  have  been  sim¬ 
ply  marking  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  greatest  years 
in  history.  Nelson’s 
changes  with  the 
changing  world. 

ALWAYS  NEW — Every  six 
months  all  subscribers  to 
NELSON’S  receive  their 
renewal  pages — 250  pages 
or  more  —  between  500 
and  700  pages  each  year. 
These  include  over  2,000 
changes  and  keep 
NELSON’S  perpetually 
accurate  and  up  to  date. 


Nelson’s  Research  Service  Bureau 
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three  per  cent,  on  acceptances  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  movement  of  interna¬ 
tional  commodities,  while  New  York  is 
charged  from  six  to  six  and  one-half  per 
cent,  for  commercial  bills.  London  mer¬ 
chants  are  given  money  at  approximately 
one-half  what  American  merchants  are 
pajnng  for  money,  or,  I  should  rather  say, 
for  credits,  for  after  all  it  is  a  question  of 
credits  and  not  merely  of  money. 

The  American  dollar  should  be  kept 
at  par  throughout  the  world  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  just  as  the  Govenunent  keeps 
the  .American  dollar  at  par  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  reason  is  the  same.  The 
dollar  measures  contracts  in  our  domestic 
business.  It  also  measures  international 
contracts  and  it  must  be  stabilized  if 
America  is  to  be  made  a  great  interna¬ 
tional  clearing-house,  as  London  is  with 
its  stable  pound  sterling.  American  gold 
dollars  sold  for  sixty-seven  cents  in  Spain 
during  the  last  year  because  of  our  neglect 
and,  perhaps,  our  ignorance. 

There  should  be  organized  in  the  United 
States  a  bureau  that  would  function  in 
the  capacity  of  manufacturing  and  com¬ 
mercial  adviser.  In  Germany  these  ad¬ 
visers  make  successful  manufacturing 
enteq)rises  of  those  that  were  unsuccessful 
or  languishing.  We  can  learn  much  from 
Europe  and  should  not  be  too  stiff-necked, 
or  self-confident,  to  take  the  lessons  based 
on  the  experieivce  of  other  men. 

We  should  have  legislation  immediately 
to  authorize  the  Bureau  of  Standards  to 
give  a  certificate  to  goods  which  are  made 
on  a  standard  basis  so  that  manufacturers 
could  give  a  government  guaranty  of 
standard  quality,  especially  to  the  goods 
sold  abroad,  and  any  man  abusing  this 
certificate  should  be  penalized  severely. 

American-made  goods  should  stand  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  on  a  basis  of  absolute 
integrity,  so  that  the  most  distant  pur¬ 
chaser  at  the  ends  of  the  earth  would 
know  when  he  ordered  goods  of  a  standard 
quality  that  he  would  actually  receive  the 
goods  as  sold  to  him. 

The  lands  of  the  United  States  should 
be  made  more  productive,  and  fertilizers 
should  be  prepared  by  standardized  plants 
in  the  United  States  that  would  compel 
fair  and  just  treatment  to  the  farmers  of 
the  country  who  find  it  necessary  to  use 
fertilizers  in  feeding  and  clothing  the 
American  people.  The  Government  should 
make  nitrogen  and  potash,  or  have  it  done 
on  a  standard  basis. 

The  returning  soldiers  who  desire  to 
cultivate  the  land  should  be  given  sys¬ 
tematic  assistance  in  acquiring  the  use  of 
land  put  in  cultivation  and  furnished 
with  suitable  improvements,  leased  to  the 
soldier  or  sailor  with  the  right  to  acquire 
the  improvements  and  sell  the  improve¬ 
ments  when  acquired. 

The  granting  of  land  as  a  gratuity, 
with  the  right  to  sell  it,  simply  develops 
speculation  in  land,  a  necessary  of  life, 
and  tumc  the  benevolent  purposes  oi  the 
oovemment  to  no  use. 

Our  waterways  oug*’t  to  be  developed, 
and  the  falling  waters  converted  into  light, 
heat  and  power  by  the  Government. 

Through  these  various  channels  every 
productive  capacity  and  energy  of  the 
American  people  can  be  kept  constantly 
employed  on  a  comfortable  basis,  and 
American  prosperity  can  in  this  way  be 
absolutely  assured. 

The  American  people  can  produce 


enough  to  give  every  man,  woman  and 
child  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  including 
a  reasonable  leisure  to  enjoy  the  sunshine 
and  providence  of  God.  Involuntary 
poverty  can  be  abolished  by  intelligent 
public  direction  of  human  activity. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  should 
be  to  encourage  industry,  thrift  and 
acquisition  of  property.  It  is  of  the  high¬ 
est  importance  to  protect  property  rights, 
and  the  acquisition  of  property  should 
only  be  discouraged  when  it  becomes  an 
obvious  vice  and  a  menace  to  society, 
which  sometimes  happ)ens  in  our  country 
through  control  of  private  monopoly  and 
the  clever  manipulation  of  special  privi¬ 
leges. 

The  healthy  human  being  is  an  asset  and 
not  a  liability.  We  should  have  organized 
a  highly  perfected  Department  of  Health 
to  safeguard  the  health  of  the  people  and 
teach  them  the  true  lessons  of  the  con¬ 
servation  of  life.  Such  a  bill  I  have  intro¬ 
duced  (Sen.  3). 

The  educated  human  being  is  a  still 
better  asset,  and  we  should  have  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  (see  Sen.  Bill  18,  which 
I  introduced)  systematically  teaching  the 
people  and  encouraging  the  education  of 
the  people,  especially  vocational  educa- 
'  tion.  I  should  like  to  see  established 
a  circulating  library  of  moving-pictures — 
educational  pictures,  entertaining  pictures, 
amusing  pictures,  and  pictures  which  would, 
throw  upon  the  screen  the  words  of 
familiar  songs,  where  the  audiences  might 
sing  in  unison — and  have  this  system 
extended  to  reach  every  schoolhouse. 

Why  do  not  some  of  the  great  benev¬ 
olent  multimillionaires  see  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  themselves  happy,  of 
making  the  world  happy,  through  these 
simple  means?  But  in  any  event  the 
Government  should  act  and  lead  the  way. 

Representative  J  ulius  K.alin, 
oi  California 

Republican 

The  issues  which  will  confront  the 
Sixty-sixth  Congress  are  many  and 
far-reaching.  The  war  has  brought  serious 
problems  in  its  train.  We  can’t  go  back¬ 
ward;  onward  and  forward  will  be  our 
motto,  as  it  will  also  be  the  motto  of  the 
other  belligerent  nations. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Mili¬ 
tary  Affairs  for  the  House,  naturally  the 
question  of  the  future  action  of  Congress 
on  military  subjects  would  challenge  my 
attention  before  any  other  matters. 

It  is  contended  by  many  well-meaning 
individuals  that  this  war  which  has  just 
been  concluded  will  be  the  last  war. 
I  wish  I  could  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  such  will  be  the  case.  I  am  not 
a  pessimist  and  have  always  been  accu^ 
of  being  somewhat  too  optimistic,  but  so 
lorg  as  human  tuture  is  constituted  as  it 
is,  so  long  as  individuals  are  amlMtious 
and  greedy,  so  long  will  we  have  war. 
After  all.  a  nation  b  only  an  aggregation 
of  individuals.  j 

No  nation  is  the  sole  arbiter  of  its  own 
destinies.  This  war  has  proved  that 
unhappy  fact.  We  may  not  want  to'.ft^ht. 
In  fact,  the  American  people  tried  to 
keep  out  of  the  present  war.  Ultimately 
we  were  forced  into  the  war  and  every 
citizen  of  this  republic  who  wanted  to 
maintain  our  rights  and  our  prestige  as 


a  nation,  who  believed  that  to  have  ac¬ 
cepted  Germany’s  demands  submitted 
to  us  on  the  night  of  January  31,  1917 
would  have  been  an  abject  surrender  of  our 
sovereignty,  felt  that  we  had  to  go  to 
war  in  order  to  maintain  the  ideals  that 
Americans  cherish. 

We  have  an  example  in  Holland  and 
Switzerland.  They  were  not  the  arbiters  of 
their  destiny.  They  kept  out  of  the 
struggle  but  they  were  forced  to  halt  thdr 
peaceful  pursuits  and  at  enormous  cost 
maintain  their  full  military  strength  at 
their  borders. 

We  will  still  have  to  maintain  an  army 
and  a  navy.  Personally  I  believe  in 
universal  training.  If  we  can  put  mto 
effect  such  a  system,  we  can  cut  down 
our  standing  army  to  a  comparativdy 
small  number  of  officers  and  men.  Of 
course,  we  will  have  to  keep  regular  troops 
in  the  Philippines,  in  Hawaii,  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  in  Alaska  and  on  the  Mexican 
border,  but  the  majority  of  our  Army 
officers,  both  commissioned  and  non-com¬ 
missioned,  should  be  used  in  training  our 
youths  when  they  attain  the  age-  of 
eighteen  years.  1 

If  I  could  write  the  legislation  myself 
I  would  have  the  period  of  training  from 
.\pril  to  October.  In  other  words,  I  would 
employ  that  season  of  the  year  when  the 
weather  is  most  propitious  and  when  the 
young  men  could  .b^t  be  spared,  having 
a  due  regard  to  their*  education '  and 
articulation  with  the  industries  of  the 
country. 

The  cantonments  which  were  con¬ 
structed  for  the  training  of  Selective  Draft 
men  should  be  utilized  for  the  woric  of 
training,  therefore  there  w-ould  be  no  ex¬ 
pense  in  that  direction.  We  have  artillery 
schools,  equitation  schools,  small-arms 
rifle-praclise  schools  and  other  instru¬ 
mentalities  for  giving  the  desired  instruc¬ 
tion  to  our  young  men.  We  have  large 
quantities  of  supplies,  of  clothing,  rifles, 
cannon,  ammunition  and  other  military 
equipment,  so  that  there  would  be  com¬ 
paratively  little  expenditure  for  these 
a,ccessories.  The  cost  would  be  for  sub¬ 
sistence,  transportation  and  pay. 

I  have  not  made  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  money  that  would  be  required 
for  this  purpose,  but  I  feel  confident  that 
it  would  be  infinitely  cheaper  than  the 
cost  of  war.  I  understand  that  in  those 
countries  that  have  adopted  universal 
training  the  statistics  show  that  there 
is  less  crime  than  in  other  countries. 
Think  of  the  sa\dng  that  would  be  made 
to  the  country  in  the  prosecution  of 
criminals  and  the  cost  and  maintenance  of 
prisons. 

One  of  the  great  problems  that  '.will 
confront  us  is  the  labor  problem.  The 
day  has  gone  by,  in  my  opinion,  when 
the  employer  of  labor  can  exact  the  last^  ^ 
bit  of  effort  on  the  part  of  his  employees  ^ 
and  refuse  to  pay  them  adequate  com-  ^ 
pensation  for  their  labor.  Capital  ^  \ 
have  to  deal  with  labor  in  a  friendlier 
spirit  than  it  has  been  accustomed  to 
’  heretofore.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
-extreme  labor  agitator  who. will  want  to.* 
strike  on  the  least  provoication  will  also 
have  to  be  put  into  the  discard.  In  the 
future  there  will  have  to  be  more  of  the 
spirit  of  bear  and  forbear  in  disputes  be¬ 
tween  capital  and  labor  than  there  has 
been  heretofore. 

The  I.  H’.  ir.  extremists  have  no  place 
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in  our  country.  They  must  be  gotten  rid 
of  as  speedily  as  possible.  Happily,  the 
Bolshevists  of  the  I.  W.  W.  type  are  not 
numerous  in  this  country.  Our  working 
people  all  over  the  Union  have  bought  their 
little  homes  and  are  taxpayers.  They 
know  what  it  would  mean  to  destroy 
property  in  order  to  carry  out  the  visionary 
schemes  of  the  ultraradical  leaders  of  such 
organizations  as  the  I.  W.  W. 

How  to  reach  this  situation  by  appro¬ 
priate  legislation  is  a  serious  problem. 
But  serious  problems  have  never  yet 
scared  the  American  people.  We  have 
always  been  able  to  solve  the  problems 
that  have  confronted  us.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  wisdom  of  our  legislators  will  be 
able  to  find  a  proper  solution  for  this  very 
important  situation  in  the  next  Congress. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution  has  enabled  Congress  in  the 
past  to  prevent  and  correct  many  abuses. 
That  is  particularly  true  on  the  question 
of  prohibition,  and  it  was  also  us^  effec¬ 
tively  in  what  is  known  as  the  Mann 
White  Slave  Law. 

I  think  that  it  is  very  probable  that  a 
provision  can  be  enacted  under  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Law  that  will  prevent 
the  leaders  of  the  1.  W’.  W.  from  going 
from  one  state  to  another  to  carry  on 
their  work  of  destruction.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  that  confronts 
the  country  to-day. 

It  is  as  true  in  peace  as  it  was  in  war — 
the  man  who  does  not  love  .America  and 
its  institutions,  with  all  that  they  mean 
in  freedom  and  opportunity,  as  well  as 
protection  for  body  and  soul,  is  a  menace 
to  the  republic.  This  is  not  his  countrj’. 

There  is  no  time  to  be  lost  in  handling 
this  situation.  Legislators  and  the  people 
behind  them  must  give  serious  and  imme¬ 
diate  attention  to  it. 


How  I  leach  Piano 


to  more  persons  than 
were  ever  taught 
by  one  man  before 

1  make  good  players  of  them  in 
quarter  the  usual  time  at  quarter  the 
usual  cost,  and  all  hy  correspondence. 


More  than  twenty-five  years  ago  I  origi¬ 
nated  the  correspondence  method  in  this 
country.  And  although  I  encountered  some 
prejudice  at  first,  yet  every  year  1  enlarged  the 
scope  of  my  work  until  now  many  hundreds  of 

persons  all  over  the  world  are  studying  with  me.  ,  ^  ^  _ 

Canada,  contains  scores  of  accomplished  players  who  obtained  their  entire  training  from  me 
— and  .It  much  less  cost  and  effort  than  was  usually  considered  necessary. 

I  will  Kl.-idly  refer  you  to  any  number  The  Colorotone  saves  you  from  learning  a 
of  my  graduates  who  will  soon  convince  irrewrf-Zei/ method  at  first,  and  then  throw- 
you  of  the  prompt  and  satisfying  results  mg  it  away  three  years  later  for  the  torrec/ 
they  obtained  with  me.  There  seems  method.  With  my  fifth  lesson  I  introduce 
reason  why  you  should  not  benefit  pother  impo^nt  and  exclusiye  invention, 
A  in  the  same  wav  and  I  certainlv  urire  Qumn-dex.  Qumiwlex  is  a  simple,  hand- 
you  to  invptig^a'te  without  obli^atifn  ffl"y„roTel  rTg^Sefc^^^^^^^ 
by  writing  for  my  64  pagu  free  booklet  every  movement  of  my  hands  at  the  key« 

How  to  Learn  Piano  or  Organ.  board.  You  actually  see  the  fingers  mtn*e. 

Occasionally  I  still  encounter  a  man 

won')!in  who  iq  hf^cit^nf  nhoiit  t»aarn  ®  linger  movements,  from  ^lt<\101vY 

l  which  cannot  be  always  accurate-  you  have 

ing  by  mail  and  feels  that  the  methods  the  correct  models  before  you  during  every 

a  9*  y*'*®*’*  safer.  This  feel*  minute  of  practice.  The  Colorotone  and 

A  mg  is,  perhaps,  natural  enough,  but  it  is  Quinn-dex  save  you  months  and  years  of 
to  ^  misunderstanding  as  to  what  wasted  effort.  They  can  be  obuined  ou/y 
A  are  the  r^/ problems  in  learning  piano.  w/,  and  there  is  nothing  else,  any* 

You  will  learn  much  more  rapidly  by  where,  even  remotely  like  them, 

my  scientific  written^  method  than  by  Men  and  women  who  have  failed  by  all  other 

^  the  old-fashioned  '‘spoken**  or  oral  methods  have  quickly  and  easily  attained  success 

method,  which  cannot  be  made  really  when  studying  with  me.  My  Course  is  endorsed 
systematic  M  v  fr<>e  booklet  will  full  v  ny  distinguished  musicians  who  would  not  recom- 

i  •  jJJiJtUv.i.:,  ‘Lj  -I  *1?:  -j  "  j  mend  any  Course  but  the  It  is  for  l>eginners 

a  satisfy  your  mind  in  this  regard  and  ex*  experienced  players,  old  or  young.  You 

•  4  exactly  how  and  why  my  method  advance  as  rapidly  or  as  slowly  as  you  wish.  AU 

J  produces  such  truly  surprising  results.  necessary  music  is  supplied  without  extra  charge. 
.  ^  h  diploma  is  grantetl.  Write  today,  without  cost 

3  My  Course  in  Piano  or  Organ  represents  >  or  obligation,  for  64-page  free  booklet,  “How  To 

me  best  thought  of  the  present  day  and  Learn  Fiano  or  Organ.** 
makes  use  of  ez'ery  possible 
scientific  A^//~many  cf 


i)r.  Quinn  at  His  Pianot  from  the  famous  sketch 
by  Schneider^  exhibited  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition, 


Representative  Joseph 
Fordney,  of  Michigan 

Republican 

ONE  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
legislation  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  will  be  the 
laws  affecting  public  utilities.  The  rail¬ 
roads  must  be  returned  to  their  owners 
before  long.  No  country  or  state  ever 
tried  government  ownership  and  made  a 
success  of  it.  It  has  never  proved  to  be 
anywhere  as  successful  as  when  in  the 
hands  of  private  corporations. 

While  this  country  is  not  prepared  for 
government  ownership  of  railroads,  there 
will  probably  be  some  changes  in  existing 
laws  before  they  are  turned  back  to  their 
owners.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  fixes  rates,  another  body  designates 
the  wages  to  be  paid.  Both  of  these  func¬ 
tions  should  be  under  the  same  direction.  I 
can  not  fix  a  man’s  income  and  you  fix  a 
fair  rate  upon  which  he  can  base  his  ex¬ 
penditures.  The  real  meat  in  the  coconut 
in  the  railroad  problem  lies  in  an  intelli¬ 
gent,  just  settlement  of  rates  and  wages. 

The  Republican  Congress  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  pass  new  tariff  laws.  The  question  of 
raising  a  revenue  is  before  us.  We  have  no 
existing  sinking-fund  to  take  care  of  the 
public  debt.  Increased  ta.xation  over  for¬ 
mer  years  does  not  meet  the  government 
expenditures.  The  tax  system  will  have 
to  he  reorganized. 

We  are  raising  less  money  per  capita 


you  take  is  under  my  persouat 
sn^rvuioH,  and  in  all  essential  ways, 

I  am  in  as  close  touch  with  you  as  it  I  |  1701717  R 

were  standing  at  your  side.  No  matter  .  V  Ixr.r.  O 

where  you  live,  I  can  teach  you  success-  * 
fully.  You  study  in  spare  time  at  home.  I  QUINN  CONSEI 
My  system  is  entirely  different  from  |  Sladw  VO,  Sscial  Ui 
all  others.  In  my  third  lesson,  I  teach  | 
you  to  pUy  an.  interesting  piece,  not  .  pie*,*  ,e„d  me, 
only  in  the  onpna.l  key,  but  also  m  all  J  yo„  booklet, 

othCT  keys.  Tins  IS  made  ^ible  by  |  brgan”  and  full  i 
my  >a/c«/crfinvention,the  Colorotone,  ,  special  reduce, 
and  enables  you  to  learn  at  once  the  i 
famous  Liszt  system  of  playing  every  I 
piece  in  every  hey  witn  exactly  the  \. 

same  fingering— is  usually  |  NAME . . 

taught  only  after  three  years  of  study.  | 
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Marcus  Lucias  Quinn  Conservatory  of  Music 

Studio  VO,  Social  Union  Bids..  BOSTON.  Mom. 
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from  customs  or  tariff  laws  than  any 
other  country  in  the  war,  more  money 
from  taxation  in  proportion  to  the  totd 
expenditures  than  any  country  in  the 
world,  and  borrowing  less  in  proportion 
to  our  total  expenditures  than  any  country 
in  the  world.  The  inheritance  tax  will 
not  solve  the  problem,  there  must  be  a 
graduated  income  tax. 

For  forty  years  Congress  has  failed  to 
solve  the  problem  of  a  merchant  marine. 
We  went  into  the  war  without  a  merchant 
marine;  we  have  come  out  of  it  with  ships, 
but  without  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
It  would  be  to  our  advantage  to  have  a 
merchant  marine  so  that  we  might  have  our 
own  vessels  to  carry  goods  to  other  coun¬ 
tries.  We  are  under  a  great  disadvantage 
as  regards  the  whole  world. 

The  root  of  the  problem  lies  here — it 
costs  more  to  build  ships  in  the  United 
States  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
w’orld.  Nine-tenths  of  the  cost  of  con¬ 
struction  of  ships  is  for  labor. 

Before  the  war,  under  normal  conditions, 
wages  in  our  shipyards  were  double  those 
of  Great  Britain  and  Great  Britain’s  were 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  country  in 
Europje.  Our  skilled  labor  averaged  eight¬ 
een  dollars  a  week,  the  same  class  of  labor 
in  Great  Britain  was  paid  nine  dollars  a 
week  and  in  Japan  two  dollars  and  seven¬ 
teen  cents  a  week,  or  thirty-five  cents  a  day. 

In  other  words,  if  you  or  I  were  building 
a  ship  in  this  country  nine  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  of  the  million  dollars  would  be 
for  labor,  the  same  ship  in  Great  Britain 
would  cost  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  for  labor,  and  in  Japan  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  or  less,  or  about 
one-tenth  of  the  cost  of  building  in  this 
country. 

All  officers  of  our  ships  must  be  American 
citizens,  and  under  the  Seamen’s  Union 
regulations,  officers  will  not  work  with  for¬ 
eigners  unless  they  get  the  American  scale 
of  wages.  America  is  the  only  countiy 


in  the  world  where  such  a  law  obtains. 
In  the  opieration  of  ship>s,  labor  cost  is  the 
major  pjortion  of  opieration  and  ours  is  two, 
three,  four  and  as  high  as  ten  times  that 
of  other  countries  that  have  a  px)wer  on 
the  seas. 

Furthermore,  Europjean  and  Asiatic 
countries,  esptecially  Japan,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Belgium  and  England,  all  pay  a 
ship  subsidy.  France,  a  republic,  pays 
the  highest  in  the  world.  Our  Govern¬ 
ment  p)ays  none.  Keep  this  in  mind,  our 
ship  costs  more  than  our  compx;titors’  to 
construct,  more  to  maintain,  while  our  com- 
pjetitors  receive  a  ship  subsidy  and  we  do 
not.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  a  finan¬ 
cial  impossibility  for  us  to  compote  with 
any  other  country  in  the  world. 

There  isn’t  an  industry  nor  an  inter¬ 
est  in  this  country  which  was  not  affected 
by  our  shortage  of  ship>s  when  Europo 
went  to  war.  We,  who  have  been  the 
mistress  of  the  seas  and  w'ho  take  our 
place  among  nations  as  a  great  republic 
by  the  power  of  our  merchant  marine,  find 
ourselves  at  the  mercy  of  other  nations 
when  international  differences  upset  the 
normal  work  of  trade. 

We  are  completing  a  merchant  marine 
now  at  great  cost,  but  every’body  forgets 
the  cost.  When  we  settle  down  to  real 
business  and  compotition,  our  poople  wilt 
soon  complain  of  heavy  taxes,  which  will 
have  to  be  high  in  order  to  maintain  ships. 
The  answer  is  government  subsidy  or  a 
complete  overturning  of  marine  laws.  I 
would  not  lower  wages  and  this  is  not  likely 
to  happjen.  We  can  not  have  a  successful 
merchant  marine  under  existing  laws,  and 
they  will  have  to  be  changed.  La  Toi¬ 
lette’s  bill  is  a  grave  menace  to  ship¬ 
building. 

\Mth  regard  to  our  military  policy,  there 
may  be  an  international  agreement  by 
which  we  can  abolish  Army  and  Nav>%  but 
in  my  opinion  the  Army  and  Navy  will  be 
very  much  increased.  There  has  been 


sp)ent  in  pjeace  two  hundred  and  fifty 
million  dollars  a  year  for  Army  and 
Navy  combined,  including  some  appropwi- 
ations  for  construction.  This  will  be 
doubled.  I  have  doubts  about  the  wisdom 
of  universal  military  training,  but  many 
pHiople  are  in  favor  of  it,  in  schools.  If  we 
can  give  our  boys  military  training  .in  our 
schools  without  military  servitude  to  the 
country,  it  would  be  a  splendid  thing 
physically  and  mentally. 

I  am  for  increased  protective  tariff. 
After  the  war  we  will  have  to  meet  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  that  require  most  careful 
legislation,  more  important  than  ever 
before.  We  must  fully  protect  labor  and 
manufactures. 

I  think  the  immigration  laws  are  pretty 
strict,  and  quite  adequate.  The  educa¬ 
tional  test,  however,  does  not  bar  the 
Bolsheviki,  because  they  are  very  well 
educated  in  a  great  many  instances  and 
those  that  are  educated  are  the  most 
dangerous.  This  country  is  no  place  for 
the  red  flag.  It  is  a  serious  thing,  which 
we  must  meet  squarely  in  the  face.  There 
should  be  legislation  that  can  meet  the 
situation.  If  I  were  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Army  I  would  sustain  the  .Army 
in  preventing  the  red  flag  from  flying 
anywhere  in  this  country.  It  ought  to 
be  possible  to  enact  legislation  to  make 
it  a  criminal  offense  to  fly  any  other  flag 
than  the  Stars  and  Stripies  anywhere  in 
the  United  States.  Now  is  the  psycho¬ 
logical  moment  for  such  legislation.  It 
will  come,  I  am  sure.  We  will  stand  just 
so  much  and  then  we  will  turn  and  fight. 

I  haven’t  studied  reconstruction  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  make  an  intelligent  statement, 
but  I  have  visited  the  Walter  Reid  Hos¬ 
pital  and  seen  the  true,  sweet  faces  of 
boys,  some  minus  legs  and  arms.  I  want 
the  Government  to  educate  these  boys  to 
be  self-supp>orting,  and  adequately  provide 
for  those  that  are  too  severely  maimed  to 
help  themselves. 


OtKer  contributions  by  Senators  and  Representatives  will  appear  in  Everybody'S 
open  forum  on  problems  of  reconstruction,  “After  Peace — ?  in  later  numbers. 
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WHEN  WILSON  CAME  TO  PARIS 


It  may  be  that  this  statement  is  more 
definite  than  the  idea  was  in  1913;  but 
President  Wilson  had  the  idea  and  it  has 
steadily  grown  clearer  and  clearer,  like 
that  other  vision  of  his:  the  freedom  of 
the  seas.  Anyhow,  he  acted  upxin  it. 
The  President  decided,  before  the  war, 
up)on  two  steps  which  were  the  beginnings 
of  his  doctrine  of  world  freedom  and  of  a 
foreign  pxilicy  of  the  United  States. 

He  decided,  first,  to  act  toward  Mexico 
as  we  would  have  all  the  great  pxiwers 
act  toward  all  the  weaker  nations;  to  let 
Mexico  work  out  her  own  salvation  in  her 
own  way  and  in  her  own  good  time. 

Second,  he  decided  that  Colonel  House 
should  go  to  Europie,  see  the  governments 
there  and  tr>'  to  get  them  to  deal  rationally 
and  scientifically  with  the  unsolved  pirob- 
lems  which  were  the  reasons  for  their 
burdensome  armaments,  and  which  might 
at  any  time  become  causes  of  war. 

That,  indeed,  was  adventure.  It  looked 
“impossible.”  But  the  spirit  of  the  new 
era  was  in  the  two  men.  In  1914,  Colonel 


-  {Contintied  from  page  66)  — 

House  went  to  Europo,  prepared.  He 
saw  the  Kaiser  and  his  advisers — the  real 
powers  in  Germany.  He  saw  the  actual 
rulers  of  England  and  France.  He  failed. 
He  did  not  succeed  in  getting  the  con¬ 
flicting  interests  together,  then,  to  deal  hon¬ 
estly  and  effectively  with  the  “questions” 
which  were  asking  for  settlement  or  war. 
And  he  hasn’t  yet,  either.  He  heard  a  say¬ 
ing  then  which  he  is  hearing  now,  here  in 
Paris.  The  Kaiser  defended  his  standing 
army  and  his  rising  navy  in  the  very  same 
terms  that  certain  other  potentates  are  of¬ 
fering  now  in  defense  of  theirs.  The  German 
Might,  the  Kaiser  pleaded  in  1914,  his 
army  and  his  navy,  were  not  to  be  used  for 
offense,  but  for  defense  only.  They  were  a 
power,  not  to  be  abused  for  the  good  of 
Germany,  but  were  for  the  common  good. 
Other  powers,  the  Kaiser  admitted,  had 
misused  their  strength.  He  pointed  out 
that  England.  France,  Russia,  Italy, 
Japan  and  the  United  States  had  all  taken 
advantage  of  their  might  to  add  to  their 
territory  in  recent  years.  Only  Germany 


had  not.  And  Germany  would  not.  The 
German  army  and  navy  had  kept  the  peace 
in  Europo  for  fifty  years.  “Preparedness 
for  war  was  the  best  insurance  against 
w'ar,”  the  Kaiser  argued,  etc.,  etc.  We 
know  the  rest,  now. 

But  Colonel  House’s  adventure  was  not 
a  complete  failure.  He  made  progress 
enough  to  feel  and  report  that  the  project 
w'as  not  impossible.  He  was  late,  that 
was  all.  He  got  the  statesmen  of  Europo 
to  listen,  to  see  the  .American  point  of  view 
and  our  concern,  and  to  consider  the 
President’s  suggestions. 

What  he  asked  of  them  was  hard  to  do. 
The  President  was  learning  this  in  the 
matter  of  Mexico  while  House  was  abroad. 
The  pressure  upon  Wilson,  a  non-interven¬ 
tionist,  to  inter\’cne  in  Me.xico  and  con¬ 
tradict  all  he  was  preaching  at  home  and 
abroad,  was  well-nigh  irresistible.  .And 
in  the  cases  of  Santo  Domingo  and  the 
Danish  Islands,  he.  the  anti-imporialist,  did 
indeed  find  that  the  forces  which  make 
for  empire  were  irresistible.  These 


experiences  were  not  discouraging  to  the 
President.  They  did  prove  his  px)int ;  they 
illustrated  the  ncKressity  of  a  world-wide 
dealing  with  a  world  problem.  They  em¬ 
phasized  the  fact  that  no  one  country  can 
meet  the  problem  alone. 

The  war  Colonel  House  was  plotting 
against  broke  before  he  got  back  from 
Europe.  The  forces  and  the  interests  and 
the  false  ideab  which  were  making  for  the 
war  worked  out  as  the  President  had  fore¬ 
seen.  only  sooner  than  he  expected.  .\nd 
there  you  can  put  your  finger  on  the  reason 
why  the  President  and  his  clost'st  advisers 
were  less  personal,  less  hateful  of  men  and 
peoples  than  we,  the  people,  were  and  are. 
They  had  their  eyes  on  whai  rather  than 
u'ho  caused  the  war.  They  kept  their  eyes 
on  the  what  and  the  wherefore  right 
through  those  four  years.  What  is  more, 
they  kept  right  on  reminding  the  states¬ 
men  of  Europe,  as  they  are  reminding 
them  to-day,  of  those  same  unsolved 
problems,  of  those  same  forces,  ideas, 
desires,  and  of  our  .American  ideals. 

The  President  determined,  when  the  war 
broke,  first,  to  try  to  keep  us  out  of  it;  and 
second,  to  continue  to  work  for  a  peace 
which  would  deal  with  the  causes  of  war. 
Colonel  House  came  to  Europe  every  year 
and  he  talked,  as  he  had  opportunity,  in 
his  quiet,  unargumentative  way.  He 
stuck  to  fundamentals.  This  was  not  al¬ 
ways  understood  by  us  at  home.  He 
was  always,  not  for  an  end  to  this  war,  but 
for  the  end  of  wars.  And  Wilson’s  famous 
Fourteen  Points  were  worked  out,  not  all 
by  himself,  nor  by  him  and  Colonel  House, 
but  by  these  two  in  their  conversations 
and  correspondence  with  the  statesmen  of 
Europe.  They  stand  to-day  as  not  only 
what  the  President  thinks  are  necessary 
and  right,  but  as  what  the  European 
governments  have  said  or  acknowledged, 
formally  or  informally,  to  be  necessary  and 
right.  And  it  is  upon  that  basis  that 
America  will  enter  the  Peace  Conference. 

Tlie  Big  Figkt  AKead 

There  is  struggle  ahead;  an  extraordi¬ 
nary,  epoch-making  struggle,  titanic  in  its 
proportions;  a  st niggle  between  mighty 
forces  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen  and 
may  never  see  again.  We  here  in  Paris,  of 
whatever  blood,  or  creed,  or  party,  with 
our  varying  ideas  and  ideals,  faiths,  hopes, 
prejudices  and  passions — we  are  all  agreed 
as  to  that. 

There  are  powers  and  influences  con¬ 
solidating  for  this  struggle  which  will  see 
and  make  use  of  any  and  every  opportu¬ 
nity  to  divert  or  by  sheer  weight  to  force 
America  from  the  straight  line  of  her 
declarations —and  even  at  the  risk  of 
plunging  the  world  into  another  war. 
There  is  proof  of  this;  abundant  proof. 

How  are  they  w'orking?  What  are  their 
chances? 

They  are  proceeding  on  that  old  assump¬ 
tion  and  spreading  the  doctrine  that  Wilson 
and  .\merica  are — bluffers.  They  have  a 
long  row  ahead.  .Also  they  have  some 
cards  to  play.  They  have  already  shown 
a  couple  of  them. 

.A  long  row  ahead,  yes.  Our  soldiers  did 
not  bluff.  Our  sailors  did  not  bluff.  Our 
Marines  did  not  bluff.  We  .Americans  over 
here  don’t  have  to  say  a  w'ord  about  the 
United  States  Army  and  Navy,  nor  our 
support  of  them  at  home.  The  Europeans 
say  more  than  we  can;  and  the  reason  they 
can  out-praise  us  is,  partly,  because  they 
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measure  our  performance  by  what  they 
expected  of  us.  They  didn’t  really  think 
we  would  send  an  army;  or  if  we  did,  they 
looked  for  a  small  force — “enough  to  show 
our  flag  at  the  front,”  to  bluff  the  Germans. 
.And  when  our  boys  poured  in  by  hundreds 
of  thousands,  it  was  doubted  whether  those 
raw  boys  would  fight. 

Well,  they  fought.  Oh,  they  fought! 
It  will  be  long  before  the  full  story  of  it 
will  be  told.  The  allied  commanders  were 
slow  to  lose  their  doubts.  They  wouldn’t 
put  our  troops  in  alone.  Pershing  was 
patient,  diplomatic,  soldierly.  He  obeyed 
orders,  waiting.  His  troops  made  good 
here  and  there,-  as  they  were  tried.  And 
they  were  needed.  .At  last  came  the 
Great  Emergency. 

The  .American  lads  not  only  stood. 
They  smashed  the  German  line. 

American  boys  saved  Paris  and  won  Ike 
war!  That  fact,  in  great  detail,  is  what 
Europeans  know  and  what  some  European 
military  men  have  said  and  said  openly. 
In  those  days  the  .American  .Army  won  a 
victory  not  oAly  over  the  Germans  but 
over  all  Europe.  The  .American  soldier 
began  the  conquest  of  that  great  damnable 
conviction  that  the  United  States  is  one 
great  big  bluff. 

But  Europeans  make  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  soldiers  and  people;  between  an 
organized  army,  officered,  drilled  and  led, 
and  the  people.  It  is  this  fact  that  offers 
an  opportunity  to  the  influences  aligned 
against  Wilson — not  a  very  brge  oppor¬ 
tunity,  but  they  are  making  the  most  of  it, 
already.  One  or  two  things  have  played 
into  their  hands.  One  of  them  is  the  result 
of  the  elections  at  home.  They  are  mak¬ 
ing  much  of  that,  everywhere.  They  are 
telling  the  common  folk  of  Europe  that 
the  common. people  of  .America  refused  to 
vote  for  Wilson  and  his  ideal  peace  policy 
at  our  last  election.  They  are  saying  that 
our  League  of  Nations  talk  is  nothing  but 
bluff ;  that  at  heart  we  are  greedy,  avari¬ 
cious,  ready,  if  opportunity  offers,  to  reach 
out  as  Germany  tried  to,  to  take  all  the 
earth’s  surface  we  can  grab;  ready  even,  to 
subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  Might  makes 
Right — if  there  are  enough  .American 
dollars  in  it. 

They  are  clever  and  sly,  some  of  these 
propagandists,  witty  and  cynical.  .Amer¬ 
ica’s  vote,  they  say,  and  they  say  it  with  a 
wink,  was  a  vote  for  the  spread  not  of 
Kultur,  but  Culture — Dollar  Culture. 
They  are  saying,  laughing,  that  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  liberties  are  ideal,  not  real;  that  all  our 
big  humanity  talk  is  sham;  that  Wilson’s 
high  call  for  self-sacrifice  by  individuals 
and  by  nations  for  the  common  good  is  not 
the  voice  of  .America. 

Regardless  of  affiliations,  political  con¬ 
victions,  preferences  or  prejudices,  no 
observing  person  here  could  regard  those 
elections  at  home  as  anything  but  a  trag¬ 
edy,  an  international  tragedy.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  combat  this  wicked  propa¬ 
ganda  with  explanations  of  the  reasons 
outside  the  peace  issue  that  lay  behind 
the  results.  Who  could  expect  the  plain 
people  of  Europe  in  these  tremendous 
days,  with  the  miracle  of  victory  but  as  yet 
half-comprehended,  to  interest  themselves 
in  the  intricacies  of  .American  politics? 

The  pity  of  it  is  that  the  common  folk 
want  us  and  our  President  to  make  good. 
They  are  afraid  we  are  bluffers.  They 
hope  we  are  not.  From  their  hearts  they 
want  it.  There  has  always  been  a  certain 
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fatality  about  war,  to  them.  They  never 
wanted  war.  They  have  always  feared 
war,  hated  war.  Yet  they  have  always  | 

been  getting  ready  for  war,  or  hurrying  into  - 

war.  There  had  been  an  inevitability  j 

about  it  that  had  deadened  hope  of  ever 
being  rid  of  it,  or  the  threat  of  it. 

Then  there  came  the  stories  of  this  « 

strange  man  Wilson.  “Never  again”  was  , 

their  simple  summary  of  his  message. 

The  voice  of  this  foreigner  stirred  a  new  j 
hope — and  prayer.  Why,  a  peasant  woman 
of  Lorraine  asked  as  eagerly  if  it  was  * 
true  that  Wilson  could  really  stop  wars!  , 

If! 

No  writer  can  tell  how  those  called  “the  * 
little  people”  by  the  French,  in  all  the 
European  countries,  have  suffered  and 
sacrificed  during  the  last  four  years.  But 
many  of  them  will  tell  how  they  hoped,  too.  J 

And  that  hope,  again,  and  again,  and  again,  1 

has  been  given  strength  by  a  voice — a  j 

quiet,  sure  voice  that  came  to  them  from  ! 

across  the  ocean,  a  voice  which  they  heard  , 

even  above  the  dreadful  clamor  of  a  fright¬ 
ful  war.  That  voice  was  the  voice  of 
Wilson,  saying  things  that  they  under¬ 
stood,  things  that  stirred  longings  that  had 
lain  deep  in  their  hearts — always.  I  have  i 
talked  with  many  of  them,  and  I  know. 

And  many  times,  and  in  many  places,  I 
have  heard  the  cry  WUson!"  ' 

“Vive  I’AmA'igue!”  And  I  have  looked  9 

into  the  faces  of  those  who  cried  it.  I 

Wilson  was,  and  is  to-day,  the  leader  J 

of  the  peoples  of  Europe,  literally.  The  ] 

doubt,  deliberately  created,  as  to  whether 
we,  his  own  people,  are  with  him,  is  tragic 
enough,  dangerous  enough.  Bu(  it  is  not  | 
crystallized.  .And  it  will  not  crystallize 
rapidly.  For  the  faith  these  people  have  ^ 
put  in  Wilson  has  grown  strong  on  the 
belief  that  back  of  him  stand,  and  beside 
him  march,  the  great,  free  people  of  that 
land  across  the  seas.  ^ 

We  .Americans  here  in  Paris  are  saying  to 
each  other  every  day  that  we  must  not  fail  ' 
these  people;  that  Wilson  can  not.  He  is  a  ’ 
new  leader,  a  stranger  to  them,  but  a 
leader  of  a  free  people  who  chose  him  them¬ 
selves  freely.  He  is  a  democratic  leader.  ^ 
He  may  be  true.  The  French  hope.  The 
Italians  are  sure.  A  reporter  who  has 
come  in  from  Italy  has  told  me  that  Wilson  1 
is  almost  a  saint  there.  His  pictures  have 
been  seen  with  lighted  candles  before  them  ' 
— and  kneeling,  weeping  women.  The  ; 
same  word,  or  similar  word,  comes  from 
the  Balkans,  from  England. 

We  have  been  saying  to  each  other  that 
.American  ideals  can  win  at  Versailles — if 
W'ilson  can  keep  the  eyes  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world  on  the  goal. 

If!  The  very  suddenness- and  complete-  1 
ness  of  the  German  defeat  is  a  handicap  at 
the  start.  The  very  people  who  are  ac¬ 
claiming  Wilson  have  been  the  chief  suf¬ 
ferers  of  the  war.  They  have  met  German 
brutality  face  to  face.  They  have  heard 
the  Prussian  command  in  the  heat  of 
battle — to  loot,  to  burn,  to  rape.  They 
have  seen  what  the  German  did,  in  cold 
blood — in  France,  Belgium,  Serbia.  They 
have  seen  utter,  ruthless  destruction  of 
homes,  cities,  villages,  the  soil.  The  good 
surface  soil  of  great  rich  regions  they  have 
seen  polluted,  destroyed.  Farms,  or¬ 
chards,  vineyards  have  been  made  desert 
for  no  purpose  save  a  fiendish  one,  and  they 
have  seen  it.  The  soldiers  and  the  people 
who  have  lived  through  these  things  want 
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The  Sign  that  Points  the  Way 


Announcing  the  Opening  of  a 
New,  Nation-wide  Information  Service 

After  April  1st,  there  will  be  a  “Buyers  Aid”  bureau  of 
information  in  every  city  over  70,000,  to  help  you  find 
the  article  you  have  seen  advertised  and  want  to  buy. 

No  more  “hunting  all  over  town.”  No  more  discour¬ 
aging  visits  to  store  after  store  in  vain  search — only  to 
accept  a  substitute  in  the  end. 

“Buyers  Aid”  bureaus  will  tell  you  which  stores  in  your 
city  sell  the  particular’ things  you  want  to  buy.  Just 
telephone  the  “Buyers  Aid”  bureau  in  your  city  and  the 
operator  will  direct  you  to  the  nearest  store  that  carries 
the  article  you  want. 

In  many  magazine  advertisements,  after  April  1st,  you 
will  find  the  “Buyers  Aid”  emblem.  It  means  that  the 
advertiser  has  listed  the  names  of  his  local  dealers  with 
the  “Buyers  Aid”  bureaus  to  help  you  find  his  goods. 

Other  announcements  regarding  this  helpful  and  long- 
needed  service  will  appear  in  this  and  other  leading 
magazines  during  the  coming  months. 

BUYERS  AID  BUREAUS,  Inc 

TRIBUNE  BUILDING,  -  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Literature  mil  be  mailed  to  interested  persons  on  request 


If  you  did 

as  Mr.  J.  N.  Brandt  of 
Pennsylvania  does,  you 
would  have  extra  money 
coming  in  every  year. 

A  fewyears  ago,  Mr.  Brandt  wanted  to  increase  his  earnings.  He  sold 
us  his  spare  time.  Those  first  hours  spent  in  looking  after  the  new  and 
renewal  subscriptions  to  Everybody’s  Magazine,  The  Delineator 
and  Adventure,  opened  up  for  him  the  way  to  a  permanent  income. 

The  same  plan  can  mean  $10.00  to  $100.00  a  month  extra  to  you.  You  don’t 
invest  a  cent.  We  supply  everything — free.  Write  for  particulars— at  once. 


I  redress,  compensation,  revenge.  And  no 
human  heart  can  fail  to  understand.  I 
myself  have  been  in  that  ravaged  country. 

I  know  something  of  what  it  means— 
a  heart  bursting  with  desire  to  pay  back. 

No  man  or  woman  who  has  seen  even  a 
little  of  it  can  deny  a  passionate  impulse  to 
let  all  peace,  adjustment,  reconstruction 
;  wait  on  punishment,  swift  and  terrible. 

•And  this  man  who  is  sailing  to  France— 
they  are  going  to  take  him  “out  there,” 
too.  And  he  will  feel  those  things.  And 
he  has  got  to  find  his  own  way  throu^— 
for  himself,  for  us  common  people  who  have 
only  seen  it,  for  those  “little  people”  who 
have  lived  it — the  way  through  to  the 
Great  Thing  which  he  has  seen:  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  Congress  of  the 
World,  the  Parliament  of  Man,  that  will 
stand  as  the  world’s  barrier  against  another 
day  of  horror. 

A  great  adventurer,  truly,  this  Wilson,  em¬ 
barked  on  his  own,  .America’s,  the  world’s 
highest  Adventure  with — the  Impossible. 

WELL,  he  came.  .And  the  plain  people 
of  France  found  voice.  An  English 
:  paper  lying  on  my  table  this  minute  de- 
I  dares  that  there  was  never  anything  like  it 
in  the  history'  of  the  w’orld.  The  English 
paper  is  right.  It  was  not  alone  the 
crowds;  dense,  tense  crowds  packed  fifty 
deep.  It  was  not  alone  the  cheers,  the 
tears.  It  was  something  bigger,  over- 
poweringly  bigger — the  same  great  some¬ 
thing  that  we  felt  in  Metz  and  Strasbourg 
and  Mulhouse. 

The  President  himself  felt  it.  He  him¬ 
self  partially  defined  it  when  he  said,  later: 
“I  understood  it  because  as  I  looked  into 
the  eyes  of  the  crow’d  I  saw  just  the  feeling 
that  I  had  for  them.  It  moved  me  very 
much  because  it  meant  more  than  mere 
generous  cordiality.  It  meant  there  was  a 
thoughtful  background  to  the  thing.  To 
come  into  that  sort  of  feeling  in  this  won¬ 
derfully  beautiful  city  made  a  combina- 
j  tion  of  emotions  that  one  would  not  have 
'  more  than  once  in  a  lifetime.” 

Nor  was  the  President  the  only  one  who 
saw  something  in  the  eyes  of  the  crowds 
that  day.  There  were  men  in  newspaper 
offices;  men  in  hotel  corridors;  men  in 
offices  of  bureaus,  commissions,  commit¬ 
tees;  yes,  men  in  the  government  offices. 

We  who  had  been  here  right  along,  we 
reporters  who  had  worked  as  hard  as  we 
could,  who  had  watched  as  closely  as  we 
could  in  as  many  places  as  we  could ;  some 
of  us  who,  like  myself,  had  come  all  the 
way  from  our  first  outspoken  belief  that 
the  President’s  trip  was  a  pitiful  blunder  to 
a  conviction  that  his  coming  brought  the 
one  big  chance  for  a  real  peace — we  re¬ 
porters  saw  plans,  laid  with  sinister  cun¬ 
ning  scattered  like  jackstraws.  We  heard 
a  new  note  coming  from  the  presses,  and 
from  those  offices  and  other  places.  We 
learned  of  influences  aligning  themselves 
with  this  Wilson,  in  astonishing  places  and 
in  tremendous  force.  .And  how  little  we 
know,  yet!  But  this  is  sure: 

Those  wise  ones,  those  experts  who  have 
been  telling  us  that  the  plain  people  do 
not  count  in  peace  negotiations  were 
WTong.  The  plain  people  are  going  to 
count  at  Versailles. 

How  much?  Enough?  The  answer  is 
far  ahead.  Between  to-day  and  the  an¬ 
swer  there  are  to  be  bitter,  splendid, 
1  terrific  days. 
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(Continued  from  page  07) 

small.  Tam  clrcpf^d  the  machine  lower 
still.  He  was  not  fifty  feet  above  the  last 
visible  portion  of  the  U-boat  when  the ; 
bomb  dropix'd  true.  i 

The  roar  of  the  explosion  sounded  even  ; 
above  the  noise  of  the  engine.  The  jair- 
plane  was  flung  up  into  the  air  like  a  piece 
of  paper.  Tam  made  a  desperate  effort 
to  right  her,  but  the  wings  were  under  i 
water  before  he  could  pancake. 

His  first  thought  was  of  the  submarine. 
Her  bow  had  risen  out  of  the  water,  so 
that  it  stood  on  end.  The  sea  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  yellow  oily  film. 

“On  behalf  of  Henry  Burton,”  said  Tam, 
as  he  watched  the  hull  drop  out  of  sight. 

His  own  position  wa':  a  perilous  one. 
The  sea,  however,  was  calm,  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  floated,  though  her  engines  were  now 
under  water. 

“Can  ye  swim  fifty  miles?”  asked  Tam. 
fifty-mile  swim  is  one  of  my  hob¬ 
bies.”  said  Billy. 

He  took  from  his  pocket  a  large  stick  of 
candy,  broke  it  exactly  in  half,  and  handed 
Tam  his  portion. 

Tam  took  it  in  silence.  “  ’Tis  a  horrible 
thought,”  he  said. 

“What’s  a  horrible  thought?”  asked  the 
other. 

“That  two  flyin’  men,  or  one  and  a  half 
flyin’  men,”  he  corrected,  “should  be 
drowned  eatin’  toffee.” 

“Would  you  rather  be  drowned  smoking  i 
a  cigar?  Because  I’ve  got  two.” 

“A'll  reserve  that  for  the  last  agony,” 
said  Tam,,  and  tested  it  conventionally. 
“I  could  have  wished  that  it  were  a  Havana  j 
or  an  El  Dorado,  or  one  of  the  expensive  | 
brands  that  the  lower-class  millionaires 
smoke.” 

Presently  Billy  asked  again:  “How  far 
do  you  think  we  are  from  land,  Tam? 
Quit  fooling.” 

“.\  verra  long  way,  \  think,”  said  Tam 
seriously;  “that  U-boat  wouldn’t  have  been 
close  in.” 

“It's  very  foggy,”  suggested  Billy. 

Tam  nodded.  “There’s  that  chance,” 
he  said. 

It  was  after  sunset  when  rescue  came. 
Out  of  the  thin  mist  grew  a  big  black  ship, 
steaming  slowly.  Tam  took  his  signal  pistol 
from  his  pocket,  fitted  a  cartridge  and  shot 
a  Verey  light  into  the  air.  They  were  near 
enough  to  see  thousands  of  figures  crowd¬ 
ing  the  deck. 

“It’s  a  transport,”  cried  Billy;  “she’s 
stopping.” 

“Oh,  aye,”  said  Tam. 

He  had  nearly  reached  the  end  of  his 
cigar,  but  what  was  more  important,  the 
airplane  was  exhausting  her  last  units  of 
buoyancy.  They  saw  the  boat  lowered 
away  and  the  cream  of  foam  as  her  engines 
went  astern. 

“Gee,  Tam,  it’s  been  a  great  day,”  said 
Billy;  “bombing  von  Tirpitz  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  his  old  murder  l>oat  in  the  after¬ 
noon — and  by  jiminy!”  he  stood  up  at 
some  risk  and  his  fresh  young  voice  rose  in 
one  joyous  yell,  transport,  Tam;  and 
look  at  the  flag!  It’s  Old  Glory.  Tam! 
It’s  the  greatest  flag  in  the  world,  boy! 
Whoop!  Do  you  see  the  flag,  Tam?  The 
flag  that  stands  for  God’s  own  country’!” 

“Mon,  ye’re  light-headed,”  said  Tam, 
“that’s  the  American  flag!” 
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COLORS  OLD  a  NEW  STRAW  HATS 


Gratefully  said  by  millions  of  women  last  year  and  to  be  said 
by  millions  more  during  1919. 

Make  up  your  mind  to  save  the  price  of  a  new  hat  and  still  have  one  that 
will  look  as  good  as  new — so  fine  that  even  your  intimate  friends  won’t 
know  it'isn’t  new.  Colorite  is  the  magic  liquid  that  comes  in  a  bottle 
with  a  brush  for  applying.  Water-proof  and  durable,  dries  in  thirty 
minutes,  and  can  be  applied  by  anyone.  Don’t  be  fooled  by  imitations, 
insist  upon  Colorite.  Buy  by  the  name.  Directions  on  each  box  for 
mixing  to  obtain  most  any  shade. 

Can  alto  be  used  for  colorina  Satin.  Silk  and  Canvas  Slippers,  Basketry,  Leather  Hand  Bacs  and  Betts. 

Sold  by  Druy  and  Department  Stores  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Catnada.  Buy  by  the  Name  COLORITE  from  your  dealer. 

Sent  postpaid  for  30c  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  Be  sure  to  name  color  you  want. 

16  Color*  to  Sait  Yoar  Tattot; 

Jet  Black  Nary  Blue  Cerise  Larender 

Dull  Black  Cadet  Blue  Burnt  Straw  Old  Rose 

Cardinad  Red  Victory  Blue  Brown  Gray 

Yellow  Satge  Green  Violet  Natural 
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GUNN  Sectional  Bookcases 

are  described  in  our  handsome  Style  Book,  mailed  free. 
Made  in  oak  and  mahogany  in  Colonial,  Mission, 
Queen  Anne,  Clawfoot  and  Standard  Styles  at  very 
attractive  prices  and  in  widths  to  lit  various  spaces. 
They  have  features  that  others  do  not  have. 

Other  Uses  Than  for  Books 

Instead  of  thinking  of  them  as  only  cabinets  for  books,  think  of 
them  also  as  units  of  convenient  arrangements  of  one  to  four 
drawers  (always  needed),  roomy  storage  compartments,  record 
cabinets,  writing  desks  with  pigeon  holes,  &c.,&c.  You  will  be 
surprised  to  know  of  the  various  uses  that  can  be  made  of 
“Gunn”  sections. 

THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  CO.  18U  Broudwuy,  Grand  Rapidt,  Mkh. 
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^  Crooked  Spines 
Made ‘Straight 


Thousands  of 
Remarkable  Cases 

An  old  lady,  72  years  of 
age,  who  suffered  for  many 
>  a  years  and  was  absolutely 

|ti ,  aSIf  I  helpless,  found  relief.  A  man 
■  who  was  helpless,  unable  to 
4  W  rise  from  his  chair,  was  rid- 

,  W  ing  horseback  and  playing 

tennis  within  a  year.  A  little 
^  child,  paralyzed,  was  playing 

*trr-  about  the  house  after  wearing 

^  Philo  Burt  Appliance  3 
weeks.  We  have  successfully 
treated  more  than  JO  .000  cases  the  past  17  years. 


We  will  prove  its  value  in 
your  own  case.  There  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  ac¬ 
cept  our  offer.  The  photographs 
show  how  light,  cool,  elastic  ^ 

and  easily  adjusted  the 
Philo  Burt  Appliance  is— 
how  different  from  the 
old  torturous  plaster.  a 

leather  or  steel  jackets. 

Every  sufferer  with  a 

weakened  or  deformed  9 

spine  owes  it  to  himself  3 

to  investigate  thoroughly. 

Price  within  reach  of  all. 

Send  For  Our  Free  Book 
If  you  will  describe  the  ease 
it  will  aid  us  in  giving  you 
definite  information  at  once. 

PHILO  BURT  MFC.  CO. 

lOaUOdd  Fellows  Temple,  Jamcetown,  N.Y. 
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“I’m  the  hayjpiest  of  ste- 
nographera,  for  by  tak¬ 
ing  the 


FOR  BETTER 


CITIZENSHIP 


NEW  WAY  IN 
SHORTHAND  AND 
TYPEWRITING  ^ 
COURSE 


I  succeeded  where  others 
failed.  It  has  enabled  me 
to  earn  a  larger  salary 
than  I  ever  did  before.” 


and  TYPEWRITING 

coorae  f<w  thoiie  aoekinv  the 
quioke»t.  Burest  w»y  to  buccms.  Don’t  wmatc  nMmths  weari¬ 
some  atu<l]m.nd money  on  older  methods— learn  theNKw  WAY. 

The  New  Way’s  Reputation 

During  the  past  Mvanteen  years,  we  have  graduated  thou- 
aand»  of  studt^ti^  who  now  command  splendid  aalaries.  We 
fiuarmntee,  that  if  at  the  cufnpleti«»n  of  the  Courae.  a  xtudeot 
IS  diaiiatistMMl.  be  will  ect  a  full  refund. 


1  A  LESSONS  IN  'I  A  IN  SH( 
lU  TYPEWRITING  LV  HA^ 

Omiy  a  Small  Tuition  Fee*  Payable  a  Little  at  a 


BIG  FREE  OFFER 

Eve^  one  enrolling  is  ^ven.  free  of  charge,  ten  books  on 
Bfittineas  Traininw  —  fthoa.  secretarial  duties,  billinic.  etc. 
Write  now  ftR*  booklet  ^scribins  our  NEW  WAY  &»urse. 

7>//T\jLX^OSgS  ^OMOOIy 

RtW  WAY  IN  SHORTHAMn  A*4Ti  TYPY-WRITING 

1483  COLLEGE  HILL  -  •  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 


Genu.-men  Please  send  Free  NEW  WAY  in  Sh«>rthat>d 
and  Typewriiinr  Book  to 


The  High-School  Volunteers  of  the  United  States  is  a  national  organization  of  boys 
and  girls  in  high  schools  and  other  institutions,  and  in  communities,  aiming  to  pro¬ 
mote  better  citizenship  by  a  uniform  national  plan  of  specific  training,  competitions, 
games,  and  in  other  ways. 

A  High-School- Volunteer  Corps  may  be  organized  by  any  group  of  boys  or  girls  of 
fourteen  to  eighteen,  in  any  school,  institution  or  commimity  where  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  and  an  instructor  or  leader  can  be  obtained.  The  equipment  needed,  the  method 
of  organizing  the  corps,  its  regulations,  and  plan  of  military  activities  for  the  first  year 
are  given  in  detail  in  the  Official  Handbook  and  Cadet  Manual  of  the  H.  S.  V.  U.  S.,  by 
Majors  E.  Z.  Steever  and  J.  L.  Frink,  published  as  a  regular  text-book  by  the  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company  of  Philadelphia.  The  Constitution  of  the  H.  S.  V.  U.  S.,  membership 
applications,  and  additional  instructions  may  be  obtained  from  Headquarters  grads. 
Literature  covering  the  community  and  civic  activities  of  the  corps  is  in  preparation. 

Individual  members  of  independent  corps  may  be  enrolled  as  unattached  members 
of  the  H.  S.  V.  U.  S.  Application  for  unattached  members  may  be  obtained  from  Head¬ 
quarters.  Entire  independent  corps  may  become  regularly  associated  with  the  H.  S. 
V.  U.  S.  when  sixty  per  cent,  of  their  members  join  the  H.  S.  V.  U.  S. 

Headquarters  furnishes  each  individual  member,  regular  and  unattached,  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  membership  and  button  insignia,  and  each  associated  corps  is  given  a  regimental 
designation. 

For  full  information,  write  Headquarters,  High-School  Volunteers  of  the  United 
States,  Butterick  Building,  New  York  City. 
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ome 


Dy  Amelia  O.  Js^eynolds 

Cliainnaii  of  the  Weatchester  County  Home- 
Service  Section  of  the  American 
National  Red  Croaa. 


lEY  considered  Severance  a 
man  of  extraordinary  promise 
He  not 


iin  the  medical  school. 

only  used  his  imagination,  but 
he  was  always  ready  to  see  a- 
thing  through.  He  had  no 
fear  of  death  for  himself  or  any  one  else; 
and  later,  as  he  did  his  hospital  work,  he 
took  long  chances  with  what  he  did  with  his  ! 
knife  in  order  to  make  another’s  life  move 
smoothly.  And  in  addition  to  his  aptitude 
and  his  skill,  he  had  character  and  charm. 

He  was  made  surgeon  of  one  of  those 
wonderful  hospitals  not  very  far  from  the 
firing-line  that  sprouted  like  mushrooms 
in  the  later  years  of  war,  VVe  are  told  it 
was  plainly  marked  with  a  Re<l  Cross,  and  1 
that  it  could  not  be  mistaken  for  anything  ! 
but  what  it  was,  a  refuge  for  desperately 
wounded  men.  The  night  that  it  was 
bombed.  Severance  was  working  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  with  which  he  had  started 
his  day’s  work  twelve  hours  before. 

They  thought  that  he  would  not  live. 
A  nurse  had  been  killed  at  his  side,  and  an 
orderly  near  by.  But  he  did  not  get  the 
worst  of  it,  as  it  seemed,  for  he  lived. 
They  patched  him  up  to  make  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  perfectly  good  man,  but  the  sight 
of  his  eyes  was  gone. 

I  can  see  him  now,  as  he  lay  there  in 
Base  Hospital  No.  — ,  and  I  think  I  can 
see  his  very  soul.  I  know  there  was  a 
time,  for  he  told  me  so,  when  he  waited  for 
a  decent  opportunity  to  get  himself  ouV  of 
life.  The  black  moment  passed,  however, 
and  he  was  sent  home  with  an  honorable 
discharge,  and  a  medal  or  two. 

.\ll  his  life  he  had  longed  to  be  a  sur¬ 
geon;  all  his  life  he  had  worketl  to  that  end. 
During  four  years  at  St.  Paul’s,  eight  years 
at  Harvard  and  at  the  medical  school,  and 
through  three  long  years  in  a  hospital,  he 
had  fitted  himself  for  nothing  else. 

He  is  now  lecturing  to  the  students  in  a 
lesser  metlical  school  than  his  own.  He 
was  a  great  surgeon,  but  he  will  never  be  a 
great  teacher. 

I  don’t  know  whether  he  ever  marched 
while  on  duty — but  he  is  marching  now! 

ABBOTT  was  one  of  the  boys  who  passed 
from  private  school  to  private  school. 
He  hated  his  lessons,  and  frankly  refused  to 
do  them.  He  was  restless,  high-spirited, 
and  forever  in  difficulties  other  than  those 
which  come  from  being  unable  to  con¬ 
strue  a  Latin  sentence.  It  was  only  his 
determination  some  time  to  play  tackle  on 
the  Yale  team  that  got  him  through  his 
examinations.  Examinations  are  the  gate 
to  desirable  football  fields. 

When  we  went  into  the  war  he  was  a  tall 
fine-looking  fellow  of  sixteen.  His  father 
and  mother  were  wise,  and  when  he  turned 
up  in  the  middle  of  a  term  and  said  very 


IN  “500” — no  trump — do  you  and  your  friends  agree  as  to 
when  the  joker  may  be  played  ?  There  is  no  controversy 
about  this  or  any  other  point  in  any  one  of  three  hundred 
card  games  if  you  have  our  new  revised  book  of  official  rules 
at  hand.  And  there  are  no  arguments  or  disappointments  over 
misdeajs  and  the  like  if  you  use 


PLAYING 

CARDS 


They  have  the  quality  and  finish  that  prevent  the  cards  from  sticking 
together.  And  yet  they  do  not  glide  off  the  table  onto  the  floor.  They  stand 
hard  usage  without  cracking  or  breaking.  They  are  satisfactory  to  everybody 
who  comes  to  your  house  because  everybody  uses  them  for  general  play. 

Ivory  or  .Mr-cushion  Finish.  Club  Indexes.  Unusually  low 
w  price  for  such  high  quality. 

m  Congress  Cards — The  de  luxe  brand  for  social  play. 

%  Art  backs  of  famous  paintings  in  full  color.  Gold  Edges. 
^  Air-cushion  Finish. 

^’^HIS  is  the  latest  edition  of  the  Book,  “Official 
%  X  Rules  of  Card  Games’’,  you  should  send  for  at 
%  once.  Then  you  will  have  it  when  you  need  it. 
^  Over  250  pages.  Substantially  bound.  New  re- 
vised  edition  just  printed.  Enclose  20c  in 
\\  stamps.  Address  The  U.  S.  Playing  Card  Co., 
Dept.  B,  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A.,  or  Windsor,  Can. 


'  be  worth 
to  you. 


To  Arthur  T.  White  of  Massachusetts,  an  an¬ 
swer  to  an  ad  like  this  has  meant  an  independent 
income.  Without  experience  and  without  capital 
he  built  up  a  good  paying  business. 

An  increased  demand  for  Everybody's  Magazine 
and  The  Delineator  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  add 
to  our  staff  of  local  representatives.  We  need  more 
men  like  White  to  forward  to  us  the  new  and  renewal 
subscriptions  for  these  well-known  publications. 


Clip  and  return  it  at  once 

1(  you  have  ten  hours  a  day  or  only  one  hour  a 
work,  we  need  you.  VVe  furnish  cverythine  and 
help  you  to  build  up  a  successful!  business.  Sixn 
and  mail  nowl 
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Only  a  finu  years  ago  Arthur 
T.  White  of  Massachusetts  nvas 
looking  for  a  job.  To-day  his 
subscription  ’work  pays  him 
$5,000  a  year. 
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simply  that  he  had  to  get  into  it  all,  they  ] 
didn’t  even  tr>’  to  hold  him.  There  seemed 
no  special  place  for  him  in  our  army,  but 
they  took  liim  gladly  in  the  Royal  Flying 
Corps;  he  had  no  nerves,  and  a  splendid 
body.  In  what  seemed  like  an  incredibly 
short  time  to  his  mother,  he  had  passed 
through  his  training  and  stopped  for  a 
night  with  her  on  his  way  to  France.  I  am 
sure  she  never  expected  to  see  him  again. 
He  was  the  stuff  of  which  heroes  are  made 
in  war,  and  anything  less  gallant  than  a  gal¬ 
lant  death  in  the  air  seemed  incredible  to 
her,  but  she  sent  him  away  with  a  gay 
“Good  Luck,”  and  whatever  he  may  have 
been  feeling,  he  left  her  as  gaily. 

I  don’t  know  what  it  was  he  did,  but 
something,  that  got  him  one  of  the  coveted 
British  medals.  They  are  hard  to  get, 
and  have  to  be  really  earned,  but  he  earned 
it.  I’m  told,  superbly.  In  the  process  of 
this  earning  he  was  pretty  thoroughly 
smashed  up,  and  a  little  later,  in  the  field- 
hospital  where  he  was  sent,  he  was  gassed 
before  he  could  be  protected  or  got  out. 
Of  course  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
send  him  home .  One  leg  was  shorter  than 
the  other  and  he  would  never  be  able  to  lie 
down  again.  The  gas  which  mercifully 
kills  so  many  of  its  vict  ims  had  ordy  made 
his  breathing  difticult  in  any  position  but  an 


More  Practical  Accountants  are  need¬ 
ed  to  fill  the  big-paying  TOsitions 
that  are  waiting  for  them.  Big  firms 
need  many  more.  Now  is  the  time  to  get 
in— before  the  field  is  crowded. 

fhe  Cyclopedia  of 

Practical  Accounfina 

will  fit  you  to  hold  one  of  these  important 
positions  with  big  pay.  It  is  the  standard 
authority  everywhere  in  the  ofiices  of  ex¬ 
pert  bookkeepe’^  and  accountants.  Four 
big  volumes  and  1600  pages,  with  hundreds 
of  valuable  forms,  diagrams,  etc.,  make 
difficult  problems  as  simple  as  A-B-C.  It 
teaches  everything  from  the  ground  up- 
spare  time  only  needed. 

niEifnijiL  /  V 

Send  the  coupon  below 
and  erct  these  books  for 
7  days*  free  trial.  Don’t 
solid  any  money.  We 
will  send  them  without 
any  payment  m  advance 
and  jroo  woo'tow*  IM  a  cent 
'  emintdaya. 

St  books,  pay 
il  price  rfven 
at  the  rata 
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“I  Now  Hear  Clearly”! 
You,  Too,  Can  Hearl! 

Inasmuch  as  S25.000  users  of  the  **AC0UST1C0N** 
have  had  the  aame  results  from  it  as  Mr.  Garr^ 
Brown,  whose  photo  appears  above,  we  feel  perfectly 
safe  in  uiving  every  person  who  is  hard  of  hearing 
without  a  penny  of  expense  and  entirely  at  our  risk, 
to  accept  the  new 

1919  Acousticon  IPiCToaiyn 

For  10  Days*  FREE  TRIAL 

No  Deposit — No  Expense 

Since  the  perfecting  of  oor  new  191f  **  Aeoostieoa’* 
it  is  smaller,  better  and  jaaf  as  strong  as  ever.  All  yon 
need  do  is  to  write  saying  that  you  are  hard  of  hearing 
and  will  try  the  **  Acousticon/*  The  trial  will  not 
cost  you  one  eent,  for  we  even  pay  delivery  ebarget. 
WARNING!  There!,  no  good  reason  why  every- 
one  should  not  make  as  liberv 
n  trial  offer  as  we  do.  so  do  not  send  money  for  any 
instrument  for  the  deaf  until  you  have  tried  it. 

The  ** Acousticon"  has  improvements  and  patented 
features  which  cannot  be  duplicated,  so  no  matter 
what  you  have  tried  in  the  past,  send  for  your  free 
trial  of  the  "Acousticon"  today  and  convince  yoor* 
self— you  alone  to  decide.  Address 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO.,  1325  Caadler  BMg  .N.  T. 

I  Canadian  Addrew,  S21  New  BiHu  Bnilding.  Montreal 

i  OJfIces  tn  priHcipint  citus  ct'tryTvhtrt 


ILNUIICJLN  TKNRICAL  SOCIITy 

Dwpt,  B.I033,  ChkaRDr  Me 

Plea— —od  me  a  aat  of  die  booka  —  checked  below,  by  expre— 
collect.  1  will  send  them  back  io  one  week  or  oaod  you  $2. 00  aakd 
$2.00  each  mootb  until  1  have  paid  the  adveitiacd  price. 

Thia  is  a  list  of  the  mooev-makina  booka  pnblMi  >d  by  uo, 
including  the  a<  t  deacribed  above.  Pot  a  aback  amrk  la 
fraat  of  tba  beaks  yen  waatfar  aa— a  Saya*  fr—  trtaL 

. Law  and  Practice.  IS  volumes  ... . $39.80 

. ApplkHl  Electriei^,  7  volumes .  19.80 

. Auto  Engineering,  5  volumes . 17.80 

. Civil  Engineering,  9  volumes . 29.80 


.Practic^  Accounting,  4  volumes . 

.Carpentry  and  Contracting,  6  volumes. 


.Telephony  and  Telegra^y,  4  volumes.. 
.Cyclopedia  of  Drawing,  4  volumes.. . 
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The  Inhalation  Treat¬ 
ment  for  Whooping- 
Cough,  Spasmodic 
Croup,  Cold*,  Ca¬ 
tarrh,  Asthma,  Bron¬ 
chitis,  Coughs. 

Simple,  Sdfe  and  effective,  avoiding  internal  drugs. 

N’aporizeU  Cresolene  relieves  the  paroxysms  of  U  hooping- 
Cough  and  Spasnioilit.  Croup  at  once ;  it  nips  the  common  cold 
lefore  it  has  a  chance  of  tieveloping  into  something  worse,  and 
experience  shows  that  a  uftiiteted  cold  is  a  da’i^crous  cold. 

Mrs.  Ballifigton  ik»oth  says:  **No  family,  whara  thara 
ara  young  cMIdran,  ahould  ba  without  tMa  lamp.** 

The  air  carrying  the  antiseptic  vapor,  inhaled  with  e^ery 
l>reath.  makes  lire.ithing  easy  and  relieves  the  congestioa, 
assuring  restful  nights. 

It  is  ciHetl  a  Avw  hy  Asthma  sufferers. 

For  the  ItronchUl  complic.-ttions  of  Scarlet  Fever  and  Men* 
des.  anti  as  an  aid  In  the  treatment  of  Diphtheria,  Cresolene 
is  vatuaiile  on  account  of  its  powerful  germicidal  qualities. 

It  is  a  protaction  to  ttioao  oxpoaod. 

Cresolene' s  liest  recommendation  is  its  39  years  of  success* 
ful  use. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  Send  for  descriptive  booklet. 
Try  Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat  Tsbiets  for  the  irritated  throat, 
exposed  of  slippery  elm  bark,  licorice,  sugar  and  CreM>lcM. 
Iney  can  t  harm  yoo.  Of  your  druggist  or  from  us.  lOe  in  stamps. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO..  62  Cartba*  Si.  New  Ysri 

or  L— mlng-Miles  Building.  Montreal.  Canada 
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These 
Club 
Feet 
Made 
Straight 
in  Four 
Months 


but  I  thought,  sir — ”  and  he  flushed  ver>' 
red — “that  perhaps  I  was  good  enough  to 
drive  things.  I  will  take  a  load  of  domi¬ 
noes  through  any  shell-hole  in  Europe;  and 
if  they  should  get  us,  the  loss  wouldn’t  be 
great.” 

The  boy  who  conquered  the  air,  now 
drives  a  supply  truck.  If  his  heart  should 
give  out  at  a  crucial  moment  the  loss,  he 
says,  will  he  small.  His  truck  carries  per¬ 
haps  a  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  stuff. 

\\’e  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
“spirit  of  America,”  and  we  have  meant 
the  outgoing  spirit.  But  now,  think  of 
the  spirit  that  comes  marching  home  from 
France!  If  I  close  my  eyes  I  can  see  them 
in  a  great  civilian  regiment.  Among  the 
foremost,  the  great  surgeon  who  can  not 
operate.  Somewhere  in  line,  the  boy  who 
will  never  make  his  touch-down  in  the  Yale 
bowl.  You  want  to  know  the  “spirit  of 
America?”  Look  out  of  the  window  of  any 
Home- Service  Section. 

There  was  an  old  fellow  in  the  Bible 
who,  when  he  was  low  in  his  mind,  opened 
his  windows  and  looked  out  toward  Jeru¬ 
salem.  I  open  my  eyes  toward  France. 


Annabell  Williams  was  born  with  Club 
Feet.  After  other  treatment  had  failed, 
her  mother  brought  her  to  the  McLain 
Saniurium,  January  17,  1916,  at  11  yearsof 
age.  Four  months  later  thev  return^  home 
— happy.  Read  the  mothers  letter. 

**/  t—k  AnnahtU  h»nu,  tn  htdf  1916,  xoHh 
tw  straight  and  uuful  ft$t,  Jsdaj  iht  rum  and 
plays  as  any  child,  Ift  can't  say  mmtgh  f*r  th* 
McLain  Sanitarium  and  tsfill  gladly  answer  all 
letters  infuiry,  ** 

Mrs,  Mergan  tf^illiams,  Highee,  M%. 
This  deformity  was  corrected  without  plaster 
paris  or  general  anaesthesia. 

FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

This  private  inititutioa  ti  devoted  to  the 
treatment  _  of  children  and  young  adulti 
afflicted  with  Qub  Feet,  Infantile  Paral^it, 
Spinal  Dueaset  and  Curvature,  Hip  Dis¬ 
ease,  Wrjr  Neck,  etc.  Our  valuable  book, 
"Deformities  and  Paralysis,”  with  Book  of 
References,  free. 

The  McLain  Orthopedic  Saniterium 
868  Aubert  Ave.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BECOME  A  NURSE 


Our  Graduates  Earn 
$  1 S  to  928  a  Week 

iTF  YOU  cannot  spend  three  years 
a  in  hospital  or  are  past  hospital 
age  limit,  send  n.ime  and  addr« 
on  postcard  lor  yearbook  explain* 
ing  the  C.  S.  K.  Home-Praetiee 
Method  of  studying  trained  nuraing* 
SUte  age. 

The  Ckaataasia  Schsel  *(  Nnsia* 
281  Maia  St.  Jaaestewa.  N.  T. 


P  A  TITMTC  Write  for  Free  I llustrah'd  Guide 
*^**-A^*^*  Book  "How  To  OBTAIN.  A 
P.ATENT."  S<‘nd  model  or  sketch  and  description 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature.  Highest 
References.  Promt>t  Attention.  Reasonable  Terms. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  A  CO.,  752  Niath,  WasUastM.  D.  C. 
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IF  EVER  A  SORROW  TAKES  YE 


stranger  beside  him  with  his  loosened 
tongue  was  scrapi^  at  his  sorrow  as  a 
knife  scrapes  a  malignant  wound. 

“An’  why  should  I  stop?”  the  sailor  was 
eying  him  accusingly.  “If  it  eases  my 
heart  a  bit  to  talk,  why  shouldn’t  ye 
listen?  Doesn’t  the  raisin’  o’  that  statue 
give  a  man  leave  to  loosen  his  tongue? 
Happenin’s  stay  best  buried  that  have  no 
monuments  raised  to  them.”  He  thrust 
his  face  close  to  his  companion’s  and 
studied  him  narrowly.  “Ye’re  a  poor  cut 
of  a  man  to  be  scroochin’  afeared  of  an¬ 
other  man’s  sorrow.  What  would  ye  do 
with  one  of  your  ovsm,  now?  Thrash  it — 
or  let  it  gnaw  the  soul  out  o’  ye?” 

The  man  had  no  answer,  and  the  two  sat 
on,  silence  between  them,  each  gazing  into 
the  encompassing  dusk  and  finding  there 
the  shadows  of  their  thoughts.  .At  last 
the  sailor  spoke  again,  almost  as  if  he  was 
alone  and  spoke  for  his  own  comfort  and 
satisfaction. 

“We  shipped  in  May.  I  bought  her 
second-class  passage,  dear  as  it  was.  so  she 
could  travel  easy;  an’  when  I  was  off  duty 
I’d  hunt  her  out  on  the  deck  an’  find  her 
sewin’,  her  face  toward  Ireland.  We  were 
often  talkin’  together  o’  God’s  goodness  to 
us— an’  how  full  the  world  was  o’  happi¬ 
ness  an’  lovin’  folks.  Talkin’  like  that, 
an’  hell  not  a  day’s  length  from  us!  I 
mind  once  she  said:  ‘Jamie.  I  was  thinkin’ 
’twould  be  terrible  to  die  an’  leave  ye  lone- 
tome,  an’  then  I  remembered  ye’d  not  be 
alone.  ’Tisn’t  as  if  it  was  fever  or  the 
likes  o’  that,  that  took  me  an’  left  nothin’. 
There’ll  be  the  wee  one — a  bit  of  my  very 
own  self  to  comfort  ye.  So  if  I’m  taken, 
ye’ll  not  be  grievin’.’ 

“  ‘Whist,  darl  n’,’  I  says,  ‘sure  what  put 
the  talk  o’  death  in  your  bonnie  head? 
Ye’ll  live  to  rear  a  parcel  o’  childher.’ 

“  ‘Aye,’  she  laughs,  ‘I’m  knowin’  it. 
But  I  like  to  be  thinkin’  all  the  same  that 
whatever  happens  ye’ll  not  be  alone.’ 

“God!  Them  were  her  words!” 

The  sailor’s  lips  went  whiter  than  his 
face  and  the  muscles  underneath  worked 
convulsively.  The  man  on  the  bench  be¬ 
side  him  sat  as  rigid  as  if  he  had  been 
hypnotized.  She  had  said  the  same  thing 
in  almost  the  same  words.  Did  all  women 
feel  that  way?  He  wondered  dully  and 
peered  closet  through  the  dusk  at  the 
speaker. 

“T  WAS  there  on  the  aft  deck  with  her 
when  hell  struck.  I  knew  at  the  once 
what  it  meant;  but  .there  was  only  puzzle¬ 
ment  in  her  face  an’  afore  I  could  pick  out 
the  right  words  to  tell  her  carefullike,  we 
filled  over  like  a  cargo  o’  rocks — an’ 
were  gone.  Afthenvard  I  sw’am  round  an’ 
round,  holdin’  to  one  bit  o’  wreckage  an’ 
another.  I  held  up  one  poor  creathure  till 
the  boats  came — an’  another  I  put  on  a 
raft — but  my  own  lass - ” 

He  stopp^  and  shook  a  fist  across  the 
hedge  of  japonica  bushes.  ‘  What  can 
that  white  stone  angel  do  for  her  an’  me? 


— —  {Continued  from  page  - 

Mother  o’  God!  If  it  could  bring  her  back 
to  die  in  childbirth,  warm,  in  a  dthry  bed, 
wi’  me  beside  her  a-holdin’  her  hand  an’ 
prayin’  her  over  the  bordther;  if  it  could  be 
bringin’  me  a  last  smile  o’  those  dear  lips 
an’  the  memory  o’  me  layin’  her  quiet  to 
rest  undther  a  bit  of  her  own  sod  an’  me 
spreadin’  the  green  quilt  over  her — then — 
then  afore  God,  I  could  be  wearin’  my 
knee  to  the  bone  a-prayin’  to  it  same  as  if 
it  was  the  Blessed  \’irgin!” 

“Did  you  curse  God — and  the  \'irgin?” 
The  man  on  the  bench  saw  no  blasphemy 
in  the  question,  he  was  merely  curious  to 
know  how  this  other  man  had  felt. 

The  sailor’s  answer  was  accompanied 
with  a  pitying  shake  of  the  head. 
“Cursin’  would  do  naught.  And  do  ye  think, 
now,  they  could  be  helpin’  all  the  devilment 
that  creeps  into  human  minds — an’  the 
hells  men  turn  loo^  in  the  world?  Who 
knows — maybe  God  an’  the  \'irgin  were  as 
helpless  to  save  her  as  myself,  swim- 
min’  there  in  the  wreckage  lookin’  for 
her.” 

His  head  dropped  wearily,  his  shoulders 
sagged,  even  his  tongue  lagged  as  if  with 
the  unburdening  of  his  mind  he  was  spent 
with  the  effort.  “  ’Tis  all  beyond  a  plain 
man’s  reasonin’ — why  such  things  hap¬ 
pen.  ’Tis  enough  for  me — the  pain  an’ 
the  loneliness  an’  the  leamin’  to  do  with¬ 
out  her.  There  be’s  times  when  it’s  most 
too  much  for  me  an’  I  can  feel  it  suckin’ 
me  undther;  an’  then  I  mind  how  it  must 
be  grievin’  her  somewhere — not  to  be 
havin’  her  wish  and  leavin’  the  wee  one 
behind  for  comfort.  So  I  strikes  out  again 
like  a  man — an’  keeps  goin’.  But,  God!  I 
get  to  thinkin’  often  what  it  would  ha’ 
been  like  to  ha’  had  that — a  girl  maybe — 
wi’  her  mother’s  looks — bearin’  her  moth¬ 
er’s  name.” 

He  rose,  flung  his  arms  above  his  head, 
then  let  them  drop  limply  to  his  side.  It 
might  have  been  a  gesture  of  impotent 
defiance — or  one  of  helpless  submission. 
It  told  the  man  on  the  bench  better  than 
words  the  depth  of  the  other’s  misery,  and 
he  wondered  just  what  it  had  done  for  him. 

“What  do  you  do — what  have  you  done 
about  living?”  he  asked  tensely. 

The  sailor  turned  and  crouched  close  to 
him.  the  better  to  see  his  face,  and  he 
barked  out  another  hoarse  laugh.  “Do? 
Meanin’  what  happens  the  twenty-four 
hours — or.  betther,  the  eighteen  I’m  not 
sleepin’  an’  forgettin’?”  He  waited,  not 
for  the  other’s  nod,  but  to  put  the  thing 
right.  “  'Tis  this  way — I  couldn’t  go  back 
to  the  sea,  lookin’  at  it  all  the  day  an’ 
thinkin’  what  was  lyin’  undther  it;  an’  I 
couldn’t  be  takin’  up  another  trade,  for  I 
wasn’t  knowin’  any.  So  I  took  work  in  a 
factory’  that  turns  out  thousands  o’  pounds 
o’  ammunition  a  day.  They  don’t  give  no 
safe  bill  o’  health  with  them  that  registers 
for  employment,  so  they  be  n’t  particular 
where  they  come  from  an’  what  they  don’t 
know.  .An’  never  a  day  I  goes  in  that  I’m 


not  prayin’  fuminst  the  threshold  that 
should  anything  be  happenin’  accidental¬ 
like,  the  Lord  will  be  choosin’  me  to  be 
blown  up  in  place  of  a  man  wi’  a  family. 
That’s  all!” 

In  another  moment  he  was  rolling  back 
into  the  dusk  from  whence  he  had  come. 
On  the  edge  of  the  by-path  he  stopped 
however,  and  his  voice  came  back  to  the 
man  on  the  bench,  each  word  he  spoke 
reaching  him  with  the  distinct  precision  of 
a  telegraphic  message:  “See  here,  man!  If 
ever  a  sorrow  takes  ye — an’  ye  get  to 
thinkin’  it’s  a  bit  too  heavy  to  shoulder’ — 
just  ye  walk  over  to  yondther  statue, 
raised  to  the  memory  o’  them  that  went 
down  wi’  the  Lusitania,  an’  mind  my  lass 
lyin’  undther  the  deep  wather^ — wi’  her 
child  still  unborn.” 

Dusk  had  changed  to  dark  and  the  park 
was  deserted  before  the  man  rose  from  the 
bench  and  retraced  his  way  to  the  house 
that  had  been  theirs.  He  walked  without 
shambling,  his  head  erect,  his  eyes  full  of 
an  unflinching  sorrow.  The  world  was 
alive  again — he  was  alive;  and  in  that  short 
time  on  a  park  bench  with  a  strange  com¬ 
panion  he  had  learned  to  bear  the  anguish 
of  life.  It  was  late  when  he  pushed  open 
the  door  of  an  upper  room  in  the  house  and 
looked  cautiously  in.  A  fire  burned  on 
the  hearth;  beside  it  sat  a  nurse  with  a 
blanket-wrapped  bundle  across  her  knee. 
In  a  far  corner,  out  of  the  way,  stood  a 
mahogany  cradle  with  a  quaintly  fashioned 
hood  and  hand-carved  rockers.  The  man 
strode  over  to  the  nurse  and  picked  up  the 
bundle.  For  an  instant  he  looked  at  it 
doubtfully. 

‘■'VT’OU  said — I  believe  you  said  it  was  a 

I  girl,”  he  asked  eagerly.  .And  reading 
affirmation  in  the  nurse’s  look  he  nodded 
significantly  toward  the  door.  “You 
might  go — for  a  while.  If  I  needed  you  I 
could  call.” 

He  waited  for  the  sound  of  the  closing 
door,  then  he  walked  carefully  over  to  the 
cradle  and  drew  it  close  to  the  hearth  and 
the  chair  there.  With  surprising  skill  he 
laid  the  baby  in  it,  arranged  the  pillow 
under  her  head  and  the  blanket  about  her. 
Stooping,  he  studied  the  small  pink  face  for 
some  sign  of  her  mother,  some  telltale 
marks  of  the  life  that  had  been  given  in 
exchange;  but  he  saw  only  a  sleeping  baby. 
What  the  future  might  mark  there,  was  the 
future’s  to  unfold. 

He  sat  down  and  gingerly  placed  one  foot 
on  the  rocker  as  he  had  seen  her  do  it  in 
the  antiquary’s  shop  so  many  times.  Un¬ 
mindful  of  the  opening  door  and  the  faces 
that  peered  through  at  him  from  time  to 
time,  he  sat  swaying  the  cradle  gently  back 
and  forth  while  he  crooned  a  name  over 
and  over  to  himself  and  the  baby.  For,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  he  had  learned  the  shouldering 
of  sorrow,  he  had  found  that  she  who 
was  dead  was  still  with  him,  and  the 
past  held  live  memories,  the  future  live 
hopes. 
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coat,  stanched  his  brow,  and  triumphed 
over  his  collar  by  a  final  effort. 

“Yes,  teacher,”  he  assented  in  a  qualm¬ 
ish  stage-whisper  and  (to  his  credit  be 
it  set  down)  winked  a  damaged  eye-lid  at 
young  Borland,  thereby  inaugurating  an 
honorable  peace.  He  closed  the  door 
after  him  as  he  entered. 

Meantime  the  Little  Boss  havdng 
seated  herself  at  her  desk  and  sent  her 
assistant  out,  was  trying  to  look  severe 
and  succeeding  only  in  looking  quite  dis- 
tractingly  pretty.  The  difficulty  of  know¬ 
ing  where  to  begin  was  solved  when  he 
said  a  bit  breathlessly,  “Would  you 
mind.  Might  I  have  some  water?” 

“Right  there.”  He  got  up  with  a  slight 
effort.  “Are  you  ill?”  she  demanded. 

“No,'  no,”  he  said  hastily.  “Just  a 
catch  in  my  breathing.”  He  stood  before 
her.  “I’m  awfully  sorry  I  made  a  goat  of 
myself,”  he  said  with  genuine  contrition. 
“I  throw  myself  on  the  mercy  of  the  court.” 

“I  don’t  understand  your  attitude 
toward  the  shop  at  all,  Mr.  Hickman.” 

“Will  you  give  me  a  chance  to  explain?” 
he  cried  eagerly.  “Oh,  a  real  •  chance. , 
Not  here,”  he  added  as  she  regarded  him 
doubtfully.  “Let  me  state  my  argument. 
I’m  a  problem  in  shop  morale.  You’re  a 
judge,  sitting  on  my  case.  Well,  no  judge 
can  determine  a  case  rightly  with  a  tired, 
fagged-out  mind.  .4nd  you’re  fagged  out 
— ^on’t  say  you  aren’t.  You  haven’t  had 
a  day  off  for  five  weeks.” 

“How  do  you  know  that?” 

“From  Conley,  the  night-watchman.” 

“You’ve  been  questioning  Conley?” 

“It  was  presumption,  I  know.  And 
here’s  more  of  it — unless  you  take  it  as  it’s 
meant.  I  want  you  to  close  your  desk 
and  climb  into  that  long,  low  rakish  car  out 
there  and  let  me  play  chauffeur  for  you 
until  every  nerve  in  your  system  is  cooled 
and  rested,  .^nd  then,  if  you’ll  be  so  good 
to  an  humble  employee,  we’ll  go  over  to 
Catonsville  and  dine.  It’ll  do  you  good 
to  revert  to  your  old  habits  for  a  few 
hours.” 

“XJOW  do  you  know  they’re  my  old 
■TA  habits?” 

“It  sticks  out  all  over  you,”  he  smiled. 

The  girl  glanced  at  her  desk  with  dis¬ 
pirited  eyes.  “Motor  trips  and  country 
clubs — they’re  not  war-stuff.  I’m  a  work¬ 
ing  woman,  remember.” 

“Well,  Heaven  will  protect  the  honest 
woiking  goil,”  he  pointed  out.  “.\nyway, 
this  isn’t  a  movie,  and  if  it  were.  I’m  not 
the  villain  of  it.  But  if  you  really  want  to 
go  back  to  the  old  status  of  formalities  and 
things.  I’ll  get  a  chaperon  for  dinner — Mrs. 
Matt  Ellers,  for  instance.  She’s  a  good 
scout.” 

“No,  don’t!”  returned  the  girl  hastily. 
“I  don’t  think  I  could  go,  anyway.” 

“But  I  need  your  help,”  he  said,  with  so 
much  of  honest  appeal  in  his  voice  that  she 
wavered.  .And,  wavering,  she  began  to 
doubt  whether  she  had  not  misread  Mr. 
Hickman.  And,  dou'oting,  she  began  to 
wish  to  read  further. 

‘‘Thank  you  very  much,”  she  said;  “will 
you  come  back  for  me  at  three?” 

Play  chauffeur  Mr.  Hickman  did  in  a 
definite  sense.  Leila  found  herself  en¬ 
sconced  in  the  big  rear  seat — “where  you’re 
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not  to  talk  or  think  or  do  anything  but  feel 
the  sun  and  the  air,  and  rest,”  directed  her 
host — for  nearly  four  hours.  .At  the  end 
of  which  they  brought  up  at  a  table  on  the 
terrace  of  the  Country  Club.  Mr.  Hick¬ 
man,  whatever  his  limitations  as  a  toiler, 
proved  himself  a  delightful  dinner  com¬ 
panion.  All  the  cynicism  and  rather  con¬ 
temptuous  tolerance  which  he  had  exhib¬ 
ited  toward  everything  in  the  .Aero  plant 
(including  himself)  had  fallen  away  from 
him,  and  he  talked  with  charm  and  sin¬ 
cerity,  albeit  w’ith  a  certain  indefinable 
reserve,  to  a  fresh  and  reinvigorated  Leila, 
a  little  silent  and  more  than  a  little  puzzled. 
Over  the  coffee  he  abruptly  forsook  the 
impersonal  note  of  the  talk: 

“.About  that  row  to-day!  Why  should 
three  juvenile  apes,  only  just  fresh  from 
college,  call  me  Three-I’d  Hicksy?  And 
with  a  simian  grin?” 

“Three-I’d  Hicksy?”  she  repeated. 
Suddenly  she  blushed  a  deep  pink.  “Oh, 
that’s  the  I.  1.  L,”  she  exclaimed  un¬ 
guardedly. 

“Now  that  you  mention  it,  I  recall  those 
mystic  vowels  also.  What  do  they  repre¬ 
sent?  Who’s  responsible  for  them?” 

“I  am.” 

“You!” 

“I’m  afraid  so.  Do  you  wish,”  she 
inquired  meekly,  “to  bang  my  head  on  the 
table?  Or  knock  me  off  my  perch?  Or — 
er — soak  me  in  the  jaw?” 

“Decision  reserved!  What  does  it 
mean?” 

“I.  1.  I.?  Irrelevant,  incompetent,  and 
immaterial.” 

“.And  you  pinned  that  on  me?” 

“It  was  just  a  silly  phrase  I  never 
meant  to  be  overheard.” 

“That  doesn’t  matter.  WTiat  matters  is 
that  you  think  it  of  me.” 

“How  could  I  think  otherwise?”  She 
raised  her  eyes  to  his  and  leaned  fonvard  a 
little.  “Make  me  think  othenvise,”  she 
said  almost  pleadingly. 

“I’ve  tried,”  he  said.  “I’ve  honestly 
tried  since  I  found  you.  I  hoped  perhaps 
it  would  be  up  to  you  to  find  me  a  job  I 
could  really  fill.  .And  you  made  an  errand 
boy  of  me.  Well  I — liked  it.  I  took  it 
for  a  test.  I  liked  it  when  you  bullied  me, 
because  it  was  you.  And  you  did  bully 
me,  you  know.” 

“Not  too  successfully,”  murmured  the 
girl. 

‘‘Yet  I  was  a  good  errand  boy.  I  defy 
you  to  deny  that  I  was  a  good  errand  boy.” 

“You  made  a  joke  and  a  farce  of  it.” 

“Of  course  I  did.  I’ve  made  a  joke  of 
the  whole  infernal  thing.  How  else  did 
you  expect  a  man  to  go  through  with  it?” 

She  looked  up,  startled  at  the  swift  and 
bitter  change  in  his  tone. 

“Do  you  think  I  don’t  know  how  the 
shop  regards  me?”  he  said  quietly.  “Do 
you  think  a  man  like  me  enjoys  being 
laughed  at  and  despised  by — well,  by  you!” 

In  spite  of  herself  she  made  a  little 
gesture  of  protest  and  pity. 

“Irrelevant,  incompetent,  and  imma¬ 
terial!”  he  repeated.  “That’s  the  final 
judgment  on  me,  is  it?  .And  I  understand 
I’m  a  detriment  to  morale.” 

“You  are,”  she  said  steadily. 

“What  would  you  have  me  do?”  he 
challenged.  “This  is  your  problem.” 


She  pondered  for  a  moment  while  he 
watched  the  play  of  thought  on  her  face 

“Mr.  Hickman,”  she  said,  “will  you  be¬ 
lieve  that  I  want  to  be  your  friend?” 

“That’s  part  of  the  formula  of  shop 
morale,  isn’t  it?”  he  said  coldly. 

“What  do  you  think?”  she  retorted,  and 
gave  him  her  eyes  direct. 

“I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Bruce,”  said 
Carter  Hickman. 

“You  ought  not  to  be  in  the  shop  at  all. 
You  ought  to  be - ” 

“In  the  Service,”  he  supplied,  with  an 
effort. 

“Yes.” 

“And  as  I’m  not,  you  assume  that  I’m  a 
coward  and  a  slacker!” 

“I  do  not.” 

The  tension  of  his  features  softened. 
“No?  But  what  else  can  you  think? 
Here  I  am,  in  a  slacker’s  job.  Why  don’t  I 
resign?” 

“\Vell — why  don’t  you?” 

“I’ll  tell  yoM,  Little  Boss.  I  can’t.  It’s 
a  promise.  And  a  tough  one  to  keep.”  he 
almost  groaned. 

“Get  released  from  it.” 

He  shook  his  head.  “Impossible.” 

“Would  you — ”  she  hesitated,  “would 
you  let  me  try  for  you?” 

“A’ou’d  do  that  for  me?”  he  said,  and  his 
voice  shook  a  little.  “But  it  would  be  no 
use,”  he  added.  “There’s  a  Shylock  on 
the  other  end  of  the  bargain.  Oh,  I 
needn’t  have  come  in  the  first  place.  1 
could  have  got  a  commission  and  taken  a 
soft  snap  of  military  desk-job.  But  that’s 
where  I  balk.  If  I’m  not  to  fight,  at  least 
I  won’t  skulk  in  a  uniform.  So  I’m  a 
‘necessary’  part  of  an  essential  industry.  1 
wish  to  God  I’d  never  heard  that  formula.” 

“Do  you  want  to  get  out?” 

“Do  I?”  he  said  fiercely.  “Would  you 
want  to  stay  in  a  place  where  you  were 
irrel - ?” 

“Please!  If  you  really  want  to  leave, 
I  can  arrange  it.” 

“How?” 

“By  discharging  you.  You’re  listed  on 
the  office  force  now,  and  when  Mr.  Bray- 
ton  goes  to  New  York  next  w’eek.  I’ll  be  in 
charge.” 

“.And  you’ll  fire  me?” 

“I  wiU.” 

He  looked  at  her  curiously.  “Don’t 
blame  me  if  it  doesn’t  stick,”  he  said. 
“But  I’ll  promise  you  this:  even  if  it  doesn’t 
you’ll  not  be  bothered  with  me  any  more.” 

“Do  you  think  that’s  quite  kind?”  said 
the  Little  Boss  gentlv. 

“I  think  it’s  the  best  I  can  do,”  said 
Carter  Hickman.  “.And  the  hardest,”  he 
added  under  his  breath. 

That  is  how  Miss  Leila  Bruce,  the  adored 
Little  Boss  of  the  Aero,  came  to  set  down 
on  her  desk-calendar,  between  “.Arrange 
furniture  payment  for  Miss  Durbin,”  and 
“Poison-ivy  lotion  for  Tommy  MeVay,” 
the  entry  written  with  a  smile  which  its 
object  ought  to  have  been  there  to  see— 
“Fire  Hickman.” 

Ill 

Thus  ordained  it  was  so  fulfilled.  Mr- 
Carter  Hickman,  expunged  from  the 
rolls,  accepted  his  dismissal  with  smiling 
equanimity.  But  the  three  irrepressibles 
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of  the  outer  office,  summoning  a  Lodge  of 
Grief  and  Lamentation  for  the  lost  head 
of  the  I.  I.  I.,  found  that  the  anticipated 
mirth  had  inexplicably  oozed  out  of  the 
proceedings.  They  recalled  sundry’  unob¬ 
trusive  kindnesses  attributed  to  the  de¬ 
parted  one:  loans  made  and  forgotten  to 
those  of  small  wages  and  large  needs; 
fagged-out  office  girls  picked  up  and  taken 
home  in  the  purring  Ferox  (“.Vnd  generally 
the  scrubbiest,  homeliest,  freckledest  one 
in  the  bunch,  by  Heck!”  declared  Eaves) ;  a 
huge  crock  of  icy  lemonade  which  was 
wont  to  make  its  unauthorized  appearance 
in  the  worst  of  the  workrooms  on  in¬ 
sufferable  days;  the  masterly  strategy 
wherewith  Buster  Tripp’s  hang-over  jag 
had  been  made  to  appear  in  the  light  of 
incipient  heat-prostration,  and  he  thereby 
saved  from  overt  disgrace;  the  ugly  job  of 
telling  old  Mrs.  Stevens  that  her  boy  had 
been  fatally  hurt  at  camp,  and  the  picture 
of  that  grubby  crone  being  half  carried  out 
by  the  dainty  Hickman  as  tenderly  as  if 
she  had  been  his  own  mother;  also  the 
highly  edifying  if  brief  scrap  that  he  had 
put  up  in  response  to  the  I.  1.  1.  salute. 
Further,  they  decided  that  his  languid  and 
ornamental  presence  furnished  a  cheery 
contrast  to  the  prevailing  haste  and  dull¬ 
ness  of  the  office,  and  that  they  would  miss 
him.  The  same  effect  was  being  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  inner  office,  where  the  Little 
Boss  likewise  came  to  a  realization  of  the 
fact  that  she  was  going  to  miss  Mr. 
Hickman,  and  in  a  way  which  caused  her 
to  wonder  and  to  become  quite  indignant 
at  herself.  Or  was  it  at  him? 

AS  IF  he  had  been  the  protective  in- 
fluence  of  the  .Aero,  things  began  to 
happen  immediately  upon  its  repudiation 
of  Mr.  Hickman.  Girls  began  to  develop 
snuffles  and  drop  out  with  “hard  colds.” 
.An  access  of  “bronchitis”  halved  the  work¬ 
ing  force  of  one  important  section;  and 
“sore  throat”  threatened  to  dose  another. 
Then  Conley,  the  night  watchman,  died  of 
a  three-days’  pneumonia,  and  the  .Aero 
woke  to  the  grim  fact  of  a  pestilence  mas¬ 
querading  as  a  joke — the  grippe.  But  for 
the  Little  Boss  there  might  have  followed 
panic  and  collapse.  But  she  was  here, 
there  and  everywhere,  with  encourage¬ 
ment,  resource,  sympathy,  advice,  and  all 
that  subtle  quality  of  thinking  and  feeling 
in  terms  of  the  organization  as  a  whole  ! 
which  is  the  true  soldier  spirit.  .At  the  j 
height  of  the  onset  the  Big  Boss  tottered  j 
into  the  office  hollow-eyed,  white,  but  i 
grimly  declaring  himself  convalescent,  and 
plunged  into  a  mass  of  mail.  Some 
minutes  later  he  looked  over  at  his  assis¬ 
tant  with  a  puzzled  frown; 

“What’s  this.  Miss  Bruce?  Where  is 
Hickman?” 

“Discharged.” 

“Against  my  orders?” 

“No,  Mr.  Brayton.  A’ou  simply  said 
that  you  couldn’t  discharge  him.  I  could, 
and  I  did.” 

“He’ll  have  to  be  put  back  on  again.” 

“It  isn’t  fair,  Mr.  Brayton.  It  isn’t  fair 
to  the  shop.  It  isn’t  fair  to  me.  It  isn’t 
fair  to  him.” 

“That  isn’t  the  question.  He  can’t  be 
fired,  as  I  told  you.” 

Leila  rose,  a  spot  of  pink  in  each  cheek. 
Her  lips  trembled  a  little,  but  her  eyes 
were  steady  on  the  worried  face  of  the  Big 
Boss.  “My  resignation  goes  in  to-<lay.” 

“Miss  Bruce!”  There  was  dismay  in 
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Brayton’s  voice.  ‘‘You  wouldn't  do  that  I” 
Suddenly  the  girl’s  gray  eyes  softened 
and  brightened  with  tears;  “I’d  hate  to 
go,’’  she  said.  “But  it’s  his  job  or  mine 
now\” 

“Oh,  damn!"  said  Brayton  fervently. 
“.All  right.  He’s  fired  to  stay. 
knows  what  Ellers’ll  say.  Yes?  A'es! 
Hello!” 

This  last  to  the  telephone  which  had 
been  vainly  striving  to  interrupt  their 
dialogue.  For  a  moment  he  listened, 
grunting  non-committally  in  reply,  then 
motioned  frantically  for  Leila  to  take  her 
receiver  which  was  on  a  forked  wire  from 
his. 

“A'es,’  she  heard  in  a  high,  slow,  smooth 
utterance.  “This  is  Senator  Hickman. 
I’ve  been  trying  to  get  you  for  some  days, 
Mr.  Brayton.” 

The  listener-in  almost  dropped  her 
receiver.  Senator  Hickman!  “Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Military 
Supplies,”  Brayton  whispered  across  to 
her.  Leila  nodded,  and  reached  for  her 
note-book,  guessing  why  she  had  been  put 
on  the  wire. 

“I  understand,”  said  the  even  voice, 
“that  there  has  been  some  troul^le  about 
my  boy,  Carter.” 

“No.  No  trouble.  Senator  He  just 
doesn’t  fit  in,”  said  Brayton. 

“Shift  him  then,”  suggested  the  voice 
easily. 

“I’m  afraid  not.  Senator.  He’s  out.” 
“Now  see  here,  Mr.  Brayton,”  piped 
the  voice  at  the  other  end  plausibly,  “be 
reasonable  about  this.  Find  a  place  for 
him.  I’ll — er — be  quite  willing  to  pay  his 
salary  over  to  you.  But  he  must  be  left 
on  your  rolls.” 

“I’m  sorry.  Senator,  but  it  can’t  be 
done.” 

“Don’t  tell  me  what  can’t  be  done.” 
There  was  a  sharp  edge  to  the  voice  now ;  a 
suggestion  of  senile  and  tremulous  anger. 
“It’s  got  to  be  done.  I  want  it  done. 
Why,  see  here,  Brayton,”  the  tone 
abruptly  changed  to  a  wheedling  and  con¬ 
fidential  note,  “if  he  isn’t  kept  on  he’ll  be 
caught  in  this  draft.” 

“Oh!”  gasped  Leila  with  a  burning  face 
of  shame. 

“If  he  is,'’  returned  Brayton,  “he  won’t 
be  the  only  one.” 

“It  isn’t  to  be  thought  of.  My  boy  a 
private?  He  couldn’t  stand  the  life.  He 
isn’t  used  to  it.  His— his  health  is  bad.” 
“Then  the  doctors  will  turn  him  back.” 
“They  have.” 

“In  that  case,  why  keep  him  on  here?” 
“None  of  your  business!  You  do  as  I 
tell  you,  Brayton,”  cried  the  voice,  almost 
squalling  with  fury;  “if  you  know  what’s 
best  for  you  and  your  concern.” 

The  Big  Boss  slammed  the  receiver  up. 
“Blackmail,”  he  said.  “Got  it?” 

“Evcr>'  word.  It’s — it’s  horrible.” 

“It’s  criminal.  But  I  daren’t  fight  him. 
Not  yet.  Miss  Bruce,  we’ve  got  to 
carry  him  until  Ellers  gets  back  anyway, 
and  I  can  find  where  I  stand.  It’ll  be  only 
a  few  weeks.  Will  you  stand  for  it?” 

“\’er>'  well,”  the  girl  acquiesced  re¬ 
luctantly. 

So  Carter  Hickman,  the  I.  1.  L,  came 
back  on  the  rolls.  .And  on  Saturday  he 
sttxxl,  as  of  yore,  in  the  outer  oftice,  as 
debonnair  as  ever,  impeccably  dressed, 
with  the  freshest  of  gardenias  in  his  coat, 
but  with  the  hard  smile  gone  from  his  lips 


and  an  expression  of  wonderment  in  his 
pleasant  eyes. 

“I  meant  to  keep  out  of  your  way,”  he 
said,  as  Leila  entered.  “W  here’s  Eaves?” 

“In  the  hospital.” 

“.And  Tracy?” 

“Reported  ill  yesterday.” 

“.And  Borland?” 

“Helping  get  out  the  trucks,  probably, 
just  now.” 

“It’s  as  bad  as  that!”  The  revenant 
whistled  softly,  and  walking  to  the  inner 
door  gazed  in  upon  a  scene  of  piled-up 
confusion.  “Old  husky  Dan,  the  clean¬ 
up  man,  off  the  job  too?” 

“Dan  w’as  buried  Sunday.” 

“Good  God!  Poor  old  boy!  Little 
Boss,  you're  not  getting  it?”  he  said, 
examining  her  face  anxiously.  “A'ou  look 
done  up.” 

“Tired.  That’s  all.” 

“W’ell —  Here  I  am.  Any  use  for 
a  bad  penny — soon  returned?” 

“Mr.  Hickman,  your  father  called  up.” 

“The  old  man?  That’s  why  I’m  back.” 

“Exactly.  For  a  month.” 

“On  probation?” 

“On  sufferance.”  She  faced  him,  flush¬ 
ing  splendidly.  “I  understand  now  why 
you’re  being  kept  here.  Oh,  it’s  shame¬ 
ful!” 

He  turned  a  little  white.  “That’s  the 
way  you  feel  about  it?” 

“How  else  could  you  expect  any  woman 
to  ft'cl?” 

“.Any  woman?  Ah.  but,  you  see,  you’re 
not  ‘any  woman’  to  me,”  he  answered 
quietly.  “I  thought — I  expect — it  prob¬ 
ably  doesn’t  matter,  anyway.”  With  the 
words  the  old  smile  came  back  to  his  face. 
But  Leila  found  it  hateful  now. 

SOME  days  thereafter  a  large  blonde, 
breezy,  superb,  and  wholly  invigorat¬ 
ing  person  appeareil  in  the  doorway  of  the 
office  and  addressed  the  two  bosses  im¬ 
partially. 

“I’m  Mrs.  Matthew  Ellers.  Mat  has 
been  deluging  me  with  telegrams  about  a 
pet  cousin  who  has  lost  his  job  or  something 
here.” 

“Me  also,”  said  Brayton,  rising. 

“So  I’ve  come  to  fix  it  up.”  At  this 
point  Leila  turned  in  her  chair.  “Whoop¬ 
ing  Jehoshaphat!”  ejaculated  Mrs.  Ellers, 
who  was  a  lady  of  unbridled  speech. 
“Lee  Bruce!  Where  do  you  come  in? 
Let’s  give  the  class  yell.”  And  she  rushed 
upon  the  girl. 

“How  do  you  do,  Louise?”  said  Leila, 
demurely.  “I  come  in  as — well,  general 
factotum.” 

“Good  business!  Then  you  can  help 
me  about  Carty  Hickman.  They’ve  fired 
him.” 

“I  know.  I  did  it,”  said  Leila,  as  the 
Big  Boss  with  the  gesture  of  one  who 
pusillanimously  but  happily  shuffles  off 
unpleasant  responsibilities  glided  from 
the  room.  “But  he’s  back  for  a  time.” 
“What  did  you  fire  him  for?” 

“General  inutility,  for  one  thing.” 
“Whoever  expected  Carty  Hickman  to  be 
utile?  But  he’s  the  dearest  of  dears,  and 
I  love  him  madly — not  to  mention  being 
so  sorr>'  for  him  that  I  could  blubber.” 
“Sorr>-  for  him!  Why?” 

“Because  he’s  out  of  it.  And  aching  to 
be  in  it.” 

“Then  why  isn’t  he?  Instead  of  in  this 
slacker’s  job?” 

“Carty  a  slacker?  That’s  a  joke!  He’s 


the  gamest  little  sport  that  ever 
the  game.  And  now  that  the  biggest  gamt 
of  all  is  on  he’s  disqualified.  Heart  all 
gone.  May  fluff  out  any  minute.  Rottm 
luck— what?” 

“Why  didn’t  he  tell  me?” 
whispered  Leila  turning  pale. 

“Hello!”  said  Mrs.  Ellers,  impressed  by 
the  tone.  “Why  should  he?  Carty  been 
making  love  to  you?  He  doesn’t  go  in  fw 
that  .sort  of  thing  much.  More  of  a  man’s 
man.” 

“Of  course  not!”  said  Leila  indignantly. 
“There’s  really  no  reason  why  he  should 
have  told  me  if  he  didn’t  want  to.” 

“Well,  he  didn’t  want  to,  all  right.  He 
doesn’t  tell  any  one;  and  here  I  am,  mine 
him  away.” 

“But  why;  why?”  insisted  Leila. 

“He’s  morbid  about  it,  Carty’s  been 
a  husky  brute  of  an  athlete,  for  all  he 
looks  so  slim  and  lazy;  and  to  be  told  he 
isn’t  fit  even  to  go  to  a  camp  almost  GIH 
him.  He  dreads  being  pitied  especially. 
‘If  people  know  about  this  and  take  to 
coddling  and  pitying  me,’  he  said  to  me, 
‘I’ll  just  go  and  drink  myself  to  death;  and 
the  sooner  the  better.’  So  he  swore  his 
father  to  secrecy,  and  in  return  he  promised 
to  take  an  exempt  industry  job.  The  (dd 
man  wanted  that  for  political  effect,  be¬ 
cause  if  Carty  stayed  out  wholly  people 
would  say  it  was  the  Senator’s  pull.  Old 
weasel!  I  believe  he’s  glad  in  his  heart. 
He’s  wrapped  up  in  C arty  and  was  about 
crazy  when  he  tried  to  get  into  the  .Army. 
Dig  him  out,  will  j'ou,  and  both  of  you 
come  home  and  dine  with  me?” 

Nowhere  was  Mr.  Hickman  to  be  ex¬ 
humed,  however,  either  on  that  day  nor  on 
days  following,  until  on  one  of  her  tours  cf 
inspection  and  census-taking  of  the  sadly 
depleted  Aero  forces  the  Little  Boss  be¬ 
held  a  familiar  figure,  in  ill-fitting  overalls, 
crawl  from  beneath  a  deranged  trolley  ia 
the  cellar. 

“Mr.  Hickman!”  she  cried.  “What  are 
you  doing  down  here?” 

“Bookkeeping,”  he  replied  gravely. 
“At  thirty  per.” 

Tim  Dooner,  the  foreman,  hurried  up. 
“Plaze,  Miss  Boss,  don’t  di-vert  urn. 
He’s  wort’  two  min  to  me.  He’s  a  husky, 
he  is!” 

“But  your  heart,”  protested  Leila,  very 
low. 

Hickman’s  grimy  face  blazed,  “Who 
told  you?”  he  demanded. 

She  shook  her  head,  sorrowful  and 
puzzled.  “A'ou  should  have.  A'ou  mi^t 
have  trusted  me  that  far.” 

His  face  did  not  lighten  or  change.  “Is 
there  anything  else,  Aliss  Bruce?” 

“A'es.  My  'Office  is  cleaned  and  swept 
when  I  get  here — for  the  last  few  days. 
When  do  you  do  it?” 

“In  the  morning.” 

“But  I’m  here  at  seven  o’clock.” 

“There’s  a  lot  of  morning  before 
seven,”  he  returned  in  his  uncompromising 
voice. 

“He  slapcs  here,”  put  in  Tim  Dcwner. 
“On  a  Sofia  in  the  rest  room,  whin  he 
slapes  at  all.” 

“A'ou  mustn’t  do  it,”  declared  the  girl. 
“A'ou  can’t  stand  it.”  Then  seeing  unal¬ 
tered  obstinacy  in  his  attitude,  she  added 
more  officially:  “Report  at  the  office  at 
ten  o’clock  to-morrow,  please,  Mr.  Hick¬ 
man.” 

Ten  o’clock  came,  but  no  Hickman  nor 
any  word  from  him.  Inquiry  in  the  far 
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nooks  and  comers  of  the  plant — all  of 
which  now  knew  and  had  a  good  word  for 
him — developed  nothing  but  the  disturbing 
news  that  he  had  been  coughing  badly  the 
afternoon  before.  For  three  days  Leila 
endured  a  racking  uncertainty.  Then  she 
called  up  Mrs.  Slat  Ellers  and  the  pair 
traced  him  from  his  luxurious  hotel  to  the 
bare,  hushed,  terrifying  cleanliness  of  the 
hospital  pneumonia  ward. 

“Delirious,”  said  the  worn-out  doctor, 
stopping  by  the  cot  for  a  moment.  “He’s 
got  some  lawsuit  on  his  mind.  Keeps 
repeating  that  something  is  irrelevant,  in¬ 
competent.  and  immaterial.  Queer  kink, 
isn’t  it?”  .^nd  he  wondered  why  the 
beautiful  girl  in  the  plain  dress  put  her 
hand  sharply  to  her  throat. 

It  came  down  quickly  to  meet  the  hot 
clutching  hand  of  the  figure  on  the  cot. 
The  face  grew  instantly  calm.  Carter 
Hickman  opened  his  eyes. 

“Leila!”  he  said. 

She  put  her  other  cool  little  hand  on  his 
forehead  and  bent  over  him. 

“You’re  here!”  he  said  in  tones  of 
wonder.  “Have  I  been  calling  for  you? 
I  tried  so  hard  not  to.” 

“I’m  glad  you  did,”  she  said  simply. 

“Tried  to  report — that  morning — as  per 
order,”  he  whispered. 

“Never  mind.  Go  to  sleep.” 

“.\11  right,  Little  Boss,”  acquiesced 
Carter  Hickman,  and  obeyed. 

Leila  turned  to  the  physician  who 
answered  her  unspoken  query.  “He’ll  do, 
if  his  heart  holds  up.” 

Leila’s  own  heart  sank  within  her. 
“But  can  it?  Weakened  as  it  is  already?” 

The  doctor  made  an  astounding  response. 
“It  isn’t.  It’s  as  sound  a  heart  as  you’ll 
find  in  a  day’s  work.  His  constitution  is 
all  that’s  saved  hirti.” 

“I’ve  seen  him  quite  breathless  after 
exercise,”  said  Leila  anxiously. 

“He’s  an  athlete  out  of  condition.  That 
often  simulates  heart  trouble  when  there’s 
nothing  serious  at  all.  It  might  fool  him 
into  thinking  himself  badly  off.” 

“But,”  put  in  Mrs.  Ellers,  “the 
medical  examining  board  reported - ” 

“Yes,  I  know.  We  found  the  papers  on 
him.  Not  an  atom  of  basis  for  their 
findings.” 

“Phony!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ellers,  and 
added  with  her  customary’  vigor,  to  the 
bewilderment  of  the  physician:  “That 
mangy  old  fox!  It’s  his  work!”  She 
turned  to  Leila.  “We're  going  to  be  the 
little  ’tecs  that  sleuth  this  out.” 
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the  comforts  and  pleasures  we’ve  dreamed 
of — our  own  home,  a  maid  for  you,  Nell, 
and  no  more  worrying  about  the  cost  of 
living! 

“The  president  called  me  in  today  and 
told  me.  He  said  he  picked  me  for  pro¬ 
motion  three  months  ago  when  he  learned 
I  was  studying  at  home  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Correspondence  Schools.  Now 
my  chance  has  come— and  thanks  to  the 
I.  C.  S.,  I’m  ready  for  it.” 

Thousands  of  men  now  know  the  joy  of  happy, 
prosperous  homes  because  they  let  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Correspondence  Schools  prepare  them  in 
spare  hours  for  bigger  work  and  better  pay. 

Why  don’t  you  study  some  one  thing  and  get 
ready  for  a  real  job,  at  a  salary  that  will  rive  your 
wife  and  children  the  things  you  would  like  them 
to  have? 

You  can  do  It !  Pick  the  poeltion  you  want  In  the  work 
you  like  beat  and  the  I.  C.  S,  will  prepare  you  for  It  right 
In  your  own  home  In  your  spare  Ume. 

Yes,  you  nm  do  It  I  More  than  two  million  have  done  It 
In  the  last  twenty-seven  years.  More  than  IOS,aoo  are  doing 
It  right  now.  Without  obligation,  find  out  how  you  can 
Join  them.  Mark  and  mall  this  coupon  1 
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They  twte  firood-thcy  are  good 
(or  tM  wbde  family,  from  the  baby 
op.  For  oeventeen  years,  millions 
of  laers  have  been  proving  it.  Get 
ttMaanywberv  from  coast  to  coast. 
Good  for  the  Throat-* 
bd  for  the  Cough. 

DEAN  MEDICINE  CO. 
Milwaukee,  Wia. 


If  Your  Friends 
Read  Magazines 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

•  BOX  2640,  SCRANTON.  PA. 

Explain,  without  obllsatinr  “ '  • - 

position,  or  tn  the  subject,  1 
□  ILBOTEIOAL  BHOINRBR 
-  BkBtrto  UfhUac  aad  Rjb, 

”  Elactrlc  WlHoff 

Talaaraph  En^near 
_  Telephone  Work 
,  EEOHANICAL  BNGIBBBR 
,  RMhealeel  RraftMee 
,  Reehlae  BhepPreMtoe 
,  Toolmaker 
„  Gee  Engine  Operetinc 
j  CIVIL  ENGINEER 
JSarTBytsg  eed  Meeeleg 
”  RIBB  POUERlBerENG'R 
.  9TATI0IIART  BRGIBBBR 
^  Marine  Engineer 
.  Ship  Preftemen 
■  ARCHITECT 
.  Oeatreeter  sad  RatMer 
.  ireUieaterel  Rreftamea 
^  Concrete  Builder 
_  Structural  Enalneer 
.  PLTHRlNGANDnBATIllR 
.  Sheet  Metal  Worker 
T.xUl*  Overaeer  er  Seat. 

ScnFRIST 


you  can  save  them  money, 
and  make  money  for  your¬ 
self.  Have  your  neighbors 
join  the  Everybody’s 
MAGA'^I^•E  and  The  De¬ 
lineator  Club. 

You  can  make  $25. 00  extra 
during  the  next  few  weeks. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to-day. 


Mathemetlce 
CIVIL  SERVICE 
Railway  MaU  Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE  OPERATUe 

Acte  Repelrleg 

NeTigetlon  I 
AGRICUliTURE 
Peultry  Rakleg  I 


EVERYBODY’S,  285  Butterick  Bldg.,  NewYork 
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YOU.TOO.CAN  HAVE 
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Ompatioi 


STR.MGHT  to  a  very  busy,  hurried, 
briefspoken  man  of  power  they  went, 
and  he  listened  and  frowned  and  nodded, 
and  presently  telegraph  wires  began  to  click 
and  long-distance  telephones  to  buzz,  and 
out  of  the  home  city  of  the  potent  Senator 
Hickman  there  was  dragged  most  re¬ 
luctantly,  like  a  frightened  toad,  an  ugly 
little  scandal  involving  a  corruptible  doctor, 
an  over  trustful  and  too-obliging  examin¬ 
ing  board,  and  unlimited  political  pull, 
from  which  combination  had  been  pro¬ 
duced  a  medical  certificate  too  convincing 
for  question. 

“.\nd  because  the  Senator  is  a  coward 
and  a  liar  and  a  slink,”  observed  Mrs. 
Ellers,  “he’s  made  Carty  believe  himself 
a  poor  useless  wreck,  and  made  every 
one  else  believe  that  he’s  a  sneaking  slacker. 
He’d  ruin  Carty’s  chance  in  life  without  a 
quiver  just  to  keep  him  out  of  the  war.” 


They  .dd  wonderfully  to  one’, 
beauty,  charm  and  Mtnetivo- 
ne«.  A  little 


and  No. 


Story- Writers  Wanted 

NOTHING  P.4YS  MKK  SUC- 
CKSS  IN  WHITING  FK'TION-2 
(‘entAto  lOrenCa  A  W’OHI).  Wesell 
stories.  scenArios,  and  book  MSS.oncom- 
mis.sion  :  we  revise  them  and  tell  you  where 
to  sell  them.  8TO  K  Y-W' H 1 T 1  N  G 
taught  bv  mail.  Send  for  our  free  fxtoklet, 
“W  RITINf;  FOR  FROFIT,”  tells 
how ;  gives  t>roof. 


THE  NATIONAL  PRESS  ASSOCUHON 

Doot.  g7,  Indi— pelta,  tm4. 


We  Need  A  Few  More  Reliable  Men  To  Sell  Ad- 


thermometers.  Made  by  the  largest  thermometer 
opoccm  in  the  world.  A  live  proposition  for  energetic  men. 

unnecessary  but  desirable.  Liberal  commis- 
wns.  w  rite  immediately  giving  past  employment  and 
TOercnces.  T.  B.  Div.  Taylor  Instrument  Companies, 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Cartoonists  are  well  paid 

We  will  not  five  you  any  grand  prixe 
bn,.  if  you  aiuwer  this  ad.  Nor  will  we 
claifn  to  make  you  rich  in  a  week.  But 
if  you  are  anxioua  to  develop  your 
jy  talent  with  a  soccenaful  cartoonwt. 
I  /  BO  you  can  make  money,  aend  a  c<my 
/  of  this  picture,  with  Sc  in  stamM  for 
r  ptwtfolio  of  carioona  ana  sample  lesaoo 
plate,  and  let  us  explain. 

TW  W.  L  Evam  School  of  Cartoooiag 


tlAQun<l.> 
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Ifie  most  valuable piano  in  the  world 


Tonal  excellence 
and  artistic  beauty 
are  distinctive  quali' 
ties  of  the  incomparable 
Steger  Piano  and  Player 
Piano. 

Pride  of  ownership  grows 
with  years  of  usefulness 
and  possession.  Their  re^ 
liability  is  guaranteed.  The 
Steger  dealer  close  at  hand 
is  at  your  service. 

Steger  Instruments  are 
shipped  on  approval  to 
persons  of  responsibility . 

Write  for  the  Steger  Style  Bro- 
chure  and  convenient  terms. 

Steger  dealers  everywhere. 

STEGER  gr  SONS 
Piano  Mfg.  Co. 

Steger  Building 

N.  W.  Cor.  Wabash  suid  jackson 
Chicago,  III 

fac%orie%  at  Steger,  Illinois,  where  the 
** Lincoln  ”  and  Dixie  "  Highways  meet. 

Focus  Your  Forces 

YOU  CAN  DEVELOP 

your  mental  powers  to 
a  hitherto  undreamed  of 
effectiveness. 

YOU  CAN  USE  the  law 
of  attraction  to  get  what 
you  want. 

YOU  CAN  DIRECT  your 
desire  energy  into  produc¬ 
tive  channels. 

YOU  CAN  USE  the  law 

of  non-resistance  to  insure 
your  happiness  and  verify 
a  better  outlook  on  life. 

New  Thought  Methods 

I. IJVARFTH  TOWNP  ptopor  appHcation 

accomplish  the  above.  Just 
how  to  do  it  is  explained  in  "Thought  Force  For 
Success”  by  Elizabeth  Towne. 

Fat  in  Me  *  Copy  of  "Thought  Force 

rui  lU  US.  For  Success”  and  a  month's  trial  of 
NAUTILUS,  leading  New  Thought  Magazine.  Elisabeth 
Towne  and  William  E.  Towne,  editors.  Eklwin  Markham 
and  Orison  Swett  Marden  among  its  contributors.  Send 
now,  and  for  prompt  action  we  will  Include  the  booklet, 
“How  to  (Jet  What  You  Want.” 

THE  EUZABETH  TOWNE  COMPANY 

Dept.  F-18  Holyoke,  Matt. 

#wltiicutlcuram 

\ ///  lhM«i<i:SMa.0i<»e<,Tila«2Se.eaefc. 

Write  a  Song — Love,  Mother, 

home,  cbildbood.  patriotic,  or  any  uubicct.  1  compote  music  and 
assist  in  securing  publisher’s  acceptance.  Send  words  today. 
THOMAS  M£IRL.l>'r  *451  Reaper  Block.  Chicago 


EVERYBOPyS  MAGAZINE 

“You  must  tell  Mr.  Hickman  right  away. 
Won’t  you?”  said  Leila  eagerly. 

Mrs.  Ellers  communed  with  herself. 
“No;  I  don’t  guess  I  will,”  she  answered  at 
length.  “I  guess  that’s  up  to  you  to  do.” 

“Do  you  think  so?”  said  Leila;  and  there 
was  no  reason,  inherent  in  the  words  them¬ 
selves,  why  Mrs.  Mat  Ellers  should  have 
caught  the  girl  in  a  quick  little  hug. 

.\fter  all,  it  was  Mrs.  Ellers  who  told 
him  in  the  g(X)d  time  of  his  convalescence. 
For  on  the  morning  after  the  truth  had 
developed,  the  Little  Boss  was  shaken  with 
a  sudden  chill;  and,  thereafter,  for  days 
there  was  an  anxious  stream  of  inquirers 
from  the  .^ero,  and  a  marvelous  supply 
of  millionairish-looking  flowers  from  an  un¬ 
named  source  at  the  little  flat  in  the  un¬ 
fashionable  but  convenient  locality,  and, 
eventually,  something  like  a  triumph  when 
their  Little  Boss  came  back  to  the  plant, 
pale,  frail,  but  lovelier,  more  radiant  ancl 
gay  and  spirited  than  ever — to  make  up 
lost  time.  Deep  inside  of  her,  where  there 
was  an  unacknowledged  longing,  she  was 
very,  very  tired.  And  sometimes  she 
looked  out  of  the  window  at  the  spot  where 
the  ramping  Ferox  used  to  purr  and  settle 
down  and  wait  for  its  lord  and  master  to 
guide  it  on  its  menial  rounds,  and  won¬ 
dered  where  he  was.  But  Carter  Hick¬ 
man  had  vanished  from  the  hospital  and 
the  places  that  aforetime  knew  him,  leaving 
neither  trace  nor  trail. 

Rain,  dreary,  obstinate  and  dishearten¬ 
ing  was  falling  on  that  particular  Novem¬ 
ber  day  when  everything  elected  to  go 
wrong  for  the  Little  Boss.  Important 
mail  had  been  lost.  The  most  reliable 
stenographer  had  written  “a”  for  “the,” 
with  a  probable  lawsuit  as  a  result.  Mr. 
Brayton  had  rushed  for  a  train,  leaving 
several  immediate  matters  unsettled. 
Work  had  somehow  piled  up  before  Leila 
herself  to  a  point  where  it  threatened  to 
cave  in  and  crush  her;  and  as  she  contem¬ 
plated  it  dispiritedly,  jiggly  black  specks 
danced  before  her  eyes  and  made  her 
dizzy,  and  life  wasn’t  much  use  anyway! 
.■\nd  why  were  those  unlicked  subs  in  the 
outer  office  making  such  a  racket?  It 
seemed  the  crowning  insult  that  Eaves 
should  be  saying  in  a  husky  envious  voice : 
“Oh,  you  lucky  devil!  How  do  you  get 
that  way?” 

WAS  there  any  such  thing  as  luck  in 
the  world?  How  did  people  get 
that  way — lucky?  Then  she  became  dully 
aware  of  a  figure  standing  in  the  doorway, 
and  a  hard  military  voice  saying  something 
about  the  men  reporting  for  guard  duty,  and 
she  tried  to  make  her  poor  tired  brain  recall 
what  Mr.  Brayton  had  told  her  about  a 
special  guard  for  the  factory.  The  figure 
stepped  inside  and  closed  the  door  and  the 
voice,  now  neither  hard  nor  military,  said: 
“Little  Boss!” 

The  Little  Boss  stcxxl  up,  shaking.  Be¬ 
fore  her  dizzy  vision  she  beheld  two  fairly 
authentic  figures  of  Carter  Hickman  in 
uniform,  and  a  third  which  appeared  hazy, 
tremulous,  and  improbable.  She  select^ 
the  middle  one  and  walked  straight  into  its 
arms. 

“Why  didn’t  you  come  back  to  me  be¬ 
fore?”  she  wailed  softly. 

“I  waited — until  I’d  made  g(X)d.” 

It  seemed  so  perfectly  natural  and 
reasonable  that  he  should  be  kissing  her, 
that  she  did  not  allow  it  to  interfere  with 
I  her  thirst  for  information. 
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This  represents  the 
number  of  orders  sent 
to  us  during  the  past  six 
months  by  subscribers 
themselves.  They  went 
to  the  trouble  to  make 
out  the  orders,  draw 
checks,  address  enve¬ 
lopes,  buy  stamps  and 
drop  their  orders  in  the 
mail-box. 

Many  of  them  came  from 
your  vicinity  because  we  had 
no  one  to  look  after  our  sub¬ 
scription  interests  for  us. 

This  is  your 
opportunity 

If  you  will  look  after  the 
renewals  and  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  Everybody’s  Maga¬ 
zine  and  The  Delineator 
for  us,  we  will  pay  you  liberal¬ 
ly  in  commission  and  salary. 
Many  of  our  representatives 
make  SI 00. 00  a  month  extra 
in  their  spare  time.  Others, 
giving  all  their  time,  earn  as 
much  as 

$5,000.00  a  year 

No  experience  is  necessary. 
We  tell  you  how  and  coach 
you  in  the  work.  Mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  for  full  particulars  to-day. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 

2M  Battcrkk  BoiMiax,  New  Yerii,  N.  Y. 

Pli-asf  srnd  mr  your  subscription  propo¬ 
sition.  I'm  iiiten-sU-d. 


City . state. 
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EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 
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rx^F  E 

present  and  future  soundness 
make  Iowa  First  Farm  Mort¬ 
gages  and  First  Farm  Mortgage 
Bonds  the  ideal  security  at  a 
time  when  industrial  invest¬ 
ments  are  subject  to  extraor¬ 
dinary  fluctuations. 

S€nd  for  "lova  Investments"  123 

BANKERS 

MORTGAGE 

COMPANY 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 


CapUalS2.000.0004 


*  ‘Sound  as  iheStatt’ 


Chicago  Office,  208  S.  La  Salle  St. 

Investment 

Opportunities 

is  the  title  of  a  (ortniehtly  publication 
containing  timely  articles  on  meritorious 
securitii-s  offering  attractiye  market-profit 
possibilities. 

Those  interested  in  investing  their  savings 
so  as  to  obtain  the  maximum  income  yield, 
commensurate  with  safety  of  principal, 
should  not  fail  to  regularly  receive  this 
valuable  publication. 

It  will  be  si-nt  free  of  charge,  beginning 
with  the  current  issue,  upon  r^iiest  for 
I'E.M.  including  booklet  explaining 

^he  twenty  Payment  ^lan 


i.  1  _  Oar-) 

Investment  Securities 
40  Exchange  Place,  New  ' 


BeMerlililP 


Prepare  for  a  permanent  position.  Raflway  Traffic 
e  always  in  line  for  advancetnent.  No 
aite  limit— only  common  school  education.  Mighty 
food  salary  and  expanses. 

A  Railway  Traffic  Inspector  safeguards  the  Uvea  of  the 
public  snd  protects  his  company's  mteresU— an  important 
posititui.  He's  paid  to  trme«  and  obeenre.  Works  only  with 
railroad  officials — be*s  bound  to  gain  a  positioo  of  trust. 
Hundreds  needed  right  now— thousands  later.  StiM^ 
for  only  three  months— we'll  arrange  for  the  poet- 
lay  never  secured  anyone  a  better  position 
act  immediately.  Booklet  D-2S  tells  all- 
write  today.  Address 


Standard  Biisine!»s  Trainui^  Irisl. 

_  •-  BUFTA-LO  .  N  .Y.  .  •• 


“.•\nd  you’ve  got  in!”  she  said.  She 
drew  away  a  little  to  examine  his  uniform. 
“It  doesn’t  fit  a  bit.  And  I  love  it! 
You’re  a  private  of  infantry,  aren’t  you?” 

“No,  indeed!”  he  returned  with  enormous 
pride.  “Didn’t  I  tell  you  I’d  made  good? 
I’m  a  coiporal.  A  relevant,  competent 
and  material  non-com.  Do  you  think  I’d 
have  come  back  to  ask  you  to  marry  a 
common  private,  dearest?”  he  added 
loftily. 

She  put  both  little  hands  on  his  breast 
and  gave  him  her  eyes,  dewy,  deep-  i 
lighted  and  sweetly  defiant. 

“You  couldn’t  have  helped  yourself,” 
she  declared.  “I’d  have  found  you  out 
and  made  you.”  .\nd  a  moment  later, 
when  the  medium  of  speech  had  been 
restored  between  them,  “I  owed  that  to 
you.” 

IV 

Down  the  broad  avenue,  between 
parallel  lines  ,of  strained,  exultant, 
exalt^,  tear-stained,  bravely  snuling  faces, 
moved  the  rhythmical  line  of  khaki. 

The  girls  of  France  are  fond  and  free, 

And  Flemish  lips  are  willing, 

shrilled  the  triumphant  fifes. 

In  the  reviewing  stand  sat  an  old,  wither¬ 
ing  man  near  a  radiant,  flowering  girl. 
Neither  had  ever  seen  the  other;  though, 
but  for  one  brief,  pregnant  conversation 
over  a  telephone  wherein  both  had  borne 
part,  they  would  not  have  been  there. 
Nor  would  Corporal  Hickman  have  been 
1  marching  down  the  avenue  on  the  right  of 
I  his  file,  chin  up,  shoulders  square,  looking 
straight  to  the  front  with  the  eyes  of  a  man 
who  has  found  his  place  in  the  world  and 
filled  it. 

The  old  man  leaned  out  toward  him. 
His  fingers  were  writhing  and  kneading 
among  themselves.  His  face  was  a  thing 
to  avert  one’s  glance  from  in  charity. 
There  was  terror  in  it,  and  revolt,  and  a 
helpless  fury.  : 

“My  boy!”  he  gasped,  sobbingly. 

And  my  heart  falls  back  to  Erin’s  isle,  ! 
To  the  girl  I  left  behind  me, 

sang  the  faithful,  thrilling  fifes. 

I  I  The  girl  rose  and  stood  straight  and  j 
j  splendid.  Her  eyes  were  dry;  there  was  no 
I  room  for  tears,  so  filled  were  they  with  love 
and  courage  and  pride.  For  one  briefest 
moment  Corporal  Hickman  shot  a  glance 
•  to  the  right,  and  the  color  flew  up  like  a 
flag  to  the  staff-head,  in  the  girl’s  face, 
t  “My  man!”  she  said. 

1  The  steady,  impassive  columns  marched 

on,  \vith  faces  set  to  the  war. 


Your  Ilaiid  Q '•* 
for  a  Pencil* 

VOU  don't  have  to  be  a  ce- 
/^••ifyoahavetbatllklae  ^ 

y  •**"*ir.  you  may  have  in  i  - “ 

7«i  the  mdcinit  of  a  aocceoeful  I  ^ 

yo«*»toriHui>trator.  Write  k  ^  4.  ‘ 

/'■k  i 

^  Amertea'a  greateat  car-  4%  , 

^1  help  you  develop  -  \ 

talent  profttebly.  raonuL  ^ ^ 

money-making  farms 

—  $10  to  $100  acriN  Stock,  tools,  crops 
9{ten  included  to  s*-tt!t‘  quickly.  \Vrite  for  big. 
ulostrated  catalogue.  Dept.  2719. 

^  A.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY,  New  York 


“Half  a  Million, 
Cold” 

IS  tke  title  of  Samue  1  Hopk  ins 
Adams's  April  story  in  the  new 
Washington  series.  The  story 
of  a  man  who  was  on  his  way 
to  become  a  “spillionaire  — and 
who  learns  something  about  two 
words  beginning  with  the  same 
letter  —  Profiteer  and  Patriot. 


Prepare  Yourself 
For  a  Better  Job! 


No  matter  what  kind  of  work  you  are  doing, 
there’s  a  better  job  with  better  pay  waiting  for  you 
tt  yoa  will  mpM<e  yoonelf  to  fill  it.  Yoa  get  paid  for  what 
yoa  do,  and  that  dependB  oo  what  yoa  know;  learn  moca 
and  yoo  wUl  earn  more. 


ten  in  plain  ev«7day  English  by  acme  of  the  world'a 
greatest  experts  in  each  line,  and  we  gire  a  year’s  eonsalt* 
utf  serrice  FREE  with  each  set.  oat  the  hooka  that 

•nit  yoor  own  work  best  and  mail  the  coopoo  for  frea 
axamliiatloii  today.  See  the  frea  offer  below. 

These  Will  Help  You  for  7c  a  Day 

CarpMtry  and  CMitraatlnc,  6  mhnnea.  Z138  Mcca,  1000 

pietorea.  Waa  ^.00 . Now  117.80 

Civil  Cn.hM.rlac,  9  volumea,  tOOO  pagea,  3000  pieturea. 

PIr.  CmvMittoa  and  Inauranea,  4  volumea,  IGOO  pacee, 

000  pieturea.  Waa  IU.00„ . Now  016.80 

Clactrloal  CnchMorlnc.  1  volumea.  3000  {>.«<.,  2800  pi^ 

turoa.  Waa  ISO.OoTZ!..- . Now  OlOo 

Airtoniobll.  Cnclnaarlnc.  6  volumea,  2400  pagea,  2000  pic- 

turea,  Waa  KS.OO . . . . . . Now  017.80 

Machln.  Chop  PraetiM  6  vohunea,  2300  pacea,  2000  pie- 

turea.  Waa  lOO.OOTZ . .Tiow  OlOo 

Staam  and  Can  Cnclnaarlnc,  1  volumea,  3300  pacea,  2000 

pieturea.  WaaW.00_ . Now  021.80 

Law  and  Praatlea  (with  readme  couri.  (13  volumea,  6000 

pasea,  iUuaWatad.  Waa  072.00. . . . Now  039.80 

Talapnmiy  and  Tolacraphy,  4  volumea,  1728  pagea,  2000 


Law  and  praatlea  (with  reading  couri.  (13  volume*,  SDOO 

pasea,  iUuaWatad.  Waa  372.00. . . . Now  039.80 

Talapnmiy  and  Talagrapliy,  4  votumea,  1728  page*,  2000 

picture*.  Waa  t20lio  I..... . . . .  Now  012.80 

CusliMos  Library,  10  -mhimna.  3680  pmee*.  CMO  pieturea, 

forma,  etc.  Waa  060.00.. . Now  124.80 

Canitatlon,  Haatlng  and  Vantllatlng.  4  volumea,  1464 

pages,  1400  pieturea,  Waa  ^.00 . . Now  013.80 

PraaUMi  Aeoe.ntlng,  4  volumea.  1840  pages.  800  pieturea, 

ete.  Was  120.00  . . . . Now  012.80 

DrawInCft  volumes,  isti  pages,  1000  pieturea,  blue  prints, 
ate.  Was  120.00 . . . . Now  414.80 
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Phonograph 
Motors  Need 
3 -in- One  Oil 


Heavy,  greasy  oils  are  bad  for  the  motors 
of  phonographs  and  dictating  machines. 
Mighty  b^.  They  collect  dirt  and  clog  up 
the  bearings.  Then  the  motor  runs  hard 
and  disturbs  you  with  its  needless  noise. 

3-in-One 

is  1  purr,  lifbt  oil  compound  of  exactly  the  n$ht  *‘body** 
for  phoiio$rapb  motors.  It  lubricates  perfectly-Teduces 
to  a  minimum  the  whirr  of  the  mechanism.  Never  gums 
or  collects  dirt  in  the  bearings. 

Also  try  it  for  cleaning  and  polishing  the  wooden  case. 
Renews  the  lustre  of  the  finish. 

I-in-One  is  a  scientifically  correct  lubricant  for  all 
light  mechanisms.  Millions  of  people — yes. 
millions — use  it  for  sewing  machines,  type-  vw 
writers,  bicycles,  guns,  fishing  reels,  adding  jy  t]L 
machines,  magnetos.  Ford  commutators.  4g5fW>^ 

Sold  at  all  stores.  East  of  the  Rocky  Moun-  jT^I^ 
Uin  States.  15c.  25c  and  50c  in  bottles,  also  in  I  VijM 
25c  Handy  Oil  Cans.  i  fyjS 

PUP  17  Liberal  sample  of  I-in-One  and 
r  IxHiCb  Dictionary  of  Uses — sent  free.  nSiHij 

THREE  IN-ONE  OIL  CO-  |^l| 
165  CYM.  Broadway  ::  New  York 
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EVERYBODTS  MAGAZINE 


Harvey  Stqfflet  of  Michigan 

Fve  Earned  $2500:02 


in  the  past  six  months  by  magazine- 
subscription  work.  It  hasn’t  interfered 
with  my  regular  business.  In  fact,  my 
regular  business  improves  because  of  it. 

Signed  HARVEY  STOFFLET. 

What  does  your  spare  time  pay  you? 


It  can  be  worth  as  much  to  you  as  Stofflet’s  is  to  him.  If  you  have  a  few 
hours  a  day,  or  an  hour  a  week. — time  that  is  ordinarily  wasted — convert  it 
into  ready  money.  How  much  time  have  you  ? 


We  want  more  men  in  Stofflet’s  class — men  with  spare  time  to  look  after  the 
\  subscriptions  for  Everybody  s  Magazine ^  The  Delineator  and  Adventure. 


A.  \ 


No  matter  what  the  size  of  your  town,  one  hundred  or  one  thousand 
people,  if  you  have  a  spare  hour — we  need  you. 


% 


h  \ 

Hundreds  of  Everybody' s  Magazine  representatives  began  work 
'  in  their  spare  time.  Without  previous  experience  and 

without  cost  to  them,  they  built  up  a  profitable  business. 

vO 

• 

V  % 


Why  not  you? 


s 


%.  % 


You  do  not  invest  a  cent.  We  furnish  everything  and 
tell  you  how. 


%  ' 
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How  “Silent  Simms”  Became 
a  Master  of  Speech 


rOU  are  exasperating  beyond 
Y  words,”  shot  out  Mr.  Worden. 
“Why  didn’t  you  keep  Mr. 
Truesdale  here?  You  knew  I  would  be 
back  in  ten  minutes.” 

Harr)'  Simms  gulped  hard,  and  re¬ 
plied  weakly,  “I  did  tr)'  to  keep  him 
here,  Mr.  Worden,  but  he  wouldn’t 
stay.” 

“What?  Wouldn’t  stay  even  ten 
minutes?  Why  you  could  have  kept 
him  that  long  without  his  realizing  it. 
Why  didn’t  you  talk  to  him  about  the 
weather,  about  jjeace,  about  the  price 
of  potatoes,  about  anything?" 

This  wasn’t  the  first  calling  down  I  had 
heard  Simms  get.  He  had  been  with  the  firm 
for  eight  years  and  had  reached  the  point  where 
he  was  as  much  a  fixture  around  the  office  as 
the  desk  or  the  chairs.  He  was  a  slow-going, 
steady  plugger,  earning  540  a  week.  He 
managed  to  keep  busy  in  the  Sales  Depart¬ 
ment,  keeping  records  of  salesmen’s  reports. 
No  one  around  the  office  seemed  to  notice  him. 
He  was  so  quiet  that  the  only  things  that  would 
start  him  talking  were  such  momentous  events 
as  the  beginning  of  the  war  or  the  end  of  the 
war.  Even  when  his  baby  was  bom,  Harry- 
said  only  three  words — “It’s  a  boy.’’ 

It  wasn’t  long  before  we  nicknamed  him 
“Silent  Simms.’’ 

Yet  the  “Silent  Simms’’  of  two  years  ago  is 
now  our  Sales  Manager,  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  men  in  our  organization,  getting 
an  annual  salary  that  runs  close  to  five  figures, 
and  is  slated  for  the  vice-presidency! 

How  all  this  happened  in  so  short  a  time 
makes  one  of  the  most  remarkable  stories  of 
success  I  have  ever  heard.  But  let  Harry  tell 
the  story  as  he  told  it  to  me  when  I  asked  him 
point-blank  what  sort  of  magic  he  used  in 
transforming  himself. 

“Well,”  said  Harry,  “you  remember  when 
Mr.  Truesdale  came  in  that  day  and  I  could 
not  hold  him  for  ten  minutes  until  the  Chief  got 
back?  ,\nd  when  the  Chief  came  back  and 
found  Tmesdale  gone,  how  he  bawled  me  out? 
That  incident  marked  the  turning  point  of  my 
life.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  was  going  to 
live  down  the  nickname  of  ‘Silent  Simms,’  that 
had  fastened  itself  upon  me  to  a  p-jint  where 
I  hardly  sjxike  to  my  wife.  I  was  ju.st  afraid. 

1  had  almost  forgotten  how  to  use  my  tongue. 
Perha|)s  I  got  that  way  because  every  time  I 
opened  my  mouth  I  ‘put  my  foot  in  it.’  1  was 
always  getting  in  wrong.  I  would  give  in¬ 
structions  and  then  have  to  spend  twenty 
nmutes  trying  to  explain  them.  I  would 
dictate  a  letter  and  then  have  to  write  five 
more  to  explain  the  first  one.  I  would  try  to 
explain  an  idea  to  the  Chief  and  would  get  so 
flustered  that  I  couldn’t  make  myself  under¬ 
stood  at  all.  In  my  social  life  I  became  almost 
*  hermit.  We  never  went  out  because  I  was 
like  a  sphinx  among  people.  I  was  the  best 
listener  you  ever  saw  and  the  worst  talker. 

“Well,  when  the  Chief  called  me  down  that 
day  it  was  the  ‘straw  that  broke  the  camel’s 
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back.’  It  was  the  most  humiliating  e.xperience 
I  ever  went  through.  I  had  been  with  the  firm 
8  years — was  getting  $40  a  week — and  was  the 
office  ‘^football.’  I  went  home  that  night  de¬ 
termined  to  learn  how  to  talk  com-incingly. 
interestingly,  and  forcibly,  so  that  I  could  hold 
people  spellbound,  not  only-  for  ten  minutes, 
but  by  the  hour.  Xo  more  of  the  silent  stuff 
for  me.  I  had  no  more  idea  of  how  to  do  it 
than  I  have  of  how  to  jump  across  the  ocean, 
but  I  knew  that  I  wanted  to  do  it,  and  I  knew 
that  I  would  never  get  anywhere  until  I  did  do 
it.  It  took  a  shock  to  make  me  realize  what 
it  was  that  was  holchng  me  down  to  the  grind 
of  detail  work,  but  when  I  finally  realized  why 
I  was  called  ‘Silent  Simms’  I  began  to  investi¬ 
gate  all  that  had  been  written  on  the  subject  of 
talking.  I  did  not  want  to  become  a  public 
speaker — what  I  wanted  was  the  ability  to  talk 
as  a  business  asset.  I  bought  numberless 
books  on  public  speaking,  but  they  all  taught 
oratory,  and  were  so  complicated  that  I  gave 
up  almost  in  discouragement.  I  continued  niy 
search,  however,  and  was  rewarded  a  few  weeks 
later  by  hearing  about  the  work  of  Dr.  Fred¬ 
erick  Houk  Law  of  Xew  York  University,  who 
was  conducting  a  course  in  business  talking  and 
public  speaking. 

“Y’ou  may  be  sure  that  I  lost  no  time  in  at¬ 
tending  the  lectures.  I  went  after  them  as 
eagerly  as  a  hungry  wolf  goes  after  food.  To 
my  great  surprise  and  pleasure  I  grasped  the 
secret  of  being  a  convincing  talker — the  secret 
I  had  needed  all  my  life — almost  in  the  first 
lesson. 

“.Vlmost  at  once  I  learned  why  I  was  afraid 
to  stand  up  and  talk  to  others.  I  learned  how 
to  talk  to  a  number  of  people  at  the  same  time. 

I  learned  how  to  make  pieople  listen  to  every 
word  I  said.  I  learned  how  to  say  things 
interestingly,  forcibly  and  convincingly.  I 
learned  how  to  listen  while  others  talked. 

I  learned  how  to  say  exactly  what  I  meant.  I 
learned  when  to  be  humorous  with  telling 
effect,  and  how  to  a\oid  being  humorous  at 
the  wrong  time. 

“More  important  than  these  vital  funda¬ 
mentals  were  the  actual  examples  of  what 
things  to  say  and  when  to  say  them  to  meet 
every  condition.  I  found  that  there  was  a 
knack  in  making  reports  to  my  superiors.  I 
found  that  there  was  a  right  and  wrong  way  to 
make  complaints,  to  answer  complaints,  to  give 
estimates,  to  issue  orders,  to  give  opinions,  to 
briiig  jjeople  around  to  my  way  of  thinking 
without  antagonizing  them,  and  about  how 
to  ask  banks  for  a  loan.  Then,  of  course,  there 
were  also  lessons  on  speaking  before  large 
audiences,  advice  on  how  to  find  material  for 
talking  and  speaking,  actual  rules  on  how  to 
talk  to  friends,  to  ser\'ants,  and  even  to 
children. 

•‘.\nd  the  whole  thing  was  so  simple  that  in  a 
single  evening  I  learned  the  secrets  that  turned 
me  into  a  ver>-  d\-namo  of  ambition.  I  knew 
that  I  had  at  last  found  the  road  to  Masteiy-  of 
Speech.  I  bc-gan  to  apply  the  principles  at 
once,  and  found  that  my  words  were  electrify¬ 
ing  people.  I  began  to  get  things  done.  I 
began  to  put  a  new  kind  of  ginger  into  my 
letters,  into  my  memoranda,  into  my  talks 
with  customers,  and  with  people  in  the  office. 
In  a  little  three  minute  talk  with  the  Chief  I 
nearly  floored  him  with  some  ideas  that  had 
been  in  my  mind  for  j-ears,  but  which  I  had 


alwaj-s  been  afraid  to  mention.  It  wasn’t  long 
before  I  was  taken  off  my  old  desk  and  put  at 
the  city  salesman’s  desk.  You  know  how  I 
made  good.  Seems  almost  like  a  dream  now. 
Then,  a  short  time  later,  I  was  given  Roger’s 
job  on  the  road,  in  the  hardest  territory  we 
have.  .\nd  when  I  began  to  break  records  there 
the  Chief  wired  me  to  come  back  and  gave 
me  Morgan’s  job  as  the  sales  manager  when 
Morgan  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Seattle  office. 

“This  great  change  came  over  me  simply  as  a 
result  of  my  having  learned  how  to  talk.  I 
imagine  there  are  thousands  of  others  who  are 
in  the  same  boat  in  which  I  found  myself  and 
who  could  become  big  monej'-maktrs  if  they 
only  learned  the  secret  of  being  a  convincing 
talker.” 


When  Hariy-  Simms  finished,  I  asked  him 
if  I  could  not  have  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Law’s 
Course  and  he  told  me  that  only  recently  Dr. 
Law  had  prepared  a  complete  course  in 
printed  form  which  contained  exactly  the  same 
instructions  as  he  had  given  in  his  lectures. 
I  sent  for  it  and  found  it  to  be  exactly  as  he 
stated,  .\fter  studying  the  eight  simple  lessons 
I  began  to  realize  that  Simms’s  success  was 
the  natural  outcome  of  real  ability  to  talk. 
For  my  own  success  with  the  Course  has  been 
as  great  as  his.  I  can  never  thank  Simms 
enough  for  telling  me  about  Dr.  Law’s  Course 
in  Business  Talking  and  Public  Speaking. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 


So  confident  is  The  Independent  Coiporation.  pub¬ 
lishers  of  ''Mastery  of  Spewh.”  Dr.  Law's  Course  in 
Business  Talking  and  Public  Speaking,  that  once  you 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  in  your  own  home  how  you 
can,  in  one  hour,  learn  the  secret  of  speaking  and  how 
you  can  apply  the  principles  of  effective  speech  under 
all  conditions,  that  they  are  willing  to  send  you  the 
Course  on  free  examination. 

Don't  send  any  money.  Merely  mail  the  coupon 
or  write  a  letter  and  the  complete  course  will  be  sent, 
all  charges  prepaid,  at  once.  If  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied,  send  it  back  any  time  within  five  days  after 
you  receive  it  and  you  will  owe  nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  as  pleased  as  are  the 
thousands  of  other  men  and  women  who  have  used 
the  Course,  send  only  Ss  in  full  pa>-ment.  You  take 
no  risk  and  you  have  ever>-thing  to  gain,  so  mail  the 
coupon  now  before  this  remarkable  oner  is  withdrawn. 


FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 


Independent  Corporation 

Publishers  of  The  Independent  Weekly 

Dept.  L-424. 119  W.  40th  St.,  New  York 

Please  send  me  Dr.  Frederick  Houk  Law's 
"Mastery  of  Spewh.”  a  Course  in  Business  Talking 
and  Public  Speaking  in  eight  lessons.  I  will  either  re- 
mail  the  Course  to  you  within  five  days  after  its 
receipt,  or  send  you  *5. 


Name. 


Address. 


Erefi'body’s  4-lJ 


